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(p.vii) Editor's Introduction 


This is the fourth volume of the Oxford Studies in Philosophy of Religion series. 
As with earlier volumes, these essays follow the tradition of providing a non- 
sectarian and non-artisan snapshot of the subdiscipline of philosophy of religion. 
This subdiscipline has become an increasingly important one within philosophy 
over the last century, and especially over the past half century, having emerged 
as an identifiable subfield within this time frame along with other emerging 
subfields such as the philosophy of science and the philosophy of language. This 
volume continues the initial intention behind the series of attracting the best 
work from the premier philosophers of religion, as well as including top 
philosophers outside this area when their work and interests intersection with 
issues in the philosophy of religion. This inclusive approach to the series 
provides an opportunity to mitigate some of the costs of greater specialization in 
our disciplines, while at the same time inviting greater interest in the work 
being done in the philosophy of religion. 


Included in this volume is the winning essay in the first Younger Scholars Prize 
in Philosophical Theology, awarded annually by generous support from the 
Ammonius Foundation. The winning essay is Dennis Whitcomb's “Grounding and 
Omniscience,” and congratulations are extended to Professor Whitcomb and 
thanks to the Ammonius Foundation for making the prize possible. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter discusses the idea that, even if there is no evidence or argument in 
favour of belief in the external world or religious belief, there is a pragmatic 
justification for believing in the external world but not for religious belief. It 
turns out that, ultimately, this pragmatic approach is not satisfying. However, as 
Austin (1956) famously noted, justifications have had more than their fair share 
in philosophy. Accordingly, alternative strategies are considered that appeal to a 
defence — which need not necessarily involve a justification — of our belief in 
the external world. This chapter considers a defence that appeals to an 
exemption. The various versions of this strategy, including Strawson's attempt 
on behalf of Hume and Wittgenstein, are not entirely satisfying. It then considers 
excuses that are not pleas for exemption. It offers a Hume-inspired, ‘natural’ 
excuse for our belief in the external world. This excuse constitutes a much better 
defence of our belief in the external world than any similar excuse for religious 
belief, so the secular criticism of religious belief is cleared of inconsistency. This 
solution is independent of any appeal to epistemic justification. 


Keywords: religious belief, secular inconsistency, secular criticism, external world, pragmatic 
justification, Austin, Hume, Strawson 


Many secular critics hold that religious belief is worthy of criticism because 
there is no evidence for any religious doctrine. But secular critics themselves 
hold beliefs for which there is arguably no evidence. In order to avoid the charge 
of inconsistency, secular critics must establish that their own belief is more 
defensible than religious belief. Recent epistemology focuses on justification as 
the primary notion available in defense of belief, and this aggravates the 
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problem. Once some alternative evaluative notions come to light, with the help 
of Hume and J. L. Austin, a satisfying solution emerges. 


I. The Problem for Secular Consistency! 
Secular critics of religion have made various accusations against religious 


believers. One is that there is sufficient evidence that religious doctrine is false, 
so religious belief goes against the evidence. Another, different accusation is 
that, since there is no evidence for religious doctrine, religious belief goes 
without evidence, and this constitutes an intellectual flaw. Let us focus on this 
second criticism, which Plantinga (1983) has called ‘the evidentialist objection’. 
Presumably, there is a general principle behind this criticism: it is an intellectual 
flaw to believe something substantive about the world in the absence of any 
good evidence. 


Even granting that there is no evidence in favor of religious belief, there is a 
problem for this secular criticism of religious belief. Arguably, we all believe 
something substantive about the world in the absence of good evidence: that 
there are external objects that roughly resemble and cause our sensory 
experiences. Call this the ‘belief in the external world’. In the more recent 
literature, this is often formulated as the belief that we are not victims of a 
massive deception. In some variation or another, this is a belief that we are all 
inclined to hold, but for which, according to the infamous skeptical argument 
(summarized below), there is no good evidence. If such skeptical worries are 
taken seriously, the reflective secularist might well wonder, “Should I be 
agnostic not only about religious claims, but also about the external world?” 
Unless this is addressed, secular critics appear hypocritical. They criticize 
religious belief on grounds that, arguably, apply to their own belief as well. Call 
this ‘the problemfor secular consistency’. 


(p.2) One might refuse to take skepticism about the external world seriously. 
Surely dismissing skepticism about the external world is more reasonable than 
dismissing agnosticism about religion! But this reaction misses the point. The 
challenge is to show how this reaction is not just a defenseless appeal to dogma. 
Why is skepticism about external objects crazier than agnosticism about 
religion? Why are the two beliefs not on a par, if neither is supported by 
evidence? 


A more reflective reaction is to take the skeptical claim seriously enough to 
reject it on some philosophical ground: either there is good evidence that there 
are external things that cause and resemble our experiences, or, despite the 
absence of such evidence, belief in the external world is epistemically justified 
anyway. Clearly, this requires some philosophical maneuvering and, potentially, 
some pricey theoretical commitments concerning the nature of evidence or 
epistemic justification. Hume famously summed up the difficulty with this: 
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“Tt is a question of fact, whether perceptions of the senses be produced by 
external objects, resembling them: how shall this question be determined? 
By experience surely; as all other questions of a like nature. But here 
experience is, and must be entirely silent. The mind has never anything 
present to it but the perceptions, and cannot possibly reach any experience 
of their connexion with objects. The supposition of such a connexion is, 
therefore, without any foundation in reasoning.” (Hume 1975, p. 153) 


The idea is that there can be no a priori evidence, or argument, that our 
experiences are produced by external objects that resemble them, since, 
generally, there can be no a priori evidence for substantive (and contingent) 
truths about the external world. On the other hand, no a posteriori or 
experiential evidence can possibly be found, since it is the veracity of such 
experiences that we are attempting to support. We never experience a 
connection between experience and reality. To be sure, many philosophers have 
attempted to solve this problem, either by offering an a priori argument, 
permitting experience to provide evidence for experience's veracity, or allowing 
that some beliefs are epistemically justified even in the absence of any good 
evidence. But—setting aside the possibility that similar maneuvers are available 
to the religious believer in response to the charge that there is no good evidence 
for religious doctrine—the availability of various anti-skeptical solutions should 
not diminish our interest in the problem for secular consistency, for two reasons. 


First, many secular critics of religious belief simply do not accept any of the 
attempted anti-skeptical solutions. The skeptical problem is a traditional 
philosophical paradox precisely because many philosophers find the various 
attempts at a solution unsatisfying. One might conclude that the only secular 
critics of religious belief who can avoid the problem for secular consistency are 
those who accept some solution to the skeptical problem, since only they can 
explain how they are not being inconsistent. But if this is the case, then it is 
news worth establishing carefully, since it leaves many secular philosophers and 
almost all secular non-philosophers with no solution to the problem of secular 
consistency. In order to establish this surprising news one must settle whether 
the problem for secular consistency can be solved without appeal to any (p.3) 
solution to skepticism about the external world. So there should be interest in 
settling this question. 


Second, it would be better for those who believe that skepticism about the 
external world can be refuted if there were a decisive, additional solution to the 
problem for secular consistency. For the various solutions to skepticism about 
the external world are often inconsistent with each other, so each one is 
generally controversial even among anti-skeptics. Why not seek another, less 
controversial solution to the problem for secular consistency on which all secular 
philosophers can agree? A solution to the problem that is neutral among the 
various competing anti-skeptical views would allow us to address the secularist's 
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problem without leaving many other secularists behind or introducing 
controversial epistemological claims. 


Accordingly, I propose to set aside, for the purpose of addressing the problem 
for secular consistency, any direct objections to skepticism about the external 
world. This entails setting aside the claim that our belief in the external world is 
epistemically justified while religious belief is not. By doing this we approach the 
problem in the least controversial way possible, and make it maximally difficult 
to solve the problem for secular consistency. All the more impressive, then, if we 
can still solve it. 


Below, I discuss the idea that, even if there is no evidence or argument in favor 
of either belief, we have apragmatic justification for believing in the external 
world but not for religious belief (section II). It turns out that, ultimately, this 
pragmatic approach is not satisfying. However, as Austin (1956) famously noted, 
justifications have had more than their fair share in philosophy. Accordingly, I 
consider alternative strategie s that appeal to a defense—which need not 
necessarily involve a justification—of our belief in the external world. I consider 
a defense that appeals to an exemption (section III). The various versions of this 
strategy, including Strawson's attempt on behalf of Hume and Wittgenstein, are 
not entirely satisfying. So I then consider excuses that are not pleas for 
exemption (section IV). There, I take my cue from Austin's account of excuses, 
and, again, Hume. I end up offering a Hume-inspired, “natural” excuse for our 
belief in the external world. This excuse constitutes a much better defense of our 
belief in the external world than any similar excuse for religious belief, so the 
secular criticism of religious belief is cleared of inconsistency. This solution is 
independent of any appeal to epistemic justification. 


II. Pragmatic Justification 

Let us say that a defense of a belief is an attempt to mitigate some criticism of 
that belief. The secular criticism of religious belief is epistemic—that it is an 
epistemically unjustified belief—where ‘epistemic’ denotes evidential, 
probabilistic factors that relate directly to the belief's truth. The problem is that 
similar criticism appears to apply to our belief in the external world. The 
challenge is to show how the latter is more defensible in the face of epistemic 
criticism than the former. We are ignoring any defense of belief in the external 
world that challenges the claim that it is epistemically unjustified. But what, 
aside from an appeal to epistemic justification, could constitute a defense 
against epistemic criticism? 


(p.4) One idea is to offer a pragmatic justification. To borrow an example from 
Austin (1956), suppose that someone drops the tea tray. Suppose you criticize 
her for dropping the tea tray, and she replies that she did so in order to prevent 
an emotional storm from breaking out. She is thereby defending her action by 
offering a pragmatic justification for it: dropping the tea tray prevented a 
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greater harm. Perhaps a similar sort of justification applies to our belief in the 
external world? 


The most straightforward way to pursue this strategy is to appeal to “Simple 
Pragmatism”: 


If you have something to gain, such as survival or happiness, from 
believing p, then that justifies belief in p. 


Since belief in the external world is conducive to survival and happiness on 
earth, Simple Pragmatism may seem like a promising strategy for defending 
belief in the external world. 


However, there are two reasons to reject Simple Pragmatism as a solution to the 
problem for secular consistency. The first concerns the role that belief in the 
external world must play in this justification. Simple Pragmatism establishes 
that our belief in the external world is pragmatically justified only if we first 
assume that our belief in the external world is true. If we leave it open whether 
there is an external world at all, we leave it open whether there is any advantage 
to believing that there is one, since it may be the case that, for example, 
seeming to step in front of what seems like a moving truck will not decrease our 
chances of survival, since there may be no external object to hit us. In other 
words, the claim that the most efficient way to pursue our aims is through 
attempted physical manipulation of the environment depends crucially on 
whether there is an external world. 


That the appeal to Simple Pragmatism assumes the truth of the belief it is 
supposed to defend is problematic for two reasons. First, we are assuming that 
there is no evidence or epistemic justification for believing in the external world. 
So the appeal to Simple Pragmatism in this case rests on an epistemically 
unjustified assumption. It seems that, when offering a pragmatic justification, 
you must have evidence that the pragmatic justification holds. If you drop the 
tea tray and, in your defense, claim that had you failed to do so, aliens would 
have invaded, we would not accept your defense, since we think you have no 
evidence for that claim. Second, if we accept that a defense for a belief can 
assume the truth of that very belief, then we must accept there is an equally 
good pragmatic justification for religious belief. Consider a God who rewards 
believers and punishes non-believers. Simple Pragmatism provides a justification 
for this belief as well as it does belief in the external world. Since a solution to 
the problem for secular consistency requires that there be no equally good 
defense of religious belief, the appeal to Simple Pragmatism is unsatisfactory. 


So far I have discussed the first reason for rejecting the appeal to pragmatic 
justification: the role that belief in the external world plays in its own pragmatic 
justification is problematic. The second reason for rejecting the appeal to 
pragmatic justification is that it is unsatisfying to defend our belief by any kind 
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of pragmatic justification given (p.5) that the criticism is epistemic; offering a 
pragmatic justification is a non-sequitur. For illustration, suppose that you 
criticize me for committing an immoral act, such as stealing from a friend. If I 
attempt to defend myself by noting that there was great practical advantage for 
me in attaining the stolen goods, that may not satisfy you, since it does not 
address the flaw you are criticizing. The flaw in question is moral, not 
pragmatic. 


When considering the problem for secular consistency, we are imagining being 
criticized for believing without epistemic justification. To defend such a belief by 
noting that there is some other, non-epistemic advantage seems to miss the 
point. For, to believe something without evidence remains a problem for one's 
epistemic status even if there is some other advantage to believing it. So even if 
some version of the defense by pragmatic justification could be made to look 
unique to belief in the external world, the question remains why the secular 
critic does not apply epistemic criticism evenhandedly.2 


For these reasons, pragmatic justification is not a satisfying solution to the 
problem of secular consistency. Still, the idea that belief in the external world is 
in some sense indispensable remains plausible, and one suspects that this must 
be relevant to why the secular critic of religion holds this belief. The problem is 
that appealing to the indispensability of the belief as a justification does not 
provide a convincing defense. 


III. Exemption 

We are searching for a defense—a way to mitigate criticism—of our belief in the 
external world. We are setting aside defenses that appeal to epistemic 
justification, and in the previous section it was argued that defenses that appeal 
to pragmatic justification will not do. J. L. Austin (1956) remarked that 
justifications have received more than their fair share in philosophy. Accordingly, 
let us explore alternative ways of defending our belief. This section examines the 
idea that one is exempt from epistemic evaluation in the case of belief in the 
external world, since the belief is “out of our hands.” Such a defense would not 
be a justification.? 


Recall Austin's example of dropping the tea tray. Notice the difference between 
the following two defenses: “She did it in order to prevent a greater 

harm” (justification) (p.6) versus “She did it because a wasp stung 

her” (exemption).* The former cites a consideration in favor of dropping the tea 
tray, while the latter does not. Instead, it attempts to undermine criticism by 
claiming that the action being criticized was out of the dropper's hands, not up 
to her, or something she could not help. Perhaps it follows that the evaluation of 
the tray dropper that lead to the criticism is not applicable. Presumably, the idea 
is that such evaluations apply only to acts that are “up to” the agent. So, that it 
was “out of her hands” exempts her from evaluation. 
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Perhaps it is “out of our hands” whether we believe in the external world, and, 
although this does not constitute a justification (either epistemic or pragmatic), 
it does constitute an exemption. In order to evaluate this very rough idea, we 
must consider what “being out of our hands” amounts to, and how this is 
supposed to provide an exemption from specifically epistemic evaluation. 


In what sense is it “out of our hands” to believe in the external world? 
Presumably, being “out of our hands” is not equivalent to being involuntary. 
Many philosophers hold that every belief is involuntary, and it may be tempting 
to think that being involuntary entails being exempt from evaluation. It would 
follow from this that all beliefs are exempt from epistemic evaluation. This is 
both implausible and, in any case, unhelpful for solving the problem for secular 
consistency. It is implausible because, clearly, it is sometimes appropriate to 
criticize someone for believing something from an epistemic point of view (i.e. 
taking considerations such as evidence and probability to bear on the criticism). 
It is unhelpful because it would also count against the secular position that we 
are attempting to defend. For the secular position we are defending wishes to 
criticize religious belief from an epistemic point of view. In any case, insofar as a 
general involuntarist exemption applies to all beliefs, it would also apply to 
religious belief, since religious belief is, of course, a belief. So this is not a good 
way of showing that our belief in the external world is more defensible than 
religious belief. 


A different way for a belief to be “out of our hands” is for it to be unresponsive 
to the sorts of considerations that sway other, more ordinary beliefs. This 
account of “being out of our hands” is attractive because it may well apply to 
belief in the external world, and it may seem to provide an adequate ground for 
an exemption. This is the strategy pursued by P.F. Strawson (1985). He regards 
Hume and Wittgenstein as ‘Naturalists’ who claim this sort of exemption for 
belief in the external world: 


“They have in common the view that our ‘beliefs’ in the existence of body 
... are not grounded beliefs and at the same time are not open to serious 
doubt. They are, one might say, outside our critical and rational 
competence ...” (p. 19) 


Many other beliefs are open to serious doubt, so being not open to serious doubt 
may be unique to our belief in the external world. And if belief in the external 
world is not open to serious doubt, no considerations can supplant it, so it is ina 
good sense out of our hands whether we believe it. 


(p.7) Hume and Wittgenstein, even on Strawson's account, offer two different 
versions of this proposed exemption. Let us consider the Wittgensteinian version 
first. Strawson's Wittgenstein has it that foundational ‘bedrock’ beliefs, such as 
belief in the external world, are beyond justifications and criticisms, since we 
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must take some groundless belief as a starting point if we are to participate in 
the activity of evaluating beliefs at all. The groundless belief in the external 
world, an example of what he calls a ‘certainty’, plays a special role in our lives: 


“358. Now I would like to regard this certainty, not as something akin to 
hastiness or superficiality, but as a form of life ... 


359. But that means I want to conceive it as something that lies beyond 
being justified; as it were, as something animal.” (Wittgenstein 1969) 


He goes on to suggest that in any system of belief, one must take some belief as 
a starting point, and the starting point determines the form of life of the believer. 
Any such belief must in principle be groundless or beyond justification, since it is 
a starting point.° We might add that such a belief is also beyond epistemic 
evaluation, so that being a starting point constitutes an exemption. 


Does the foregoing exemption solve the problem for secular consistency? It 
seems not. For the question arises, Why does this provide exemption only for 
belief in the external world as the starting point, and not any other beliefs taken 
as starting points? If one takes both belief in the external world and religious 
belief as independent starting points, is one thereby exempt from evaluation of 
both beliefs? And if one takes only religious belief, rather than belief in the 
external world, as a starting point, is one's religious belief exempt? If the idea of 
a starting point is to afford us a solution to the problem for secular consistency, 
these questions must be settled. 


One might suggest that, since only one starting point is necessary in order to get 
a web of belief started, and since everyone believes in the external world, belief 
in the external world is the only starting point that is exempt from epistemic 
criticism. Those who take on beliefs that are additional starting points (i.e. 
groundless beliefs), such as religious beliefs, are doing something unnecessary 
or extra, so the extra beliefs’ starting-point status does not constitute an 
exemption. This suggestion might be tempting, but it lacks imagination. One 
could take belief in a benevolent, non-deceiving deity as one's only starting 
point, and argue on that basis for the external world: God would not have made 
us to have experiences unless they are generally accurate (as Descartes argued, 
minus his arguments for God's existence, since in this scenario the existence of 
the non-deceiving God is a groundless starting point).® So it is not the case that 
everyone (p.8) who believes in the external world must take the external world 
as a Starting point. Religious believers could get by with only one starting point, 
just as the secularist does. The question remains why the exemption applies only 
to the external world, and not to religious belief. 


Hume is more explicit about the features of belief in the external world that 
make it unique. Humean Naturalism, on a Strawsonian reading, is the view that 
belief in the external world is recalcitrant in a way that other beliefs are not. 
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Nature has instilled in us the belief in the external world, so that no application 
of reason or assessment of evidence can ever lead us to abandon it. The belief is 
simply part of how we are built. If this is true, then it seems to be a promising 
exemption: our belief is something we are stuck with, not something any 
reasoning can affect or eliminate. 


“Nature, by an absolute and uncontrollable necessity, has determined us to 
judge as well as to breathe and feel; nor can we any more forbear viewing 
certain objects in a stronger and fuller light, upon account of their 
customary connexion with a present impression, than we can hinder 
ourselves from thinking, as long as we are awake, or seeing the 
surrounding bodies, when we turn our eyes towards them in broad 
sunshine. Whoever has taken the pains to refute the cavils of this total 
scepticism, has really disputed without an antagonist, and endeavoured by 
arguments to establish a faculty, which nature has antecedently implanted 
in the mind, and rendered unavoidable.” (Book 1, Part 4, Sec 1) 


“Thus the sceptic still continues to reason and believe, even though he 
asserts that he cannot defend his reason by reason; and by the same rule 
he must assent to the principle concerning the existence of body, though 
he cannot pretend, by any arguments of philosophy, to maintain its 
veracity. Nature has not left this to his choice, and has doubtless esteemed 
it an affair of too great importance, to be trusted to our uncertain 
reasonings and speculations. We may well ask, What causes induce us to 
believe in the existence of body? but it is in vain to ask, Whether there be 
body or not? That is a point which we must take for granted in all our 
reasonings.” (Book 1, Part 4, Sec 2) 


Strawson's reading of Hume emphasizes the idea that belief in the external 
world is unavoidable (italics are from the original): 


“{[Hume's] point is really the very simple one that, whatever arguments 
may be produced on one side or the other of the question [whether there 
are external objects], we simply] cannot help believing in the existence of 
body.” (11) 


“(Skeptical arguments] are to be neglected because they are idle; 
powerless against the force of nature, of our naturally implanted 
disposition to belief.” (13) 


“These unavoidable natural convictions [in the existence of body] ... are 


ineradicably implanted in our minds by nature.”” 


(p.9) What follows from this, on Strawson's reading, is that the question of 
justification cannot apply to our belief in the external world: 
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“(Hume's] point... is that arguments, reasonings, either for or against the 
skeptical position, are, in practice, equally inefficacious and idle; since our 
natural disposition to belief, on the points challenged by the skeptic, is 
absolutely compelling and inescapable; neither shaken by skeptical 
argument nor reinforced by rational counter-argument. Where Nature thus 
determines us, we have an original non-rational commitment which sets 
the bounds within which, or the stage upon which, reason can effectively 
operate, and within which the question of the rationality or irrationality, 
justification or lack of justification, of this or that particular judgment or 
belief can come up.” (39) 


This is why Strawson sees Hume as deeming this belief to be “outside of our 
rational competence.” 


In order for this to solve the problem for secular consistency we must add that, 
in contrast, reasoning and assessments of evidence can affect religious beliefs. 
In other words, religious beliefs are not unavoidable. This is plausible given that 
many former believers have dropped their belief in response to argument, and 
many of us have never held any religious belief in the first place.® 


Here, then, is a potential solution to the problem for secular consistency. Belief 
in the external world is unavoidable—resistant to change by any reasoning or 
assessment of evidence—while religious belief is not. A belief's being 
unavoidable exempts it from reasonable epistemic evaluation.’ Therefore, it is 
unreasonable to criticize belief in the external world, and the same exemption 
does not show that it is unreasonable to criticize religious belief. 


Unfortunately, there are reasons for dissatisfaction with this solution to the 
problem of secular consistency. 


One problem is the assumption that being unavoidable exempts a belief from 
epistemic evaluation. It is not generally true that being unavoidable constitutes 
exemption from evaluation. For example, if one is naturally clumsy, then it may 
be unavoidable that one walks ungracefully. But it is still the case that one walks 
ungracefully. The features that determine whether one walks gracefully do not 
presuppose that one can avoid lacking those features. Likewise, the features 
that determine whether a belief is epistemically justified concern the likely truth 
of the belief. The claim that a belief has such a feature need not presuppose that 
one could have avoided forming that belief. So, like (p.10) a walk that 
unavoidably lacks grace, a belief can unavoidably lack epistemic qualities. At any 
rate, we have not been presented with any reason to reject this intuitive claim.!° 
One might suggest that it is unreasonable to evaluate an unavoidable belief, not 
because the features relevant to evaluation presuppose that the belief is 
avoidable, but because the only purpose of evaluation is reform, and an 
unavoidable belief cannot be reformed. The problem with this suggestion is that 
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the purpose of evaluating belief in the external world, in the context of the 
problem for secular consistency, is not to decide whether to believe in the 
external world. Rather, it is to see whether, in criticizing religious belief, we are 
successfully picking out a flaw that is unique to religious belief, or whether, 
instead, we are merely picking out a flaw that our own belief in the external 
world has as well. The purpose is to compare, not to reform.!! 

Furthermore, evaluation can lead to reform of the sort that is the goal of our 
evaluation. Even if our belief in the external world is unavoidable, our attitudes 
about the belief depend on our evaluation of the belief. In reaction to epistemic 
evaluation, we may become reasonably convinced that our belief in the external 
world lacks epistemic credentials, such as being supported by evidence. This 
could reasonably lead us to take less seriously epistemic criticism of other 
beliefs; it leads to humility. (This point was recognized by Hume in section 12 of 
the Enquiry, where he prescribed his “mitigated” skepticism.) Our lack of 
humility in criticizing religious beliefs is precisely the point of the problem for 
secular consistency. Since evaluation of belief in the external world can 
reasonably lead to a relevant change in attitude, and since the purpose of 
evaluation is to determine whether this change in attitude is reasonable, it 
seems perfectly reasonable to consider epistemic evaluation, regardless of 
whether the belief being evaluated is unavoidable. 


To sum up: Since it is unclear why a belief's unavoidability entails its exemption 
from epistemic evaluation, Strawson's Humean exemption, as it stands, does not 
provide a satisfactory solution to the problem of secular consistency. 


IV. Excuses 

In the previous section I argued that Strawson's Wittgensteinian and Humean 
exemptions do not provide a satisfying solution to our problem. Still, something 
about Hume's original idea seems promising. Belief in the external world is in 
some way more central to our natural situation, it is a very human thing to 
believe, and this could be a part of a defense against criticism. 


Consider again the wasp sting example. She drops the tea tray and we criticize 
her for it. She answers “But a wasp stung me!” On the interpretation given in 
the previous section, she is claiming to be exempt from evaluation. But there is 
an alternative (p.11) interpretation of the example. Imagine the defendant 
putting the plea like this: “I apologize, but I was distracted and moved by this 
wasp sting.” We could understand her as accepting that she did something 
wrong, or bad, or less than ideal, and this is why she apologizes. So she is not 
offering an exemption. Still, she is offering the wasp sting as a way of mitigating 
the criticism. In other words, she is offering an excuse. 


Austin's example concerns an action, not a belief. But anything that can be 
criticized may be defended by excuse, since an excuse is simply an attempt to 
mitigate criticism without appealing to justification or exemption. Thus, even if 
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belief is not an intentional action, it can be defended by an excuse, just as 
dispositions, moods, and other character traits can be criticized and defended by 
excuses. 


Why regard our situation as one that excuses our belief in the external world? 
While Strawson's Humean exemption focused exclusively on the unavoidability 
of our belief in the external world, there is another important element of Hume's 
observation: Nature instilled this belief in us, so that it was not formed by our 
reasonings, and nor is it sustained by any such faculty in the face of criticism. In 
this way one can partially “disown” the belief, just as the defendant may disown 
her dropping the tea tray by explaining that the cause that made it practically 
inevitable, the wasp sting, was external to her in some sense. This does not 
make the dropping of the tea tray, its badness, or the wasp sting, go away. But it 
does partially get the agent off the hook. 


Thus, when Hume writes 


“Nature has not left [our belief in the external world] to [our] choice, and 
has doubtless esteemed it an affair of too great importance to be entrusted 
to our uncertain reasonings and speculations” 


let us understand this plea along the lines of Austin's remark that to offer an 
excuse is to 


“,. admit that it wasn't a good thing to have done, but to argue that it is 
not quite fair or correct to say baldly ‘X did A’. We may Say it isn't fair just 
to say X did it; perhaps he was under somebody's influence, or was 
nudged.” (italics from the original) 


That our belief is unavoidable plays a part in this, since the influence of an 
external force provides an excuse only to the extent that it is compelling. But 
that it was an external (that is, to the individual) influence is also a crucial part 
of this excuse. Nature “nudged” us toward the belief by making it practically 
unavoidable, so that it is not fair to say baldly that the belief is ours. Still, it is 
not a good thing to believe, from an epistemic perspective: epistemic evaluation 
has to do with evidence and likelihood, and these qualities are unaffected by the 
fact that it is Nature, not just us or our doxastic faculties, that explains our 
belief. Our natural inclination to believe is like an innate wasp sting that results 
in an epistemically flawed situation. 


Let us consider this excuse for belief in the external world in more detail. In 
defense of our belief in the external world we can offer a “Humean excuse”: 


We are to a high degree stuck with this belief, and we did not intentionally 
cultivate our being stuck in this way. 
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(p. 


12) In other words, we are naturally stuck. Notice that the excuse is a 


conjunction. As we will see, both conjuncts must be in place in order for the 
excuse to work. 


Let us begin with the first conjunct, that we are stuck with our belief in the 
external world. There are at least three ways in which we are stuck, and in each 
of these ways we are more stuck with our belief in the external world than with 
any religious belief we might have. This later point is worth emphasizing since 


we 
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ultimately aim to solve the problem for secular consistency. 


1. Belief in the external world is not responsive to reason. That is, even 
while reflecting on its groundlessness or appreciating skeptical reasons 
for suspending judgment, our confidence does not decrease 
proportionally. It is difficult to become even a little less confident in the 
external world. No amount of reasoning, it seems, can completely 
vanquish our confidence. In contrast, it is entirely possible to become 
fully convinced of the falsity of any religious doctrine upon reflection on 
its (purported) groundlessness. Or, at least, for a secular critic of religion, 
who lacks religious belief, it is clear, by introspection, that lacking 
religious belief is possible for a human, and quite plausible this lack can 
be brought about by reasoning. Indeed, many secular thinkers have 
witnessed first hand their own religious beliefs changing, and ultimately 
being eliminated, as a result of reasoning. So belief in the external world 
is naturally less responsive to reason than religious belief. 

2. As Hume famously observed, belief in the external world is stubborn. 
Even if one's confidence is slightly lowered in response to reasoning, that 
confidence invariably comes back full-force after one leaves the study and 
ventures out into the world again. In fact, it becomes impossible to take 
seriously the thought that it might be false; it is a subject of humor 
among philosophers off the job. Religious belief is usually less stubborn. 
Again, many people manage to permanently shake their religious beliefs 
by reflecting and coming to doubt them. And these doubts can haunt the 
religious believer long after she leaves her study. The secular critic's 
introspective experience provides good evidence for this, since any 
religious belief that he or she may have started out with is no longer 
coming back full-force. So belief in the external world is naturally more 
stubborn than religious belief. 

3. Belief in the external world is a central part of one's situation. Almost 
every salient aspect of our mental lives (our desires, hopes, fears, etc.) is 
either directly concerned with the external world as it is presented 
through our senses or takes as its content something which takes for 
granted that there is an external world revealed through our senses. For 
instance, almost all of our desires concern objects and people (or states 
of affairs involving objects and people), which are represented by or 
inferred from our sensory perceptions. If one managed to drop one's 
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belief in the external world, then vast swaths of one's mental life would 
be undermined and would no longer cohere with one's beliefs. This sort of 
incoherence (p.13) may itself be psychologically impossible, and the 
only way to avoid it would be to completely alter almost every aspect of 
one's life. 


The centrality of this belief is reflected in our fear of a world in which we lack it. 
What would life be like without this belief? What would our emotions take as 
their objects? How would we know what to expect from one moment to the next? 
Detailed contemplation of life without belief in the external world presents a 
dark, abysmal picture. To be sure, one could go on acting as if one believed in 
the external world. But if we did not believe it, we would lead a lonely, fearful 
life indeed. 


Of course, holding religious beliefs can also be central to one's mental life.13 But 
it seems that it is not as central as belief in the external world.!* The difference 
between one who believes in the external world and one who does not is far 
greater than the difference between a religious believer and an atheist. Belief in 
the external world determines a form of life, whereas religious belief represents 
one way among many to lead such a life. Perhaps a religious believer might find 
it unthinkable what life is like without her belief. But the fact is that some, or 
much, of one's everyday life would remain more or less the same. We go to work, 
we find food, we try to achieve our earthly goals by moving around and making 
sounds. This basic foundation of ordinary life would not change. 


Thus, the degree to which belief in the external world is a central part of one's 
situation is greater than the degree to which religious belief is a central part of 
one's situation. (I discuss this again below.) 


So far I have suggested that we are more stuck, in three important ways, with 
belief in the external world than we are with religious belief. This itself does not 
necessarily constitute a good excuse. To see why, suppose that you are criticized 
for having a short temper. You answer, “I’m stuck with it; it’d be practically 
impossible to get rid of it.” Now suppose that you are stuck with a short temper 
only because you willingly enrolled in short-temper camp, where they trained 
you to be stuck by developing psychological mechanisms to prevent you from 
ridding yourself of this temperament. Then the excuse that you offered for 
having a short temper seems much less compelling, since you willingly 
developed your being stuck. It is as if the lady who dropped the tea tray used the 
wasp sting as an excuse even though she willingly shoved a wasp up her 
sleeve.!5 

(p.14) It is important, then, that our being stuck with belief in the external 
world is not something that we intentionally cultivated. Insofar as one is also to 
some degree stuck with religious belief, this is often the result of intentional 
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cultivation. People go to Bible camp or Bible groups to cultivate the 
stubbornness of their belief—though they would not say they are cultivating 
stubbornness, but rather strengthening their faith.!® People pray at regular 
intervals and establish rituals, willingly making their belief a more central part 
of their situation. They actively shun doubt. People position themselves to 
become more stuck with their religious beliefs. This weakens their excuse for 
believing it. The explanation for their being stuck with their belief goes beyond 
the mere fact that they are human. 


For further illustration, consider a monk who manages to get as stuck with his 
religious belief as we are with our belief in the external world. Since he did this 
intentionally, by moving away to a monastery, restricting his daily activities to 
religious activity, etc., and since he did this in order to dedicate himself to his 
religious conviction, his excuse for his religious belief is not as strong as our 
excuse. He is more like the person who willingly enrolled in short-temper camp, 
or shoved a wasp up his sleeve. 


Thus, it is crucial to our excuse for believing in the external world that we did 
not intentionally cultivate being stuck with it. I address some objections to this 
below. For now, note that this corresponds with Hume's emphasis that it is 
nature, not our faculties, that establish and sustain our belief in the external 
world. Putting the two conjuncts of the Humean excuse together, we can say in 
defense of our belief that we are naturally stuck with it, and we are not as 
naturally stuck with religious belief. Now the question arises: How exactly does 
being naturally stuck constitute an excuse? 


And excuse is supposed to mitigate criticism. There are two ways for our being 
naturally stuck with a belief to constitute an excuse for believing it in the face of 
epistemic criticism. One could claim that: 


(1) We have to some extent satisfied the epistemic demands on this 
belief.” 


or 


(2) Criticism on the basis of not having satisfied the epistemic demands is 
misplaced, unreasonable, or not worth taking seriously. 


The excuse can be a combination of both (1) and (2), but these are two distinct 
claims, so they are worth examining separately. 


Our being naturally stuck with belief in the external world could support (1) 
because, to the extent that J did not form and do not sustain the belief, since I 
am naturally stuck with it, I have not failed to meet the epistemic demands. This 
is the case as long as we accept the idea that, since my reasoning faculties and 
assessment of evidence cannot alter my belief, it is not entirely fair to say that 
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the formation of the belief is mine. Notice that this is not an exemption, since it 
is a claim that, as a matter of degree, Ihave (p.15) met the epistemic demands 
to some extent. There is still some extent to which I have failed to meet the 
demands. 


The disadvantage of conceiving of the Humean excuse along the lines of (1) is 
that it commits us to a controversial view of epistemic demands. If epistemic 
demands can only apply to elements of my belief that are within the influence of 
my faculties of reason and assessment of evidence, then some popular, 
externalist theories of epistemic normativity must be wrong. On those theories, 
environmental factors can figure in the epistemic quality of my beliefs. So if 
those environmental factors are just as external to “me” or my faculties as 
“nature” is according to the Humean excuse, insisting on version (1) of the 
Humean excuse commits us to rejecting such externalist theories. It is 
preferable, in the context of solving the problem for secular consistency, to steer 
clear of such controversial commitments. 


Fortunately, we have the option of understanding the Humean excuse as a plea 
in support of (2). According to (2), even if belief in the external world is 
epistemically unjustified, and even if I have in that regard completely failed to 
meet the epistemic demands, it is unreasonable to criticize me on that basis. To 
the extent that an external influence accounts for my belief in the external 
world, it is not reasonable to criticize me for the epistemic flaw that it 
constitutes. I can agree whole-heartedly with my critic that the belief is 
epistemically flawed, so any criticism would be obviated. Because it is not up to 
me (or my faculty of reasoning or assessment of the evidence), it is unreasonable 
to take this to reflect on my personal status. That Iam human explains the belief, 
not some feature particular to me as an individual. In the case of religious belief, 
the extent to which one's personal faculties of reasoning and assessment of 
evidence can affect one's belief is far greater, or else its being unresponsive and 
stubborn is the result of intentional cultivation rather than the mere fact that 
one is human.!® So it is not nearly as unreasonable to persist in criticizing the 
religious believer. It is worth expanding briefly on this point. 


While it is not quite fair to say that I form and sustain the belief in the external 
world, it is also not quite fair to say that I did not form and sustain the belief. 
Perhaps it is vague where “nature” (or “my human nature”) begins and “I” end, 
or how “external” to “myself” nature's influence is supposed to be. But it is 
clearly reasonable to say that J sustain my religious belief when I intentionally 
cultivate the belief, or when my belief is under the influence of my faculty of 
reasoning and assessment of evidence. So one may disown one's belief in the 
external world to a greater extent than one can disown one's religious belief. 
Accordingly, the excuse for the former is stronger than any excuse for the latter; 
excuses are matters of degree. Fortunately, all we need to show in order to solve 
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the problem for secular consistency is that it is more reasonable to criticize 
religious belief than it is to criticize belief in the external world. 


Now that the Humean excuse has been more fully set out, let us consider three 
objections. 


(p.16) First, version (2) of the Humean excuse assumes that it is possible to 
have a flaw for which one cannot be reasonably criticized. One might reject this 
assumption if one holds that to be flawed just is to be worthy of criticism. 


In considering this objection, Gary Watson's (1996) discussion is helpful. He 
distinguishes between judgments made from the “aretaic” perspective from 
judgments which “hold one accountable” or “impose sanctions.” Aretaic 
judgments are mere appraisals, or tallies of “excellences and faults—or virtues 
and vices—as manifested in thought and action” (5). Holding one accountable 
involves being “liable to certain adverse or unwelcome treatment,” such as 
criticism. He writes, “It is no contradiction ... to respond to the aretaic face of 
responsibility while denying the legitimacy of moral accountability” (9). It is 
possible, in other words, to accept an aretaic judgment without accepting that 
any sanctions are appropriate. This happens when the thing being criticized is 
not an expression of one's moral character. In this way, evaluating and criticizing 
can come apart. One can accept the negative aretaic evaluation while disowning 
some of the criticism or maintaining that one is not fully accountable.!9 This is 
helpful because it seems to be applicable to the case of epistemic criticism of 
belief in the external world. There seems to be no incoherence in the following 
thought: 


I accept the aretaic judgment that my belief is epistemically flawed, for it is 
not supported by any evidence and otherwise lacks epistemic credentials. 
However, since I am naturally stuck with this belief, it would be 
unreasonable to hold me accountable for this flaw. Perhaps we can lament 
the fact that nature made humans stuck with this necessarily epistemically 
flawed belief. But being human, and therefore stuck, is not something one 
can reasonably criticize me for. 


Since this seems perfectly coherent, the assumption that this is possible is 
acceptable after all, at least in our case of epistemic appraisal. 


If one finds unconvincing the foregoing discussion of Watson's distinction 
between aretaic evaluation and accountability, or the distinction's application to 
epistemic criticism, there is still another reply available. Let us grant that, as the 
objector states, one's being flawed entails that there is some reason to criticize 
one. So, since belief in the external world is epistemically flawed, there is some 
reason to criticize this belief. Still, our being naturally stuck with the belief is a 
reason against criticizing one for the belief, which outweighs, or at least 
neutralizes, the initial reason in favor of criticism. All things considered, there is 
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no good reason to criticize one for the belief. On this view, which is consistent 
with the Humean excuse as a solution to our problem, the entailment from 
having a flaw to there being some reason to criticize is left intact. The balance of 
reasons, though, does not support criticism in the case of belief in the external 
world. 


The second objection concerns the second conjunct of the Humean excuse. It 
might (p.17) seem that we do cultivate our being stuck with belief in the 
external world, since we are surrounded by like-minded people who also believe 
in the external world. 


However, most of us are not aware of any camp or community of people who lack 
belief in the external world, so we have no real choice in the matter. And we do 
not choose which community to live in on the basis of how well it would 
strengthen our belief in the external world, so we do not intentionally—we do 
not intend to—strengthen our belief by living in such a community. Indeed, our 
choice of community is made in part on the presupposition that there is an 
external world, and that people, communities, and things are more or less the 
way we perceive them. 


It may be that, in certain eras in history or even presently in some parts of the 
world, being a member of a religious community is as unavoidable as being a 
member of a community that believes in the external world. It seems to me that 
in such situations people have a very strong excuse for their religious belief. But 
it still seems clear that such religious belief is not as stubborn and unresponsive 
to reason as our belief in the external world. After all, many people have since 
dropped their religious beliefs, but almost no one has dropped belief in the 
external world. So even compared to relatively excusable religious belief, belief 
in the external world is more excusable. In any case, that those who have no 
choice but to live among religious believers have a stronger excuse seems to me 
to be the right result: intuitively, it is more unreasonable to criticize a religious 
believer who has had no choice but to cultivate his religious conviction than it is 
to criticize a religious believer who had options but intentionally chose to 
cultivate his faith. 


Some of us today are naturally strongly inclined toward religious belief, and not 
because of any intentional cultivation. In that case, again, our excuse for our 
religious belief is relatively strong (though I doubt it is ever as strong as our 
excuse for belief in the external world). Still, we must not lose sight of the point 
here, which is to solve the problem for secular consistency. A secular critic of 
religious belief can say honestly that she herself is stuck with belief in the 
external world to a much greater degree, and not as a result of intentional 
cultivation, so that her belief in the external world is still defensible even given 
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her criticism of religious belief. Clearly the secular person is less stuck with 
religious belief, since she lacks religious belief altogether. 


A third objection is that the contingency of the relative strength of our Humean 
excuse makes this defense unsatisfying. The reply is that there is no principled 
reason to reject defenses that rest on contingent features of our psychology. 
Which beliefs we have justification for is also a contingent matter (since it is 
contingent that we have evidence in the form of experience at all). So why 
should one's defense avoid contingent facts? And, for what it is worth, the 
contingency of our defense is perfectly in line with Hume's original idea. When 
Hume states that Nature “esteemed it an affair of too great importance to be 
entrusted to our uncertain reasonings and speculations,” it is implicit that 
Nature might have done otherwise, and could have esteemed our belief in the 
external world an affair of less importance, or endowed us with a faculty of 
reasoning that is strong rather than frail. Of course, if Nature had done that, 
Nature would have shaped a creature that is not human. And it may be—though 
this is an empirical, contingent question—that such a creature would not 
survive. 


(p.18) The Humean excuse holds up to scrutiny better than the proposals 
considered in previous sections. Strawson's Humean exemption assumed that 
unavoidability entails exemption from epistemic evaluation. This seems like an 
optional view at best. In contrast, the Humean excuse makes no such 
assumption. Instead it need only assume that to some degree, depending on the 
degree to which we are naturally stuck, criticism on the basis of epistemic 
evaluation is unreasonable. Pragmatic justifications assume the truth of the 
belief they are supposed to defend, and they do not directly address the 
epistemic criticism they are supposed to defend against. In contrast, the 
Humean excuse can be established introspectively, without any assumption that 
there is an external world. One can tell, from the armchair, that one's belief is 
not responsive to reason, stubborn, and a central part of one's cognitive 
situation, and one can also tell that one did not intentionally cultivate being 
stuck in these ways. And the Humean excuse directly addresses the criticism in 
question, since it admits that the belief is epistemically defective (to some 
degree, depending on whether version (1) or (2) is emphasized), and mitigates 
criticism on those grounds. 


In conclusion, let us rehearse an intuitive version of the Humean excuse. If 
criticized for believing in the external world, I will say that, even if the belief is 
epistemically flawed, I am naturally stuck with this belief, given the sort of 
creature that I am. So it is not fair to say baldly that it is my flaw; it is a natural 
human flaw. Criticism therefore seems out of place, at least to some great 
extent. In contrast, if you criticize a religious believer, he or she cannot claim to 
be as stuck, since reasoning and assessment of evidence can alter the belief. And 
to the extent that a religious believer is stuck, this is usually the result of 
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intentional cultivation. So being the sort of creature he or she is does not fully 
explain, and therefore does not as thoroughly excuse, religious belief. 
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Notes: 


(1) This chapter was presented at New York University, University of 
Copenhagen, the Work in Progress seminar at the Claremont Colleges, the UT 
Austin/Baylor Philosophy of Religion Conference, and UC Irvine. Thanks to all of 
those participants for helpful comments. 

(2) Another reason for dissatisfaction with the appeal to pragmatic justification is 
that our belief is not based on any such justification. We do not believe it 
because it is advantageous, and we would still believe it even if we were 
agnostic about whether Simple Pragmatism or any other non-epistemic principle 
of justification is true. For illustration of why such a defense is unsatisfying, 
consider another version of the tea tray example: she drops the tea tray for the 
fun of it, and when criticized she appeals to the fact that an emotional storm was 
about to break out. This may satisfy the criticizer if the criticizer falsely believes 
that preventing a greater harm was her operative reason for dropping the tea 
tray. But if the criticizer knows the truth, that she did it for fun and without 
giving the prevention of an emotional storm a thought, then her defense will fall 
flat. The criticizer will think it irrelevant that, after the fact, the tea-tray dropper 
came up with something that would have justified the action. Her action was not 
based on this justification, so as a defense the justification seems superficial. 
Intuitively, she is not off the hook. 


(3) As McDowell (1994) puts it, “[I]t is one thing to be exempt from blame, on the 
ground that the position we find ourselves in can be traced ultimately to brute 
force; it is quite another thing to have a justification” (p. 8). 


(*) In Austin's original example, the wasp sting is supposed to illustrate what he 
calls an ‘excuse’ rather than what I am calling an ‘exemption’. I discuss excuses 
in the next section. 


(°) It is important to note that the term ‘starting point’ is not to be understood in 
a temporal sense. Your first belief might not be your starting point in the 
intended sense here. Rather, which belief is your starting point is a matter of 
epistemic priority. Belief in the external world is a starting point in the sense 
that, although it ultimately serves as a reason for many other beliefs, no other 
belief serves as its supporting reason. 


(°) It is important to emphasize that none of this is meant to imply that one can 
simply choose whichever starting point, or “form of life,” one wants. 
Wittgenstein did not think that bedrocks are easily movable (hence the term 
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‘bedrock’, of course) and nor do contemporary proponents of this view (e.g. 
Alston (1996)). The point here is not that we can choose whatever starting point 
we want, but that some religious believers clearly do have religious belief as 
their starting point, and it is not clear why this does not exempt them from 
evaluation of this belief. 


(’) Though I will not pursue this, one might quibble with some of these details. 
For instance, is our belief in the external world literally “ineradicable,” as 
Strawson suggests on behalf of Hume? It is hard to establish this by 
introspection. I find no reason to doubt that brainwashing, drugs, hypnosis, and 
sensory deprivation tanks could eradicate my belief in the external world (18). 


(8) As John Bishop (2007) puts it, “short of madness, it would be psychologically 
impossible not to be committed to sensory perceptual doxastic practice, whereas 
not committing oneself to theistic doxastic practice is entirely psychologically 
feasible” (p. 89). 


(2) This is importantly different from the view, which others have attributed to 
Hume (for instance, Garrett (2007)), that the unavoidability of the belief 
establishes that we have some epistemic justification or right to believe it. 


(19) A deontologist, who holds that epistemic evaluation exclusively concerns 
what one ought or ought not to believe, may wish to argue that there is sucha 
reason. I leave discussion of this aside because my goal is to find a solution to 
the problem for secular consistency that avoids any controversial commitments 
within the theory of knowledge and justification (see section I for an explanation 
of this goal). 


(11) The idea that evaluation can serve to pick out features rather than to blame 
or reform is familiar to ethicists. Watson (1996) calls this the “aretaic” mode of 
evaluation. I discuss this in more detail in the next section. 


(12) Would life be the same if we believed that we are deceived by a demon that 
makes it seem as if we live in an external world full of people and things? Clearly 
not. For instance, we take the existence of other people very seriously, and 
would live completely different lives if we did not believe that there were other 
people. 


(13) This is a matter of degree, and an empirical question. There is some debate 
about whether there is a “God spot” in the brain, whose function is to produce 
mystical experiences (Beauregard and Paquette (2006) suggest that there is no 
such thing), and a wider debate about whether our disposition to take on 
religious belief is an adaptation that once had an evolutionary advantage (see, 
for example, Atran (2002)). 
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(14) Are there creatures, perhaps humans, whose mental lives are completely 
riddled with mystical experiences of the supernatural? I have never heard of 
such a creature that is naturally occurring, but if there were such a creature, 
her religious belief would be just as central a part of her situation. The point is 
that humans are generally not like this. 


(15) The idea that whether one intentionally cultivated one's character bears on 
whether criticism of one is reasonable is not new. A version can be found in 
Aristotle (1985, Book 3, Section 5). 


(16) Accordingly, people who are forced against their will to go to Bible camp 
have a much stronger excuse for their religious belief. 


(17) This corresponds roughly to the sorts of excusing conditions discussed in 
Strawson (1974). 


(18) See the introductory remarks of Hume (1992) for a similar statement. 


(19) Here is Watson (in “Responsibility and the Limits of Evil”, p. 230) ona 
similar case, where we refrain from resentment towards a person who is under 
great strain for an act of rudeness: “Insofar as resentment is a form of reproach 
addressed to an agent, such an attitude loses much of its point here—not, as 
before [in the case of a child], because the other does not fully understand the 
reproach, but because he or she (the true self) repudiates such conduct as well. 
Unlike the case in which the agent acts rudely in the absence of “strain,” here 
the target of your resentment is not one who “really” endorses the behavior you 
are opposing.” 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter discusses two versions of the doctrine of analogical predication. 
One rests on the idea of structural similarity. An analogy between a 
representation and what it represents can legitimately be drawn. Properties of 
the representation provide grounds for inferring corresponding properties of 
what it represents. This is an aspect of a more general phenomenon: Two things 
may have similar structures, or be elements in similar structures, in a way that 
supports analogical inferences and, correspondingly, analogical predication. The 
second rests on the closely related idea of approximation or idealization. Models 
that approximate or idealize a more complex domain can be constructed, and 
properties of items in the models can be used to infer corresponding properties 
of items in that domain. Both understandings of analogy show that analogical 
predications can be informative; that there is an independent argument for the 
doctrine; and that it provides grounds for true statements about God and 
knowledge of God. The versions differ in some ways, but each meshes with the 
doctrine of divine simplicity and provides a model for how we can reason about 
transcendent concepts as well as about God. It is argued that the doctrine of 
analogical predication has importance far beyond the philosophy of religion. 


Keywords: God, divine simplicity, transcendent concepts, philosophy of religion 


Though our lips can only stammer, we yet chant the high things of God.— 
Gregory the Great, Moralia on Job v, 36, in Opera, PL 75, 715; quoted by 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica Ia, 4, 2. 
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How can we, poor, finite beings that we are, speak of an infinite God? Thomas 
Aquinas formulates a well-known answer: we predicate things of God 
analogically. But the doctrine of analogical predication, long influential in both 
Catholic and Protestant thought, has fallen on hard times. Its advocates have 
been accused of circularity, begging the question, and simply being 
uninformative. (“God's faithfulness is not the same as the dog's faithfulness, but 
it's similar.” “How is it similar? How is it different?” “I don't know.”) They have 
even been accused of agnosticism for being incapable of explaining how true 
statements about God and knowledge of God are possible.” 


I am arguing that those complaints rest on interpreting ‘analogy’ in a familiar 
but ultimately inadequate way. In this paper I shall elaborate two versions of the 
doctrine of analogical predication. One rests on the idea of structural similarity.* 
We can legitimately draw an analogy between a representation and what it 
represents. Properties of the representation provide grounds for inferring 
corresponding properties of what it represents. This is an aspect of a more 
general phenomenon: Two things may have similar structures, or be elements in 
similar structures, in a way that supports analogical inferences and, 
correspondingly, analogical predication. 


The second rests on the closely related idea of approximation or idealization. We 
can construct models that approximate or idealize a more complex domain, and 
use properties of items in the models to infer corresponding properties of items 
in that domain. Both understandings of analogy show that analogical 
predications can be informative; that there is an independent argument for the 
doctrine; and that it provides grounds for true statements about God and 
knowledge of God. The versions differ in some ways, (p.21) but I shall argue 
that each meshes with the doctrine of divine simplicity and provides a model for 
how we can reason about transcendent concepts as well as about God. Indeed, I 
shall argue that the doctrine of analogical predication has importance far 
beyond the philosophy of religion. 


I. The Shared Property Argument 

Aquinas presents his doctrine of analogical predication in the Summa Theologica 
(ST), the Summa Contra Gentiles (SCG), and the Commentary on Peter 
Lombard's Sentences (CS): 


... the names said of God and creatures are predicated neither univocally 
nor equivocally but analogically.... (SCG I, 34) 


And in this way some things are said of God and creatures analogically, and 
not in a purely equivocal nor in a purely univocal sense. For we can name 
God only from creatures. Thus whatever is said of God and creatures is 
said according to the relation of a creature to God as its principle and 
cause, wherein all perfections of things pre-exist excellently. (ST Ia, 13, 5) 
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... the Apostle says: ”The invisible things of God are clearly seen being 
understood by the things that are made” (Romans 1:20). Therefore it must 
be said that these names are said of God and creatures in an analogous 
sense, i.e. according to proportion. (ST Ia, 13, 5) 


Thus far, it seems that Aquinas's doctrine comprises these contentions: 


¢ There are predicates F that apply to both God and creatures—that 
is, such that both ‘God is F’ and “This creature is F’ can be true. 

¢ The senses of F in these sentences are not the same, but they are 
systematically related to each other. 

¢ The relation between the senses of Fis analogical, proportional, 
causal, or according to principle. 

¢ We understand God by way of our predications of creatures. That is, 
the sense of Fin ‘This creature is F’ is epistemically prior to its sense 
in ‘God is F.’ 


As so often happens in Aristotelian theories, priority in the order of knowledge is 
the reverse of priority in the order of being. It thus emerges that the sense of F 
in ‘God is F’ is metaphysically prior to its sense in “This creature is F.’ 


This is merely a sketch; as we shall see, Aquinas's doctrine is much more 
elaborate. Even this simple sketch, however, suggests an argument against a 
doctrine of analogical predication, however we might fill it out. The argument, 
which I shall call the shared property argument, takes the following form. An 
analogy presupposes that we can predicate something of both terms in the same 
sense. That is, we can draw an analogy between a and b only ifa and b are 
similar; and a and b are similar only if they have some properties in common.* 
Those properties, however, can serve as the basis for univocal predications. An 
argument from analogy has the structure: (p.22) 


Argument from Analogy 
aisF 

dis similar to b 
Therefore, b is F°** 


But what does it mean fora and b to be similar? Surely, one might think, they 
have to have at least one property in common: There must be some G such that 
Ga and Gb— or, to put it in a form that is equivalent, but will be helpful later, 
there must be G and H such that Ga, Hb, and G = H. Two things with no 
properties at all in common, the argument goes, cannot possibly be counted as 
similar. 
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Even if property sharing is not required for similarity, the argument yields 
property sharing, for a and b both have property F. So, even if an argument from 
analogy does not presuppose a common property, it appears to generate one. 


Applied to God and creatures, that means that an argument from analogy can 
succeed only if God and creatures share some property. Moreover, that property 
must be expressible to be included in the argument, either as part of what it is 
for a and b to be similar or as F, the property the argument assigns to b in its 
conclusion. There must therefore be a predicate that applies in the same sense 
both to God and to creatures. It follows that not all predicates can be used 
analogously when applied to God. The argument does not rule out the possibility 
that some predicates might be applied on the basis of analogy. Any such analogy, 
however, must rest on a similarity established on the foundation of shared 
properties expressible in the form of univocal predications. 


This plainly contradicts Aquinas: 


Univocal predication is impossible between God and creatures. (ST Ia, 13, 
5) 


It also entails that analogical predication cannot be the full story about our 
knowledge of God. It is important to recognize that this argument does not 
undercut an analogical theory entirely; most of our knowledge of God might still 
be analogical. But it does imply that some predicates apply univocally to both 
God and creatures. Once this is admitted, moreover, adopting an analogical 
theory for other predicates might seem unmotivated. To preserve the viability of 
an analogical theory, even in a limited role, one would have to be able to 
distinguish independently between the predicates that are to be understood 
univocally and those to be understood analogically, explaining, in terms of their 
features, why those predicates are in the category they are. That might be 
possible—one might see existence as univocal, but other predications as 
analogical, invoking special features of existence (the very features that led 
Kant, for example, to hold that it is not a determining predicate at all). But the 
burden would be on the advocate of analogical predication to explain not only 
what those special features are but why they are decisive for univocality or its 
impossibility. 


One might object that analogical predication is not an argument, but a kind of 
predication. Aquinas, however, does want to infer something about God from 
truths about creatures. So, analogical predication needs to provide some basis 
for such inferences. If (p.23) the shared property argument is correct, it can do 
so only if there are common properties and thus possibilities for univocal 
predication. 
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II. Structural Similarity 

To undercut the shared property argument, we need other ways of 
understanding arguments from analogy, ways that neither presuppose nor 
generate common properties. Can we understand one thing being a likeness of 
another, or of two things being similar, without assuming common properties? 
Can we argue from analogy without generating a common property? I shall 
argue that we can, and, in fact, routinely do. I shall develop two ways of 
understanding analogical reasoning, neither of which rests on or generates 
common properties. 


The first is a model of analogy as structural similarity. We can think of a 
representation, for example, as analogous to what it represents. This is the core 
insight of the picture theory of language. Whatever its other failings may be, it 
rests on the thought that, at some atomic level, a sentence represents a state of 
affairs by having a structure that is in some way an analogue of the structure of 
the state of affairs. This model is not foreign to Aquinas; he holds a version of 
the picture theory, and in fact begins his discussion with a point about the 
philosophy of mind and language: 


Since according to the Philosopher, words (voces) are signs (signa) of ideas 
(intellectuum), and ideas the likenesses (similitudines) of things (rerum), 
evidently words refer to things signified through the medium of an 
intellectual conception (conceptione intellectus). (ST Ia, 13, 1)6 


This brief summary is ambiguous: voces may mean words or sentences; 
intellectuum, ideas or thoughts; rerum, things or states of affairs. So, Aquinas 
may mean that words are signs of ideas, which are likenesses of things, as the 
above translation assumes, or that sentences are signs of thoughts, which are 
likenesses of states of affairs. I think he holds both versions, at least for atomic 
sentences. But let's focus just on the words-ideas-things version. 


His theory is actually considerably more complicated than his summary 
suggests. A spoken or written predicate (setting aside the distinction between 
types and tokens) signifies an “inner word,” a unit in something like a language 
of thought, which makes it possible to think symbolically as well as 
representationally.’ That inner word stands for an idea or concept. (Throughout, 
I shall assume that the word in question is not ambiguous or equivocal.) The 
predicate thus stands for an idea mediately, by way of an inner word. The inner 
word and the idea have a form as well as a content; they have whatever content 
they have by virtue of their forms. The word, inner or outer, gains its content by 
virtue of its standing for the idea the form of which gives it a certain content. 
The idea relates to things to which it applies both by being their likeness and by 
having as content a property instantiated in them. Say that the idea represents a 
(p.24) property instantiated in things, and applies to things. We may then think 
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of a predicate as referring to a property and itself applying to the things in its 
extension. 


This representational account of thought and language—an account that runs 
from Aristotle through Aquinas, Locke, and modern representationalists— 
exhibits a certain kind of flexibility, which is crucial to Aquinas's doctrine of 
analogical predication. There are two theoretical paths from the predicate to 
things to which it might apply. One runs through the idea or concept alone. The 
predicate is a sign of an idea that applies to things. We can think of the predicate 
and its associated idea as having rules of applicability that permit us to apply 
them in certain cases and forbid us from applying them in others. The other path 
runs not only through the idea but also through the property it represents. The 
predicate refers to a property by virtue of being a sign of an idea that represents 
that property. The property is instantiated in things. 


This gives us two ways of characterizing the predicate or idea's extension: 


1. The I-extension of F is the class of things to which the idea for which F 
is a Sign applies. 

2. The P-extension of F is the class of things having the property to which 
F refers. 


Normally, these classes are the same; the idea applies to all and only the things 
that have the property it represents. In such cases, we can say that the idea 
represents its property completely and adequately. We can speak simply of a 
predicate's extension, for its I-extension just is its P-extension. But an idea might 
be an incomplete or confused representation of its property, in which case the 
class of things to which the idea applies and the class of things having the 
property to which it refers may differ.® 


Now, let's return to the role that being a likeness plays in Aquinas's theory. Ideas 
are likenesses of things. What does that mean? We might try to answer in terms 
of shared properties. When we think of linguistic or mental representation, 
however, that does not seem particularly promising. What property does the 
word ‘cat,’ or the idea or concept of a cat, share with an actual cat? What 
property does an architect's concept or a blueprint of a house have in common 
with an actual house? What matters here, on an Aristotelian view, is nota 
common property but a similarity of structure. Wilfrid Sellars (1968), for 
example, writing about Kant's distinction between sensibility and understanding, 
argues that percepts and concepts are analogous in that they have similar 
structures. We can interpret the similarity required for analogical inference or 
predication in structural terms. 


This might suggest a common property: having the same structure. We might say 
that a and b are similar if there are properties G and H such that Ga, Hb, andG ~ 
H: Gis isomorphic to H. This does not generate a shared property in any sense 
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that would threaten the doctrine of analogical predication, for we might have no 
way to express what this structure is. Two structures can be isomorphic even if 
they are of different (p.25) similarity types—that is, even if they model two 
completely different languages, which refer to completely disjoint classes of 
properties. 


To make sense of Aquinas's position, as this indicates, we must be careful about 
what we mean by common properties. Aquinas has in mind items from Aristotle's 
categories. We might update this by thinking about intrinsic properties, as 
construing Thomas's thesis as the claim that God and creatures have no intrinsic 
properties in common.? We could also generalize to any philosophically 
interesting set of substantive properties—substantive, to set aside the question 
of whether God and creatures share logical properties such as self-identity. The 
claim could then be that no predicate in that set applies univocally to God and 
creatures. It would then be possible to construct a property applying to God and 
creatures univocally—e.g., “being or being analogous to God”—without 
threatening the analogical predication doctrine. 


Further reflection on the idea of structural similarity suggests that isomorphism 
is not necessary for an analogy of this sort to work. There is far more structure 
in percepts than in concepts, for example. So, we might take a concept to apply 
to a percept only if there is a mapping from the former to the latter—more 
precisely, a homomorphism from components of the concept to components of 
the percept. That is, we need only a structure-preserving map from concept to 
percept (and not necessarily the other way around). The concept of 
homomorphism I have in mind is model-theoretic: a homomorphism h from M =( 
D, @) into M’ =( D’, @ )is a function from D into D and basic terms and predicates 
of Ly into expressions of Ly such that 


* h(flay,..., dn)) =f” (h(az),.... h(an)) for each n-ary function symbol fin 
Lu, 

° IfA |= R(ay,..., dp), then B |= Rh (h(az),..., h(dn)) for each n-ary 
relation symbol R in L».!° 


So, we might analyze arguments from analogy in terms of homomorphisms: 
Argument from Analogy: Similarity of Structure 
aisF 
There is a homomorphism h from a into b 
Therefore, b is F* 


This definition neither presupposes nor attributes any common property to a and 
b. The property attributed to b by way of the argument, F*, must be related to F, 
the property attributed to a, but it need not be the same property. It might be the 
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same, of course; (p.26) the homomorphism from concept to percept, and the 
concept's being the concept of a cow, might lead us to conclude that the percept 
is a percept of a cow. But it might not be: the concept's being a concept that 
applies to cows might lead us to conclude that the percept contains a cow- 
shaped image. Other examples make the point more clearly. Freud, at a 
relatively early stage of his thinking, draws an analogy between the mind and a 
hydraulic system. Repressing a desire is like depressing a piston, which forces 
liquid to another part of the mechanism, pushing, say, another piston up. He 
concludes that repressing one desire leads to the formation of another, perhaps 
seemingly unrelated, desire. It is not obvious that desires and pistons have any 
properties in common. But that does nothing to defeat Freud's analogy. (The 
mapping from desires to pistons and vice versa is almost surely not structure- 
preserving, of course, but that is a different matter, a matter of the inadequacy 
of Freudian theory.) We have more faith in the theory that draws an analogy 
between electrons and waves in explaining the results of the double-slit 
experiment. That theory does not depend on electrons and waves having any 
properties in common. 


Notice that, for this analysis of an argument from analogy to make sense, 
however, we must think of a and b as structured. That might be the case— 
concepts and percepts may be structured, for example, in a way that makes this 
an appropriate characterization— but a and b might also be elements in larger 
structures. So, an alternative formulation would be 


Argument from Analogy: Similarity within Similar Structures 
aisF 


There is a homomorphism h from a structure containing a into a structure 
containing b such 


that h(a) = b 
Therefore, b is h(F) 


The homomorphism from a picture of a cow to an actual cow might lead us to 
conclude that the cow is brown, for example. We might conclude this from the 
fact that the image of the cow in the picture is brown—a case in which F = h(F) 
—or from the fact that the image of the cow in the picture is gray (if the picture 
is black-and-white, say). Structural similarity is enough. 


In some cases, the relation that permits one thing to represent another is one- 
many. Think of a map, for instance, in which a dot represents an entire town. 
The homomorphism may take one object into a set of objects. That is already 
included in the above analyses, if we think of b as a set. But we might 
alternatively think of b as an element of a set (a location, say, in a town which we 
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construe as a set of locations, or a neuron in a set of neural firings we identify 
with a certain mental event). That leads to yet another formulation: (p.27) 


Argument from Analogy: Similarity to a Set 
aisF 


There is a homomorphism h from a structure containing a € Dintoa 
structure containing a set c € D such that b € cand h(a) =c 


Therefore, b is h(F) 


It might seem strange to use homomorphisms to explicate Aquinas, since the 
first use of the term dates from 1935, roughly seven hundred years after the 
Summa. But the key idea is structural similarity, which, in Aquinas, most often 
takes the form of representation. A representation represents what it does by 
virtue of being an analogue of it. Representation thus provides the basis for 
arguments from analogy. The details of this particular account of structural 
similarity or representation are not important. Anyone preferring another 
account can substitute it for talk of homomorphisms. 


Moreover, something akin to the idea appears in Aquinas. There are, effectively, 
homomorphisms from concepts to percepts, from percepts and thoughts to 
states of affairs in the world, and from the world itself to the mind of God. 
Correspondingly, we can draw inferences by analogy from concept to percept, 
from percept or thought to the world, and from the world to the mind of God. 
Perhaps the clearest appearance of the idea in Aquinas is his theory of truth. 
That theory is complex and controversial; I cannot get into the details of it here. 
But we could explicate his thesis that truth is the conformity of thoughts to 
things by saying that a thought (at least, a thought of a certain kind, e.g., an 
atomic thought) is true if and only if there is a homomorphism from that thought 
into the world. 


So far, I have been speaking of arguments from analogy. The structural model of 
analogical argument, however, quickly converts into a theory of analogical 
predication. We might use F in place of F* or h(F), speaking analogically of the 
more complex structure being represented. We might, in other words, use the 
language that strictly speaking applies to a representation for the structure 
being represented. Or, we might do the reverse, speaking of a representation 
with words that strictly speaking apply not to the representation but to what it 
represents. In doing so, we are using F, F * or A(F) analogically. 


III. Approximation or Idealization 

I have been arguing that structural similarity provides a model of analogical 
reasoning and, correlatively, analogical predication, that permits us to reason, 
among other things, from representations to what is represented and allows us 
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to use terms that strictly speaking apply to representations for what they 
represent (or the reverse). There is a second model of analogical reasoning and 
predication that extends this idea to additional classes of cases—including, I 
shall argue, Aquinas's account of the relation between our ideas of God and what 
they represent. It centers on the ideas of approximation and idealization. We 
might see it as an alternative to the structural model of analogy, but it might be 
better to see it as an alternative elaboration of that model. Sometimes, our 
representations capture aspects of what they represent precisely. Sometimes, 
they do so only approximately, by ignoring or abstracting away from 
complicating factors. 


(p.28) Consider, for example, a physicist's reasoning about a real-world 
situation. The physicist represents the situation in a model that simplifies— 
really, oversimplifies—the situation in various respects. It may, for example, 
ignore friction. It may treat masses as if they were concentrated in the center of 
the objects rather than spread throughout them. It may treat them as if they 
were spread evenly throughout the object rather than distributed unevenly. It 
may assume that no forces other than gravity are acting on the system from 
outside when in fact the system is subject to very small forces from a number of 
sources. The physicist reasons about the model and uses it to draw conclusions 
about the situation it represents. In this case, however, there is no 
homomorphism from the model into the actual situation, for a map from the 
domain of the model to the actual domain is not structure-preserving. It is 
almost structure-preserving; the relations among the elements of the model 
approximate those holding between the objects in the situation. But they do not 
capture them exactly. 


This kind of approximation or idealization is common in both social and natural 
sciences. Economists construct models of economic relationships. Sociologists 
construct models of family, organizational, and other social relationships. 
Biologists construct models of ecological relationships among species. In all of 
these cases, the correspondence between the elements of the models and the 
realities they represent is approximate rather than precise. The vast 
complication of reality is oversimplified in the model so that certain features of 
reality stand out more clearly. 


Aquinas, I think, thinks of us as doing something like this in constructing 
concepts of God. Finite beings that we are, we cannot comprehend God's infinite 
qualities precisely. We are capable of thinking about God and even knowing 
something about God. But our concepts only approximate the properties of God. 
We devise idealizations of what God is that assimilate God to something we can 
understand, just as the physicist, economist, or sociologist uses idealizations 
that assimilate natural or social phenomena to things we can understand. There 
is nevertheless an important difference. The underlying complexity of a physical 
situation, a set of economic relationships, or a society is immense, but finite. 
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God's complexity is infinite. Our inability to understand the physical and social 
worlds fully is contingent; our inability to understand God fully is necessary. 


Our inability to understand God fully forces us to use imperfect and incomplete 
concepts in thinking about God: 


... what our mind conceives the names of the attributes to mean are true 
likenesses of the reality which God is, although imperfect and incomplete, 
as is the case with anything else that is like to God. (CS I, 2, 1.3) 


Our concepts of God and God's properties are incomplete in the sense that they 
cannot capture all aspects of God. They are imperfect in that they capture only 
inadequately even those aspects of God that they can in some fashion represent. 
Our conceptual abilities allow us to represent God, but only approximately. 


Thus far, Aquinas's account sounds metaphorical. But it can, I think, be made 
precise in a number of different ways. Some ways available in the literature 
depend on the (p.29) relevant properties being numerical, which the properties 
of God do not appear to be, and use limit constructions in a way that would have 
to be construed as metaphorical when applied to thoughts of God.!! So, I shall 
pursue a more abstract analysis. Natural and social scientists use idealizations 
as ways of reasoning about complex situations. Their function is not ontological 
but epistemological. Their function, that is, is instrumental. They seek not so 
much to represent entities as to derive answers. We might think of them as 
reducing, from an epistemic point of view, a highly complex and indeed 
practically unmanageable problem to a more manageable problem, one we can 
solve by means available to us. 


This idea of reducing one unmanageably difficult problem to another more 
accessible problem corresponds to a familiar notion in the theory of 
computability. Say that G is Turing reducible to H if and only if there would be an 
algorithm for solving G if a subroutine were available to solve H.12A Turing 
reduction of G to His a function computable by an oracle machine with an oracle 
for H. The Church-Turing thesis states that Turing reducibility is the most 
general form of an effectively calculable reduction. So, Turing reducibility can 
serve as an abstract analysis of idealization or approximation. A scientist using 
an idealization Turing-reduces an unmanageable problem to a manageable one. 


Indeed, Turing reducibility is an especially good analysis of what Aquinas has in 
mind, for the sort of complexity for which it is suited is not merely of the vast, 
finite, practically unmanageable variety the scientist faces, but the infinitely 
unmanageable sort of complexity God poses for a finite mind. G is Turing 
reducible to H if and only if Gis H-recursive: If we could complete the infinite 
task of determining whether H holds, G would be decidable. We wonder, say, 
whether b is F*, and, finding that problem too complex to address directly, ask 
whether a is F. That problem is computable, and, if we could complete the 
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infinite task of relating the problems precisely, we could conclude with certainty, 
from a's being F, that b is F*. We cannot, of course, complete that infinite task. 
Our conclusion is thus defeasible rather than deductive. But Turing reducibility 
supports an argument from analogy of the form: 


Argument from Analogy: Turing Reducibility 

aisF 

There is a Turing reduction of F * to F relating a to b 
Therefore, b is F * 


This differs from our earlier analyses in that the conclusion is defeasible; it is not 
guaranteed by the truth of the premises. A homomorphism may relate a and b in 
such a way that F*b follows deductively from Fa; a Turing reduction does not, for 
an infinite task intervenes. (There is an asymmetry here. Defeat does not require 
completion of an infinite task; assurance that there are no defeaters does.) 


(p.30) This analysis of arguments from analogy gives rise to a theory of 
analogical predication. We might use the predicate F, applicable directly to our 
idealized model, in speaking about what we are modeling. Alternatively, we 
might use F*, applicable directly to the reality being modeled, to speak of 
elements of our idealization. Either way, we are speaking analogically. F might 
be said to apply directly to elements of the model and analogically and indirectly 
to elements of what we are modeling. 


Applying this to talk and thoughts of God, we might think of the predicates we 
use as applying directly to created things and only analogically and indirectly to 
God. Or, we could think of them as applying directly to God and only indirectly 
and analogically to creatures. 


As I see it, Aquinas chooses the former alternative, at least when we speak of 
what is direct or indirect from an epistemological point of view, in the order of 
knowledge, to use the Aristotelian phrase. Our ideas of God really are likenesses 
of God. But they are imperfect likenesses. They would be perfect if we could 
complete an infinite process— which, of course, as finite beings we cannot do. 


In this life we cannot see the essence of God; but we know God from 
creatures as their principle, and also by way of excellence and remotion. In 
this way therefore He can be named by us from creatures, yet not so that 
the name which signifies Him expresses the divine essence in itself. (STla, 
13, 1) 


Call ideas, sets, or properties one of which can be Turing-reduced to the other 
analogues. Then we can say that the ideas we apply to God are analogues of 
God. 
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IV. Divine Simplicity 

Aquinas's doctrine of divine simplicity might seem to pose a serious threat to 
this construal of the doctrine of analogical predication. God, Aquinas maintains, 
is absolutely simple. There is a huge literature debating what this means.!? But 
some central components of the thesis appear to be: 


1. God has no parts.!4 

2. God has no intrinsic accidental properties. 
3. God is His own essence. 

4. All perfections are identical in God.!> 


(p.31) If God has no parts, then how could we see God as structured? We could 
still, of course, see what we say of God as structured, and see God as playing a 
role within a structure including his creations. A more serious problem stems 
from the last of these theses. If all perfections are identical in God, how can the 
predicates we apply to God—‘omniscient,’ ‘omnipotent,’ ‘omnipresent,’ ‘a se,’ 
‘good,’ to name just a few—be true likenesses of God?! 


In principle, this is no more puzzling than the thought that a scientist might use 
different idealizations to illuminate different aspects of a single, difficult 
problem. The complexity of a situation might be such that no single model can 
succeed in bringing out all the aspects of it that we want to study. The same is 
true of God. We use different idealizations in the attempt to describe the same 
transcendent reality. 


Note that the multiplicity of meaning arises from the fact that the reality 
which is God is above our minds. For our minds cannot take in in one 
conception different modes of perfection (CS I, 2, 1.3) 


The multiplicity in our models of God is an artifact of our inability to understand 
God completely. But the multiplicity is in our models, not in God. 


The perfect unity of God requires that what are manifold and divided in 
others should exist in Him simply and unitedly. Thus it comes about that 
He is one in reality, and yet multiple in idea (secundum rationem), because 
our intellect apprehends Him in a manifold manner, as things represent 
Him. (ST Ia, 13, 4) 


Let's return to the distinction between ideas and properties, and, correlatively, 
between I-extensions and P-extensions. When our idea corresponds to the 
property completely and perfectly, these extensions are identical, for the things 
to which the idea applies are precisely the things having the property. When 
they differ, however, the idea may be inadequate to the property, and the sets 
can diverge. The idea may apply to something that fails to have the property it 
represents. Or it may fail to apply to something having that property. 
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This is what happens with our ideas of God. We have an idea of goodness, for 
example, derived from our interactions with the things of this world. It 
approximates, but does not represent completely and perfectly, the property of 
goodness. We have an idea of knowledge, but it too only approximates the 
relation of knowledge. (We know most things mediately; God's knowledge is 
immediate.) We use the features of things of this world as models for the 
features of God. We find the problem of understanding God unmanageable, in 
other words, and Turing-reduce it to the problem of understanding things of this 
world. We draw conclusions about God from observations about the world and 
the creatures within it. We draw conclusions about this world and the things in it 
from premises about God. Those conclusions are legitimate, but defeasible. Our 
ideas apply directly to the things of this world, but only indirectly and 
analogically to God. The properties of God, then, are represented only 
incompletely and imperfectly by our ideas. (p.32) 


Thus also this term ‘wise’ applied to man in some degree circumscribes 
and comprehends the thing signified; whereas this is not the case when it 
is applied to God; but it leaves the thing signified as uncomprehended, and 
as exceeding the signification of the name. Hence it is evident that this 
term ‘wise’ is not applied in the same way to God and to man. The same 
rule applies to other terms. Hence no name is predicated univocally of God 
and of creatures. (ST Ia, 13, 5) 


In fact, Aquinas holds, those properties are all identical to one another, and to 
God. It is important to keep those two claims distinct. God might be simple in 
the sense that all God's properties are identical—in the sense, that is, that God 
has only one property— without God being that property. 


There is much that is counterintuitive in Aquinas's account, but it is in one sense 
a familiar strategy. ‘Omnipotent,’ ‘omnipresent,’ ‘omniscient,’ ‘a se,’ ‘good,’ 
‘wise,’ ‘exists,’ etc., differ in sense, but have the same referent. 


Just as it is a necessary truth that Hesperus = Phosphorus, so it is a necessary 
truth that omnipotence = omniscience = aseity and so on. We could carry out 
this strategy in a strong form, identifying the properties in this way, or in a weak 
form, identifying their tropes: God's omnipotence = God's omniscience = God's 
aseity, and so on. In either case, the doctrine of analogical predication, though it 
does not entail the doctrine of divine simplicity, is compatible with it, and in fact 
demonstrates its consistency.!” 


That consistency has oftenbeen challenged. Hughes (1989) and Wolterstorff 
(1991), for example, argue that strong simplicity is obviously false: not 
everything good is wise, not everything wise is omniscient, etc. But this ignores 
the distinction between ideas and properties. ‘Wise’ and ‘omniscient’ plainly 
differ in I-extension; the idea of wisdom is not materially equivalent to the idea 
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of omniscience. But that does nothing to show that they differ in P-extension. It 
is consistent to maintain that the terms we apply to God differ in I-extension, 
having been crafted by us to apply directly to creatures, but nevertheless are 
identical in P-extension, for the property they all incompletely and imperfectly 
represent is the same property. Wolterstorff (1991, 535) finds it obvious that 
they do not represent the same property. But that intuition seems to rely on 
taking the ideas we have of these properties as adequate representations of 
them, something Aquinas denies. Finally, Hughes argues that the simplicity 
thesis tells us nothing distinctive about God. But that is not true: the single 
property that all these ideas incompletely and imperfectly represent is God. Even 
on a weakened version of the view, which does not identify God with that 
property, it would be the property of God. 


V. Against Negative Theology 

So far, I have been offering models of analogical predication to show that the 
doctrine is consistent, in itself and with the doctrine of divine simplicity. The 
models also show how analogies between God and the world could make 
thoughts about God intelligible (p.33) and in fact give us grounds for drawing 
conclusions about God from premises about the world. Nothing I have said so 
far, however, offers any reason to adopt a doctrine of analogical predication. 
Indeed, Hughes (1989) argues that there can be no such reason: 


... we would need an F such that “God is good” is synonymous with “God is 
FE” while “This creature is good” is not synonymous with “This creature is 
F.” What could F be? ... it appears that the kinds of considerations that can 
be appealed to in favor of the idea that healthiness cannot be predicated 
univocally of medicines and animals, cannot be appealed to in order to 
support the idea that goodness is not predicated univocally of God and 
creatures. Since I don't know of any other considerations that make 
plausible the idea that God and creatures cannot be said to be good in 
exactly the same sense, I think we should conclude that goodness, wisdom, 
and the like are predicated univocally of God and creatures. (To 
paraphrase Occam, equivocality should not be posited without necessity.) 
(Hughes 1989, 70-71)!8 


Hughes wants precisely what the advocate of analogical predication cannot 
provide— a substantive predicate F that applies directly and nonanalogically to 
God. Consequently, such an advocate should reject his demand. But the 
challenge remains. Is there any independent argument to be given for thinking 
that we can predicate things of God analogically? Why not assume, as Hughes 
does, that univocal predication is possible? Alternatively, why not adopt 
apophaticism, staying within the strict bounds of the via negativa? 
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I propose to answer that challenge. Here is the key to an argument for the 
doctrine of analogical predication independent of that doctrine itself or of the 
doctrine of divine simplicity: 


1. Our minds are finite. 

2. Our conceptual abilities are finitely characterizable (relative, e.g., to 
some set of recognitional capacities). 

3. Our conceptual abilities are thus limited. 

4. But God is unlimited. 


This is the argument that Hughes misses. Aquinas cannot argue for analogical 
predication by specifying a predicate of the kind Hughes wants, for his argument 
rests on the unavailability of any such predicate, and, correspondingly, the 
absence of any specification analogous to ‘conducive to health.’ The problem 
that generates the need for analogical predication is our inability to 
conceptualize God completely and adequately. 


...the total perfection of God's substance cannot be represented in the 
conception of a created mind. (CS 1, 2, 1.3) 


(p.34) That also generates our need for different predicates to try to 
understand God's nature. A single model or idealization can help us to 
understand only some aspects of God. Multiple models allow us to do better. 


... our multiplicity of words for God arises from the fact that God himself is 
greater than our mind; and this depends partly on his fullness of 
perfection, and partly on our mind's inability to comprehend that. (CS 1, 2, 
1.3) 


We might put the argument in this form. God is not finitely characterizable. In 
fact, God is not even partially finitely characterizable. The problem is not just 

that we cannot go on long enough to characterize God. Anything we try to say 
will be inadequate. Our conceptions are not only insufficient but imperfect. In 
some respects they get things wrong. 


I want to suggest an analogy that might be illuminating. Suppose it were 
possible to represent God as a set—a set of circumstances, perhaps, or a set of 
expressions (say, the set of true sentences containing ‘God’). A set is finitely 
characterizable if it is effectively enumerable—if, that is, there is a mechanical 
and infallible method for generating the members of the set.'9 Some sets are not 
finitely characterizable, but have infinite, finitely characterizable subsets. They 
are partially finitely characterizable.2° Others are not finitely characterizable 
and have no infinite finitely characterizable subsets. Call those sets immune.?! 
Here is one way to put the argument: If God were to be represented as a set, 
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God would have to be represented as an immune set, one that is not even 
partially finitely characterizable. 


This might seem incompatible with the simplicity of God. A set is a multiplicity, 
after all, and an immune set is highly complex. But we could still think of God as 
being simple, and being identical with a single property, for example. That 
property would however be highly complex from our limited point of view. 


Suppose that God is analogous to an immune set. By Dekker's theorem, every 
immune set is Turing-reducible to an effectively enumerable set.22 So, every 
immune set has analogues. We could not say anything literally, univocally, and 
directly about God, but we could speak about God analogically, by way of 
predicates understood as applying directly to the analogues. God, though not 
finitely characterizable, would be Turing-reducible to finitely characterizable 
analogues. Those analogues are our ideas of perfections: perfect power, 
knowledge, goodness, wisdom, and so on. 


If the analogy between God and an immune set holds, it explains how true 
statements about God are possible. Dekker's theorem guarantees the existence 
and plurality of analogues of God. (p.35) 


True affirmative propositions can be formed about God. To prove this we 
must know that in every true affirmative proposition the predicate and the 
subject signify in some way the same thing in reality, and different things 
in idea (diversum secundum rationem). (ST Ia, 13, 12) 


Dekker's theorem thus provides an argument against apophaticism. It 
guarantees the existence of analogues of the property or properties of God, 
allowing us to speak of and reason about God analogically. It thus shows the way 
to escape the pull of the via negativa. Creatures do not possess true wisdom, 
goodness, power, etc.; our ideas of those attributes, and thus of God, are 
incomplete and imperfect approximations. But Dekker's theorem tells us that we 
can always find such incomplete and imperfect approximations, ones that are 
close enough to permit us to reason defeasibly about God even if we cannot have 
ideas that are fully adequate to God's nature. 


Our thought that Socrates is wise is true by virtue of the fact that our idea of 
wisdom applies to Socrates. We craft the idea of wisdom by interacting with 
creatures such as Socrates, and develop rules for applying the idea that Socrates 
satisfies. But our idea of wisdom is only an incomplete and imperfect 
representation of wisdom itself. Our thought that God is wise is true analogically, 
for although our rules for applying the idea of wisdom are designed for 
creatures and do not apply directly to God, our idea is an analogue of wisdom 
itself, and God has, or, better, Aquinas asserts, is wisdom. This suffices to give us 
a kind of knowledge of God: 
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... these names signify the divine substance, and are predicated 
substantially of God, although they fall short of a full representation of 
Him. (ST Ia, 13, 2) 


An idea represents a property, and may represent it completely and adequately, 
in which case the I-extension and P-extension of the idea are identical. It may 
represent it partially, in which case its I-extension is an infinite subset of its P- 
extension. Call a property transcendent if and only if no idea even partially 
represents it.23 Aquinas seems to adopt what we might call the Perfections 
Thesis: perfections are transcendent. No ideas even partially represent perfect 
goodness, power, and so on. 


Therefore the aforesaid names signify the divine substance, but in an 
imperfect manner, even as creatures represent it imperfectly. (ST Ia, 13, 2) 


We design our ideas to apply, or fail to apply, to creatures. Their application to 
things of this world is primary; we can extend them to God only by analogy. But 
those ideas also represent properties, and the properties apply or fail to apply, 
primarily, to God, and only analogously to creatures. Ideas apply primarily to 
creatures; properties apply primarily to God. (p.36) 


As regards what is signified by these names, they belong properly (proprie) 
to God, and more properly than they belong to creatures, and are applied 
primarily to Him. But as regards their mode of signification, they do not 
properly and strictly apply to God; for their mode of signification applies to 
creatures. (ST Ia, 13, 3) 


Hence as regards what the name signifies, these names are applied 
primarily to God rather than to creatures, because these perfections flow 
from God to creatures; but as regards the imposition of the names, they 
are primarily applied by us to creatures which we know first. Hence they 
have a mode of signification which belongs to creatures, as said above. (ST 
Ia, 13, 6) 


Since we craft ideas using creatures as our models, ideas are primary in the 
order of knowledge. But the properties are primary in the order of being: 


Thus, therefore, because we come to a knowledge of God from other 
things, the reality in the names said of God and other things belongs by 
priority in God according to His mode of being, but the meaning of the 
name belongs to God by posteriority. And so He is said to be named from 
His effects. (SCG I, 34) 


Despite this difference in priority, and despite our ideas’ inability to represent 
God even partially, we can reason from the world to God, drawing conclusions 
about God from our interaction with the world. 
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... our knowledge of God is derived from the perfections which flow from 
Him to creatures, which perfections are in God in a more eminent way than 
in creatures. Now our intellect apprehends them as they are in creatures, 
and as it apprehends them it signifies them by names. (ST Ia, 13,3) 


This is possible because we craft our ideas as ideas of the properties, and not 
fully independently of them. We know perfections only through creatures, but 
there is a causal relation between God's goodness and the goodness of the 
creatures, and that is enough to relate the idea to the property in a way that 
permits us to draw inferences by analogy. 


For the idea signified by the name is the conception in the intellect of the 
thing signified by the name. But our intellect, since it knows God from 
creatures, in order to understand God, forms conceptions proportional to 
the perfections flowing from God to creatures, which perfections pre-exist 
in God unitedly and simply, whereas in creatures they are received and 
divided and multiplied. (ST Ia, 13, 4) 


We are finally in a position to understand Aquinas's talk of proportionality. Our 
ideas are proportional to the properties they represent; Socrates's wisdom 
somehow relates to the wisdom of God by proportion. The causal connection 
between our idea of wisdom and the wisdom of God suffices for that 
proportionality. We can draw an analogy only if there is some proportional 
relation between our idealization and what it idealizes. There will be such a 
proportional relation if our idealization stands in the right kind of causal relation 
to what it models. Aquinas says little to shed light on the kind of causal relation 
required, the kind of proportionality in question, or the connection between the 
(p.37) two. But that is a problem for any externalist theory of content, and 
Aquinas's theory of analogical predication, contrary to initial appearances, turns 
out to be such a theory. 


VI. Philosophical Applications 

The doctrine of analogical predication, to the extent that it has ever been 
popular, has been thought to have importance primarily within the philosophy of 
religion as explaining how it is possible for us to think about and have 
knowledge of God. I want to close by suggesting that it has much broader 
application. Aquinas meant the doctrine of analogical predication to generalize 
Aristotle's point that ‘being,’ ‘good,’ ‘healthy,’ and so on are said in many senses 
—specifically, many related senses clustering around some core, focal meaning. 
That suggests that the doctrine should have important implications for 
metaphysics and ethics. The concepts of structural similarity, representation, 
and idealization, moreover, range over many different areas of philosophy. 
Anywhere we find them there is a potential application of analogical predication. 
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What makes the concept so useful is its dual role. We may understand something 
as an analogue or as something that has an analogue. To use the structural 
model, we can understand something as a representation or as something 
represented. To use the approximation model, we can see something as an 
idealization or as something idealized—as a model or as something modeled. 


I think the concept of analogical predication can illumine many different kinds of 
relationships. I cannot argue for them here in detail. But I can mention some to 
give a taste of the possibilities. 


One class of applications pertains to concepts that might be thought to be 
transcendent. Think, for example, of the good or the right. We might seek an 
analysis of the good or the right in terms of happiness, virtue, universality, or 
anything else you like. But we could also see these and other normative concepts 
as transcendent. That is, we might see them as immune, not even partially 
finitely characterizable relative to other terms. That would mean that the good 
and the right (or, more generally, all normative terms) are indefinable, and can 
be represented only approximately in other terms.2* That would permit faint- 
hearted, ceteris paribus characterizations—e.g., “what maximizes happiness is, 
other things being equal, right”—while denying the possibility of any more stout- 
hearted analyses.2° It would also imply the possibility of normative principles 
(e.g., “other things being equal, do not steal”) while denying the possibility of 
strictly universal rules (“never, under any circumstances, steal”).2© Truth and 
beauty would also be candidates for this sort of treatment. 


(p.38) Transcendent concepts, in short, could be understood as Aquinas 
understands God, as simple properties that we can understand only by using 
multiple incomplete and imperfect ideas to approximate them. We could draw 
inferences from those ideas to the properties, but only defeasibly; our use of 
‘good,’ ‘right,’ ‘beautiful,’ and the like would have to be understood as 
analogical. 


There are many other potential applications in various areas of philosophy: 


1. Concepts, Percepts, and Things. Starting from Sellars's interpretation 
of Kant, we could see concepts of certain kinds as analogues of percepts, 
which in turn are analogues of things. We might explicate the analogue 
relation either in terms of representations (e.g., homomorphisms) or in 
terms of idealizations (e.g., Turing reducibility). We could thus account 
for inferences from concepts to percepts, and from percepts to the world, 
justifying them while at the same time accounting for their defeasibility. 
We could explain how it is possible for us to use much the same language 
in speaking of concepts, percepts, and things, for, no matter which 
domain we introduce our terms to describe directly, they apply to the 
other realms analogically. 
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2. Sentences, Thoughts, and States of Affairs. We could find a similar 
relation among entities of something like propositional form and content, 
seeing sentences of certain kinds as analogues of thoughts, which in turn 
are analogues of states of affairs. Again, we could think of these in terms 
of representations—deriving something like a picture theory of language 
for a restricted class of sentences, and a correspondence theory of truth 
for thoughts and, indirectly, for sentences of that restricted class—or in 
terms of idealizations. 

3. Experience, the Manifest Image, and the Scientific Image. We might 
think of experience as an analogue of certain aspects of the manifest 
image of the world, the world as it is presented to us and in terms of 
which we understand ourselves, and of that image as in turn an analogue 
of the scientific image of the world. We could thus account for the 
possibility of defeasible inferences from information about experiences to 
information about the objects of experience and then from that to 
information about the scientific image, which, from the perspective of 
scientific realism, would yield information about things in themselves. 

4. Substances and Forms, Essences, or Kinds. We could think of 
substances as analogues of forms, essences, or kinds, or of forms, 
essences, or kinds as analogues to substances. We might, for example, 
think of a kind as an idealization of a substance or a class of substances. 
We might think of a substance as an approximation to a form or essence. 
In this way we might be able to make sense of Plato's claims that objects 
of experience are merely imperfect copies or images of forms, reading 
him as putting in figurative terms the representational or idealization 
relationship that enables us to infer things about substances from things 
about forms, essences, or kinds, or vice versa. 

5. Scientific Theories and Models. We might think of scientific theories or 
models as idealizations of either experience or objects and relationships 
in the world.?” (p.39) Conversely, we might think of the world of 
experience as an idealization of or approximation to the objects in the 
domain of our scientific theories. We could thus explain how we are able 
to infer things about experience or the world from our theories and 
models, and how we are able to infer things about our theories and 
models from information about experience or the world, while also 
explaining the approximate nature and defeasibility of those inferences.2°® 
We could understand why we can use language directed toward 
experience or the ordinary objects we encounter in it in our scientific 
theories, while also using terms from those theories in everyday 
discourse, in terms of analogical predication. Note that we could do this 
even if the theories or models we use were mutually inconsistent, as are 
wave and particle theories of light, or general relativity and quantum 


mechanics.2? 
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6. Mathematics. We might think of mathematical domains as analogues of 
applied, e.g., physical, domains. But we might also see the physical world 
as an analogue of mathematical domains. It seems plausible to think ofa 
mathematical model as an approximation to a physical reality, for 
example; the point of introducing the model is to bring out certain 
aspects of the structure of that reality while omitting others. But we 
might also see mathematics as providing one or more containers into 
which we can map reality.°° Mathematical models may represent reality 
while, at the same time, reality can be viewed as a physical 
representation of abstract relationships. Either way, we could explain why 
mathematical terms apply to reality in terms of analogical predication. 


These are only very brief sketches of the possible uses of analogical predication. 
If Aquinas's doctrine can be defended in its intended use as an explanation of 
our knowledge of God, it may be useful in many other ways as well. 
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Notes: 


(1) I have given earlier versions of this chapter at Baylor University and at a joint 
Baylor/UT conference on the Philosophy of Religion at the University of Texas at 
Austin. Iam grateful to my audiences, especially to Alexander Pruss, Jon 
Kvanvig, Trent Dougherty, Eleanore Stump, Keith DeRose, Katherine Dunlop, 
Yuval Avnur, Shieva Kleinschmidt, Howard Wettstein, Ivan Hu, and Jewelle 
Bickel, for their helpful criticisms and suggestions. 

(7) For these assorted objections, see, for example, Hook (1954), Hayner (1958), 
Harris (1970), Burrell (1973, 1979), Kvanvig (1984b), Gamwell (2001). 


(3) Construing analogy as resting on structural similarity, while absent from the 
literature on analogical predication, is common in cognitive science. See, for 
example, Tversky (1977), Rumelhart and Norman (1981), Gentner (1983), Kedar- 
Cabelli (1988), Gentner and Markman (1997). 


(*) Thus, Hayner (1958, 860): “in order to employ analogical predication in 
religious discourse, we must hold that any two entities standing in an analogical 
relation to each other, including the Deity, must have a minimum of one property 
in common.” 


(°) This argument, and all variants of it to follow, can be reversed, flipping the 
first premise and the conclusion. For ease of exposition I will not write out those 
inversions. 


(®) In the Latin: “Respondeo dicendum quod, secundum philosophum, voces sunt 
signa intellectuum, et intellectus sunt rerum similitudines. Et sic patet quod 
voces referuntur ad res significandas, mediante conceptione intellectus.” 


(7) See Aertsen (1993), Kretzmann (1993), contra Sellars (1949). 


(8) This idea survives in John Locke's concept of adequate ideas: “Adequate ideas 
are such as perfectly represent their archetypes. Of our real ideas, some are 
adequate, and some are inadequate. Those I call adequate, which perfectly 
represent those archetypes which the mind supposes them taken from: which it 
intends them to stand for, and to which it refers them. Inadequate ideas are 
such, which are but a partial or incomplete representation of those archetypes to 
which they are referred” (Locke 1689, II, xxxi, 1). 
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(2) I owe this point to Eleanore Stump. Wolterstorff (1991, 547-548) mentions 
the possibility of using intrinsic properties to explain the doctrine of divine 
simplicity, but does not develop it. 


(1°) Alexander Pruss has suggested that monomorphisms—homomorphisms in 
which h is one-one—are better representations of similarity of structure. The 
question is whether a representation might distinguish two or more items all of 
which represent the same thing. (Think ‘Hesperus’ and ‘Phosphorus,’ ‘Cicero’ 
and ‘Tully,’ etc.) For reasons that will emerge more fully in connection with 
God's simplicity, I will assume that we should allow such representations, and so 
continue to speak of homomorphisms rather than monomorphisms. Anyone who 
disagrees is welcome to substitute ‘monomorphism’ for ‘homormorphism’ in 
what follows. In specific kinds of structures, moreover, it might be reasonable to 
demand a homeomorphism (a continuous mapping) or even a diffeomorphism (a 
differentiable mapping). I will not assume those structures here, since the 
properties with which we will be concerned are not quantifiable in any obvious 
way. 


(11) See, for example, Batterman (2002). 


(12) For systematic expositions of Turing reducibility and related concepts, see 
Davis (1985) and Rogers (1987). 


(13) Since this is not a paper about simplicity, I cannot discuss this literature in 
any detail here. For central contributions, see Bennett (1969), Mann (1975, 
1982, 1983, 1986), Morris (1985), Stump and Kretzmann (1985, 1987), Burns 
(1989), Wolterstorff (1991), Vallicella (1992), Rogers (1996), Lamont (1997), 
Oppy (2003), Leftow (2006, 2009), Saeedimehr (2007), Pruss (2008), Brower 
(2008, 2009), Stump (2003a, b, 2012). 


(14) Bennett (1969) denies this, holding instead that “a simple thing is an 
organization of parts, parts which includes states and activities and episodes of 
the thing, but a simple thing is identical with its parts” (629). If his 
understanding is correct, then simplicity obviously poses no threat to the models 
of analogical predication that I have developed here. 


(15) I intend this to be ambiguous between strong and weak interpretations— 
between what Morris (1985) calls the property and property-instance views. 
Stump (in press) leaves this thesis out altogether. It raises a number of puzzles. 
It does bring certain advantages, however, linking God's power (of creation, for 
example) to God's knowledge and goodness, thus allowing the cosmological or 
teleological argument to derive God's full perfection from one specific 
perfection. 


(16) See, e.g., Wolterstorff (1991, 533-534). 
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(7) The doctrine would be consistent even if the various predicates we apply to 
God analogically were mutually inconsistent. As Rogers (1996) notes, John 
Scotus Eriugena ascribes incompatible properties to God: “Good and Not-Good, 
Wise and Not-Wise, Being and (yes!) Not-Being” (169). That yields a truth value 
glut at the analogical level, but the underlying theory of God would remain 
consistent, for the contradictions would emerge in our ideas—Aquinas would say 
secundum rationem—not in the property or thing itself. 


(18) Hughes's talk of equivocality here should raise alarms, for Aquinas 
distinguishes analogical predication from both univocal and equivocal 
predication. A predicate is predicated univocally if applied in the same sense, 
and equivocally if applied in two or more independent senses. There remains the 
possibility of it being applied in distinct but not independent senses, which is 
analogical predication. Admittedly, this requires distinct senses of the predicate, 
but falls short of ambiguity or equivocation. 


(19) A set is finitely characterizable, therefore, if and only if it is axiomatizable. 
The terminology may be misleading here, for I do not require finite 
axiomatizability. The axiomatization of Peano arithmetic using the induction 
schema, for example, can be characterized finitely, even though the set of 
axioms is not itself finite. 


(2°) Gédel's theorem, for example, states that the set of true sentences of 
arithmetic is partially finitely characterizable in just this sense. 


(21) See Post (1944), Dekker (1953, 1955), Rogers (1987). 
(22) See Dekker (1953, 1955). 


(23) This differs considerably from other conceptions of transcendence in the 
literature. Kvanvig (1984a), for example, understands God's transcendence in 
terms of “His essentially being the Creator of all that is” (386). 


(24) G. E. Moore (1903), in arguing that goodness is a nonnatural property, in 
effect argues for its transcendence in this sense. Transcendence precludes the 
possibility of defining ‘good’ in terms of anything that is not itself transcendent. 
It does not preclude supervenience, however, since supervenience might be seen 
as an infinitary generalization of interpretability that imposes no constraints on 
expressibility. See Bonevac (1995). 


(25) 1 mean ‘faint-hearted’ in the sense of Morreau (1997). I have elaborated an 
approach to ethics along these lines in Bonevac (1991, 2004). 


(26) The locus classicus for this sort of view is of course Ross (1930), which in 
turn draws inspiration from Aristotle: “We must be content, then, in speaking of 
such subjects and with such premisses to indicate the truth roughly and in 
outline, and in speaking about things which are only for the most part true and 
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with premisses of the same kind to reach conclusions that are no better” 
(Nicomachean Ethics I, 3). 


(27) For accounts of science along these general lines, see Hesse (1966), Giere 
(1999, 2006). 


(28) See, for example, Cartwright (1983). 


(29) 1 owe the light example to Eleanore Stump. See Stump (2012). On her view, 
Aquinas sees God both as esse and as id quod est, even though he understands 
these as incompatible, without attributing any contradiction to God. 


(3°) For such an account of mathematics, see Bonevac (2008). 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter argues that if a Christian theist is to be a Platonist, then, he must, it 
seems, embrace Absolute Creationism, the view that God has created all the 
abstract objects there are. Those of us who find the boot-strapping problem 
compelling, however, must look elsewhere to find some solution to the problem 
posed by the existence of uncreatables. In recent decades there has been a 
proliferation of nominalistic treatments of abstract objects which has served to 
make Nominalism an attractive alternative for the orthodox theist. Van Inwagen 
himself holds that there is rightly a strong presumption of Nominalism's truth 
which only a rationally compelling argument for Platonism can overcome. Even 
if we do not hold to such a presumption, the orthodox Christian who is not an 
Absolute Creationist has grounds for thinking that Platonism is false and 
therefore has powerful reasons for entertaining Nominalism. Unless all forms of 
Nominalism can be shown to be untenable, the orthodox Christian can on 
theological grounds rationally embrace Nominalism as a viable alternative to 
Platonism. 


Keywords: Platonism, Christian theist, Absolute Creationism, orthodox theist, Peter Van Inwagen 


I. Theological Prolegomena 

In the prologue of the Gospel of John, the evangelist presents a vision of God as 
the Creator of all things: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. He was in the beginning with God. All things came 
into being through him, and without him not one thing came into being” Jn 1.1- 
3). The evangelist gives us to understand that God through His Word is 
responsible for the existence of literally everything other than God Himself. 
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Apart from God every existent belongs to the creaturely realm, the class of 
things which have come into being (geneta), and so owe their existence to God's 
creative Word or Reason (logos), who is later identified as Christ (Jn 1.14-18). Jn 
1.1-3 is thus fraught with metaphysical significance, for taken prima facie it tells 
us that God alone exists eternally anda se. It entails that there are no objects of 
any sort which are co-eternal with God and uncreated via the Logos by God. 


Partisans of uncreated abstract objects, in order to be biblical, have therefore 
maintained that the domain of John's quantifiers is restricted in some way, being 
intended to include, for example, only concrete objects other than God. The 
question at issue here is easily misunderstood. The question is not: did John have 
in mind abstract objects when he wrote vv. 1-3? He probably did not. But neither 
did he have in mind quarks, galaxies, and automobiles; yet he would take such 
things and countless other things, were he informed about them, to lie within 
the domain of his quantifiers. The question is not what John thought lay in the 
domain of his quantifiers. The question, rather, is: did John intend to make a 
statement about every existing thing apart from God Himself? It is very likely 
that he did. For God's unique status as the only eternal, uncreated being is 
typical for Judaism. John himself identifies the Logos alone as existing with God 
(and being God) in the beginning. Everything else is then created through the 
Logos. The salient point here is that the universality of John's statement is 
rooted, not in the type of objects which he thought to be in the domain of his 
quantifiers, but in his doctrine of God as the only being which exists eternally 
and a se. It is who or what God is that requires that all else belongs to the 
creaturely realm, whatever beings might be found to inhabit that realm. Indeed, 
given the striking similarities of John's Logos doctrine to that of the Alexandrian 
Jewish philosopher Philo (20 B.C. -A.D. 50), it is not at all implausible that John 
thought that the intelligible realm of what we would today call abstract objects 
was (p.44) contained, as Philo held, in the divine Logos.? Everything that exists 
apart from God has been created by God. 


The evangelist's conviction that God is the Creator of everything that exists 
aside from God Himself eventually attained credal status at the Council of 
Nicaea. In language redolent of the prologue to the fourth Gospel and of Paul, 
the Council affirmed: 


I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth and 
of all things visible and invisible; 


And in one Lord, Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, begotten of the Father 
before all ages, light from light, true God from true God, begotten not 
made, consubstantial with the Father, through whom all things came into 
being.* 
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The phrase “Maker of heaven and earth and of all things visible and invisible” is 
Pauline (Col 1.16), and the expression “through whom all things came into 
being” Johannine (Jn 1.3). At face value the Council seems to affirm that God 
alone is uncreated and that all else was created by Him. 


An examination of ante-Nicene theological reflection on divine aseity confirms 
the prima facie reading. At the heart of the Arian controversy which occasioned 
the convening of the Council of Nicaea lay a pair of terminological distinctions 
prevalent among the Church Fathers: agenetos/genetos and agennetos/ 
gennetos.° The word pair agenetos/genetos derives from the verb (p.45) 
“ginomai,” which means to become or to come into being. “Agenetos” means 
unoriginated or uncreated, in contrast to “genetos,” that which is created or 
originated. The second word pair agennetos/gennetos derives from the verb 
“ginnao,” which means to beget. That which is agennetos is unbegotten, while 
that which is gennetos is begotten. These distinctions allowed the Fathers to 
hold that while both God the Father and God the Son are agenetos, only the 
Father is agennetos. 


Like the Arian heretics, the ante-Nicene and Nicene Church Fathers rejected any 
suggestion that there might exist ageneta apart from God alone.® According to 
patristic scholar Harry Austryn Wolfson,’ the Church Fathers all accepted the 
following three principles: 


1. God alone is uncreated. 
2. Nothing is co-eternal with God. 
3. Eternality implies deity. 


Each of these principles implies that there are no ageneta apart from God alone. 


But lest it be suggested that abstracta were somehow exempted from these 
principles, we should note that the ante-Nicene Church Fathers explicitly 
rejected the view that entities such as properties and numbers are ageneta. The 
Fathers were familiar with the metaphysical worldviews of Plato and Pythagoras 
and agreed with them that there is one agenetos from which all reality derives; 
but the Fathers identified this agenetos, not with an impersonal form or number, 
but with the Hebrew God, who has created all things (other than Himself) ex 
nihilo.® If confronted by a modern-day Platonist defending an ontology which 
included causally effete objects which were ageneta and so co-eternal with God, 
they would have rejected such an account as blasphemous, since such an 
account would impugn God's aseity by denying its uniqueness and undermine 
creatio ex nihilo by denying that God is the universal ground of being. The 
Fathers could not therefore exempt such objects from God's creative power, 
since He is the sole and all-originating agenetos. 
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The contemporary debate over Platonism's theological acceptability was sparked 
by Alvin Plantinga's 1980 Aquinas Lecture “Does God Have a Nature?” at 
Marquette University.? Sharp-sighted critics have observed that Plantinga, 
however, misconstrued (p.46) the theological challenge to traditional theism 
posed by Platonism.!° Plantinga argued that the chief difficulty presented by 
Platonism for traditional theism is the challenge it poses to divine sovereignty; 
that is to say, if Platonism is true, abstract objects lie outside God's control. 
Plantinga therefore dismisses Nominalism as irrelevant to the discussion, since 
even if there are no such things as the property of being red, for example, 
nevertheless it remains necessarily true that whatever is red is colored, and God 
can do nothing to make it otherwise. Plantinga is therefore led into chasing 
rabbits down the trail of universal possibilism, the doctrine that there are no 
necessary truths. In the end he opts for a conception of divine sovereignty that 
does not require everything to be within God's control. 


We may-and should-endorse an analysis of omnipotence which does not entail 
universal possibilism, but the central theological problem posed by Platonism 
remains unaddressed. The chief theological failing of Platonism and therefore 
the reason for its unacceptability for orthodox theists is that Platonism is 
incompatible with the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo and so fundamentally 
compromises divine aseity. For Platonism posits infinite realms of being which 
are uncreated by God. The physical universe which has been created by God is 
an infinitesimal triviality utterly dwarfed by the unspeakable quantity of 
uncreated beings. Moreover, the metaphysical pluralism entailed by Platonism's 
denial of creatio ex nihilo robs God of His aseity. The divine attribute of existing 
a Se is traditionally understood to be a unique perfection of God, the ens 
realissimum (ultimate reality). God alone exists self-sufficiently and 
independently of all things. All other beings exist ab alio and are contingent in 
their being. By contrast Platonism posits endless infinities of infinities of beings, 
each of which exists a se not ab alio. God Himself is reduced to but one being 
among many. 


A truly orthodox Christian theist, then, cannot be a Platonist. When the 
challenge posed by Platonism is thus correctly understood, we see that 
Nominalism, far from being irrelevant, lies at the very heart of the debate, 
whereas doctrines of divine simplicity and universal possibilism, which 
preoccupied Plantinga, become of secondary importance. 


II. The Challenge of Platonism 

Peter van Inwagen is one Platonist who is clearly troubled by the fact that he 
feels forced philosophically to include uncreated objects in his ontology despite 
the seemingly clear statement of the first article of the Creed to the contrary. He 
acknowledges, 
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I am uneasy about believing in the existence of ‘causally irrelevant’ 
objects. The fact that abstract objects, if they exist, can be neither causes 
or [sic] effects is one of the many features of abstract objects that make 
nominalism so attractive. I should very much like to be a nominalist, but I 
don't see how to be one...!! 

(p.47) Why not? Van Inwagen provides the following argument on behalf of the 
reality of uncreated abstract objects:!2 


1. There are free abstract objects [i.e., abstract objects which exist 
independently of particular concrete objects]. 

2. Free abstract objects cannot enter into causal relations. 

3. Creation is a causal relation. 

4. Therefore, there are uncreated abstract objects. 


Van Inwagen then says that “A theist might dispute my thesis that there are 
uncreated abstract objects, and the argument I have given for this thesis, in 
either of two ways”: Nominalism or Aristotelianism. Now Nominalists and 
Aristotelians reject (1), so the remainder of van Inwagen's paper is devoted to a 
defense of (1) against defeaters, principally Aristotelianism and, in the latter 
part of the paper, yet a third alternative, Conceptualism. We are referred to 
another paper for van Inwagen's defense of (1) against Nominalism.!° 

There is, it should be noted, in addition to Nominalism, Aristotelianism, and 
Conceptualism a fourth potential defeater of van Inwagen's thesis that there are 
uncreated abstract objects which he does not mention but which deserves a 
place at the table, namely, Absolute Creationism, the view that free abstract 
objects exist and that God has created them, in contradiction to (2).44 One 
problem for Absolute Creationism from a biblical perspective is that creation is 
an inherently temporal concept implying a temporal beginning of existence for 
any created thing;!° yet it is plausible that many types of abstract objects, if they 
exist, exist necessarily and so have no beginning of existence. Since they would 
be co-eternal with God, they could not be properly said to have been created. 
Some other category would have to be chosen to express their ontological 
dependence on God, for example, their being sustained by God. Alternatively, the 
Absolute Creationist might broaden the concept of creation to encompass 
anything either brought into or sustained in being by God. 


A second and more serious problem with Absolute Creationism is not so easy to 
evade: the bootstrapping objection. !® Simply stated, the problem is that the 
creation of certain abstract objects presupposes that those objects already exist, 
so that a vicious explanatory circle is formed. For example, God cannot create 
the property of being powerful unless He already has the property of being 
powerful. The challenge facing Absolute Creationists is to find a way out of this 
explanatory circle. Indeed, I should say that the problem posed by the existence 
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of abstract objects to classical theism stems (p.48) not from their necessary 
existence but from, in certain cases, their uncreatability. It is not the existence of 
abstract objects as such, or even of free abstract objects, that poses a serious 
challenge to divine aseity but rather the putative existence of uncreatables. 


If we cannot plausibly reject (2), then we recur to (1) as the obvious candidate 
for rejection. Wholly apart from considerations of Christian orthodoxy, van 
Inwagen thinks that we should reject Platonism if we can. He asserts, “It would 
be better not to believe in abstract objects if we could get away with it.”!7 For it 
is very puzzling that objects should fall into two so radically different and 
exclusive categories as abstract and concrete. It would be much more appealing 
to suppose that one of the categories is empty. But concrete objects are 
indisputably real and well-understood, in contrast to abstract objects. So we 
should presume that abstract objects do not exist. Nominalism of some sort is 
thus the default position. Indeed, van Inwagen believes, “one should not believe 
in abstract objects unless one feels rationally compelled by some weighty 
consideration or argument my conclusion is that a philosopher should wish not 
to be a Platonist if it's rationally possible for the informed philosopher not to be 
a Platonist.”!® If we also think that Platonism is theologically unacceptable in 
postulating uncreatables apart from God, then we have very strong incentives, 
indeed, for rejecting (1) in favor of some sort of Nominalistic view of abstract 
objects. 


III. Prospects of Nominalism 

So why can't one get away with being a Nominalist? That takes us to van 
Inwagen's argument in defense of (1) and the support for its premises.!9 Van 
Inwagen argues that we cannot get away with denying Platonism because we 
cannot get away with denying the existence of properties. Van Inwagen thinks it 
fair to say that there are apparently such things as properties. For example, 
there is apparently such a thing as humanity, which the members of the class of 
human beings have in common. There is something, then, that the members of 
the human race have in common, and what could it be but the property 
humanity? That is apparently an existential claim, so that it follows that 
properties exist. 


Van Inwagen observes that Nominalists will say that despite appearances, there 
are no properties. I should think that so saying concedes too much on the part of 
the imagined Nominalist interlocutor. For it is doubtful that properties even 
apparently exist. Certainly there are brown dogs and big elephants, but the 
average man would not think that there exist in addition to these things the 
brownness of the dog and the bigness of the elephant (especially were he told 
that brownness is a timeless, spaceless object which is not even brown). When 
told that there is such a thing as humanity, he would take one to be talking about 
the human race, to be speaking of all the people in the world. Thinking that 
there are objects called properties requires a degree of metaphysical abstraction 
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that rises far above the ordinary world of appearance. It is far from apparent 
that there are properties; it requires a philosopher to isolate them as distinct 
entities. 


(p.49) IV. Meta-ontological Theses 

In any case, van Inwagen proposes to settle the dispute over the existence of 
properties by appeal to Quine's meta-ontology, which lays down rules for 
resolving ontological disputes. Quine says we should examine the beliefs we 
already have and see what they commit us to. This method for resolving disputes 
over ontology presupposes certain theses on ontological commitment which van 
Inwagen spells out in a more recent piece: 


The parties to such a dispute should examine, or be willing in principle to 
examine, the ontological implications of everything they want to affirm. 
And this examination should consist in various attempts to render the 
things they want to affirm into the quantifier-variable idiom (in sufficient 
depth that all the inferences they want to make from the things they want 
to affirm are logically valid). The ‘ontological implications’ of the things 
they affirm will be precisely the class of closed sentences starting with an 
existential-quantifier phrase (whose scope is the remainder of the 
sentence) that are logical consequences of the renderings into the 
quantifier-variable idiom of those things they want to affirm. Parties to the 
dispute who are unwilling to accept some ontological implication of a 
rendering of some thesis they have affirmed into the quantifier-variable 
idiom must find some other way of rendering that thesis into the 
quantifier-variable idiom (must find a paraphrase) that they are willing to 
accept and which does not have the unwanted implication.?° 

Van Inwagen characterizes Quine's theses as a set of rules or a strategy for 
settling ontological disputes. As such they are neither true nor false, anymore 
than are rules for the arbitration of labor disputes. This raises the question why 
the Nominalist should adopt Quine's meta-ontological method for settling 
ontological disputes. 


Van Inwagen seeks to motivate adoption of Quine's meta-ontology by arguing 
that it is the “most profitable strategy to follow to get people to make their 
ontological commitments clear.”2! Consider its application in the case of the 
ontological status of holes. In order to avoid quantifying over holes, he says, the 
materialist has to put forward symbolizations of key sentences that are 
“bizarre.” “Certain untoward consequences of a strict nominalistic materialism 
thus become evident only when one adopts Quine's strategy for clarifying 
ontological disputes-and it is unlikely that they would otherwise have been 
noticed.”22 The general lesson to be drawn from this, he says, is that “If Quine's 
‘rules’ for conducting ontological disputes are not followed, then ... it is almost 
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certain that many untoward consequences of the disputed positions will be 
123 


obscured by imprecision and wishful thinking. 
What van Inwagen does not seem to appreciate is that these untoward 
consequences only result precisely as a consequence of adopting Quine's 
procedure. If one shuns the need of a paraphrase, one will not be forced to 
bizarre symbolizations; if one denies that one is ontologically committed to the 
values of bound variables, one will not be troubled in the first place by 
quantifying over holes and other dubious entities. The Nominalist who rejects 
Quine's meta-ontological method will thus not be saddled with (p.50) the 
untoward consequences that Quine's procedure would force upon him. The 
exposure of such consequences thus provides no reason at all for adoption of 
Quine's procedure. Indeed, Quine's procedure, the Nominalist will insist, has the 
decided drawback that it could force us to embrace all sorts of spurious 
reifications like holes, Wednesdays, Sherlock Holmes,—and properties. 


V. Argument for Properties 

But let us follow van Inwagen's argument to its conclusion. He invites us to 
suppose that we find that we hold the belief that “Spiders share some of the 
anatomical features of insects.” If we examine the meaning of this sentence, we 
find that what it says is this: “There are anatomical features that insects have 
and spiders also have,” or in the canonical language of quantification, “It is true 
of at least one thing that it is such that it is an anatomical feature and insects 
have it and spiders also have it.” Now if there are anatomical features that 
insects have and spiders have, then there are anatomical features that insects 
have; and if there are anatomical features that insects have, then there are 
anatomical features—period. An anatomical feature seems to be a property. It 
follows that properties exist. 


This argument illustrates the Quinean meta-ontology at work. As such it evinces 
its difficulties. For example, why think that the target sentence says what van 
Inwagen says it does? One might think it to be a universally quantified 
statement, in which case it is no more ontologically committing than “Wizards 
share some of the magical powers of sorcerers.” (Interestingly, in the version of 
the argument in his Metaphysics, van Inwagen himself takes a similar sentence 
to be a universally quantified statement.?* ) This raises the very interesting and 
important question of what exactly is required to put a sentence acceptably into 
the canonical language of quantification. 


In a fascinating discussion of this problem, van Inwagen points out that there is 
no such thing as the unique translation of some sentence(s) into what he calls 
the quantifiervariable idiom, and that for two reasons: (i) that idiom is present in 
different degrees in various translations of the original sentence, and (ii) there 
are alternative ways open to the creative theorist of translating the sentence 
into the idiom.2° With respect to (i) van Inwagen gives the example of rendering 
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the sentence “Every planet is at any time at some distance from every star” into 
a quantifier-variable idiom of increasing complexity in four successive steps, 
beginning with “Vx if x is a planet, x is at any time at some distance from every 
star” and finishing with “Vx (x is a planet — Vy (y is a star > Vt (t is a time — Jz (z 
is a distance & x is at t separated from y by z)))).” How much of the original 
sentence is transformed into the idiom, says van Inwagen, will depend on the 
purposes of the person who is introducing the notation. 


This raises the question why the Nominalist should not be content to render van 
Inwagen's original sentence in quantifier-variable idiom as “Vx if x is a spider, 
then x shares some of the anatomical features of insects,” which is ontologically 
non-committal. Even if we suppose that a is a spider, so that we may infer that a 
shares some of the (p.51) anatomical features of insects, we are not committed 
to features by a's being truly ascribed the predicate “shares some of the 
anatomical features of insects.” The Nominalist might prescind from quantifying 
over features. Van Inwagen himself confronts a similar situation with regard to 
quantifying over distances in the above astronomical example. Since he cannot 
give a coherent account of such an object as a distance, and the original 
sentence is intelligible without such objects, van Inwagen says that he is inclined 
to reject the final proffered translation. So why not just draw up short of 
quantifying over such entities in order to avoid dubious ontological 
commitments? 


The answer, as we have seen, is that van Inwagen holds that our rendering into 
the canonical idiom must proceed “in sufficient depth that all the inferences we 
want to make from the things we want to affirm are logically valid.” So if we do 
not like the entity to be quantified over, rather than draw up short, we must 
come up with a paraphrase which avoids quantifying over the dubious entity. So 
in the above example, van Inwagen invents an ingenious paraphrase that avoids 
distances but preserves the inferences he wants to make. Here is where the 
philosophical creativity mentioned in (ii) comes into play, for there is no one 
right way to paraphrase the relevant sentence. Different paraphrases will leave 
us with different ontological commitments, and which we adopt will depend on 
personal philosophical and even aesthetic preferences. 


It seems to me that the Nominalist might justifiably look at this whole procedure 
with a good deal of scepticism. Seeing the dubious entities, like distances, to 
which the procedure is leading, he might well deny that the quantifier is 
ontologically committing after all or say that if it is, then he does not want to 
make the inferences from things that he wants to affirm, since so doing would 
involve dubious reification. Or he might question why ontological commitment 
should hang so crucially on the availability of a paraphrase, especially given the 
lack of objectivity of the commitments of the paraphrases and the dubiousness of 
some of those commitments. Van Inwagen's paraphrase for distances, for 
example, quantifies over numbers, so that the original statement, which made no 
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mention whatsoever of numbers, winds up committing us to the reality of not 
just stars and planets but an infinity of numbers! Is ontological inflation really 
that easy? 


VI. Options for the Nominalist 
Van Inwagen says that there are four possible ways in which the Nominalist 
might respond to his argument: 


(1) Become a Platonist. 

(2) Abandon the belief that spiders share some of the anatomical features 
of insects. 

(3) Show that it does not follow that there are anatomical features. 

(4) Admit the apparent inconsistency of one's beliefs, affirm one's 
nominalistic faith that this inconsistency is apparent rather than real, and 
confess that one doesn't know at present where the fault in the argument 
lies. 


The question is, are we forced to embrace option (1)? 


(p.52) Option (1) 

Van Inwagen, of course, favors option (1). It is also the option of the Absolute 
Creationist. Van Inwagen, however, never really tries to justify the adoption of 
(1) over its rivals. In fact, all he claims is, “A plausible case can be made for the 
thesis that this belief [viz., that spiders share some of the anatomical features of 
insects] commits us to the existence of properties.”2° But given the presumption 
of Nominalism, a merely plausible case is far from adequate to warrant adoption 
of (1). For, one will recall, van Inwagen requires a rationally compelling 
argument in order to overcome the strong presumption of Nominalism with 
which he came to this inquiry. That he does not even try to provide. Moreover, 
given the failure of Absolute Creationism, we have good theological reasons for 
rejecting (1), which may not be overcome by an argument for (1)'s plausibility. 


Option (4) 

Consider now option (4). Van Inwagen grants that “(4) is always an option, but 
no philosopher is likely to embrace it except as a last resort.”2’ This retort is far 
too quick. For it forgets once more the presumption of Nominalism with which 
we come to this inquiry. In van Inwagen's view, we approach the argument with 
very good grounds already for thinking Platonism to be false. Like Zeno's 
Paradoxes or McTaggart's Paradox, the present argument may strike us asa 
recalcitrant brainteaser whose conclusion we have excellent reason to think is 
false. Given the difficulty of the issues before us and the contemporary debate 
raging over them, (4) remains a very reasonable option, indeed, in which case 
the adoption of (1) has not been justified. 
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Moreover, (4) becomes even more viable an option when we recall that biblical 
and Nicene orthodoxy implies either Absolute Creationism or the falsity of (1). 
The Christian philosopher does not consider the present argument in a vacuum. 
Adopting (1) will require either embracing Absolute Creationism or else 
endorsing an ad hoc exegesis of Scripture and the Nicene Creed that violates the 
canons of the historical-grammatical method. If the objection to Absolute 
Creationism strikes us as more compelling than the objections to Nominalism, 
then faithfulness to Christian orthodoxy makes (4) an attractive and reasonable 
alternative. 


It seems to me therefore that even if van Inwagen's objections to options (2) and 
(3) should prove to be persuasive, he has not thereby eliminated Nominalism as 
a defeater of his argument for uncreated abstract objects. But are his reasons 
for rejecting options (2) and (3) persuasive? 


(p.53) Option (2) 

Option (2) represents the Fictionalist alternative: we hold that it is not true that 
spiders share some of the anatomical features of insects. Now it needs to be 
carefully understood what it is that the Fictionalist is here denying. He is not 
denying, for example, that spiders have legs and insects have legs. What he 
denies is that the similarity of spiders to insects is to be parsed in metaphysical 
terms of their having properties, since properties, understood as abstract 
objects, do not exist. Outside the philosophy seminar, as van Inwagen puts it, the 
statement that spiders share some of the anatomical features of insects is 
unobjectionable and harmless. It is only when a metaphysician starts pressing 
the statement as a piece of serious metaphysics that the Fictionalist protests 
that taken as an assertion implying the existence of abstracta like properties the 
statement is not true. The Fictionalist may or may not think that there are 
suitable paraphrases of the assertion which are free of Platonistic commitments. 
If there are not, then the Fictionalist will regard such statements and the 
propositions expressed by them as simply false, so that the metaphysical 
commitments of our discourse remain the same as the Nominalistic content of 
that discourse. Although property-talk is deeply embedded in our language and 
may even be indispensable for describing how the physical world is, such talk 
neither commits us to the existence of abstract objects nor adds to our 
knowledge of how the world really is. 


Van Inwagen thinks that option (2) “is not very attractive” for at least two 
reasons. First, it is a simple fact of biology that spiders share some of the 
anatomical features of insects. This retort, however, misrepresents the 
Fictionalist position. It is just as misleading as the assertion, which van Inwagen 
vigorously protests, that “Peter van Inwagen believes that there are no 
chairs.” The Fictionalist is not claiming, for example, that a person examining 
an insect will discover that it has no legs, eyes, mouth, and so forth, as a spider 
does. Rather his claim is that biology has no stake in the existence of causally 
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irrelevant, abstract objects, which, were they magically to vanish overnight, 
would have absolutely no effect upon the organisms studied by biologists. The 
Nominalistic content of biology is quite independent of the Platonistic 
implications of sentences used in biological discussions and is all that matters to 
biologists. It is not a simple fact of biology that spiders have properties; this is 
pure metaphysics. 


Second, there are a great many “simple facts” that could have been used as a 
premise in an essentially identical argument for the conclusion that there are 
properties. This, (p.54) I think, is the crucial objection: Fictionalism 
contravenes van Inwagen's deeply held belief that most of the things we believe 
are true.29 If we must regard all sentences implying the existence of properties 
as false, then it may no longer be the case that most of what we believe is true. 


One cannot resist the ad hominem observation that this is an odd objection from 
a metaphysician who believes that scarcely any of the perceived objects about us 
exist. On van Inwagen's view, the sentence “There are two very valuable chairs 
in the next room” seems to have much the same status as sentences quantifying 
over properties have for the Fictionalist. Van Inwagen says that his philosophy of 
language permits him to affirm that people who make such claims often say 
something literally true, so that he does not, like the Fictionalist, ascribe falsity 
to such sentences. But van Inwagen admits, “If... I accepted this austere 
philosophy of language, then ... I should not be willing to say that people who 
uttered things like ‘There are two very valuable chairs in the next room’ very 
often said what was true. I should be willing to say only that they very often said 
what might be treated as a truth for all practical purposes.”?° But this is 
precisely what the Fictionalist says with respect to properties. He is simply more 
austere in his philosophy of language in granting that sentences quantifying over 
or containing terms referring to properties are literally false, though they may 
be taken as truths for all practical purposes. 


Van Inwagen is sensitive to the objection that his own metaphysical views imply 
that many of our commonly accepted beliefs turn out to be false. He asks, 


Is the existence of chairs-or, at any rate, of things suitable for sitting on, 
like stones and stumpsa matter of Universal Belief? If it were, this would 
count strongly against my position, for any philosopher who denies what 
practically everyone believes is, so far as I can see, adopting a position 
according to which the human capacity for knowing the truth about things 
is radically defective. And why should he think that his own capacities are 
the exception to the rule??! 


So van Inwagen essays to prove that his view of material objects “does not 
contradict our ordinary beliefs.”°2 His defense is: 
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It is far from obvious, however, that it is a matter of Universal Belief that 
there are chairs. In fact, to say that any particular proposition that would 
be of interest to philosophers belongs to the body of Universal Belief is to 
put forward a philosophical thesis and no trivial one. It is difficult to settle 
such questions, in part because there are lots of things that one might 
express by uttering ‘philosophical’ sentences like “There are chairs’, and 
some of them might be things that are irrelevant to the concerns of 
ordinary life. It may be that the intellectual training provided by dealing 
with ordinary matters ill equips one to appreciate them.?3 

(p.55) This defense strikes me as inadequate. I think it is indisputable that the 
vast majority of people believe that there are objects that one can sit on like 
chairs and stones and stumps. So saying is not to put forward a philosophical 
thesis but a sociological thesis. What is a philosophical thesis is the thesis that 
there are objects like chairs, and the average person accepts that thesis almost 
unthinkingly.*4 Certainly there are many things that the philosopher might 
regard as the propositional content expressed by utterances like “There are 
chairs” other than that there are chairs, and these are so recondite that it is 
likely that the common man believes none of them. 


The concern here is not merely ad hominem. The question raised by this 
Auseinandersetzung is why we should invest commonly held beliefs with such 
authority as van Inwagen lodges in them. For as he says, the intellectual training 
provided by dealing with ordinary matters ill equips the average person to 
handle such recondite metaphysical matters. So why accept the average man's 
beliefs about the existence of physical objects like chairs—or whether spiders 
share properties with insects? Indeed, the Fictionalist enjoys the advantage that 
the average person does not, in fact, believe that in addition to objects like 
chairs, there also exist (abstract) objects like having four legs or being made 
ofwood. The average man would be quite surprised to learn that his belief, say, 
that the chair and the couch have the same number of legs entails that numbers 
exist. We can paraphrase away such an ontological commitment by saying that 
the chair and the couch both have four legs, but why not just say that the 
common man's belief is false? 


Van Inwagen's answer to that question is, as we have seen, that so saying 
impugns the human capacity for knowing the truth about things as being 
radically defective. Such a concern strikes me as unduly alarmist. The 
Fictionalist espouses what van Inwagen calls an austere philosophy of language, 
such as is useful for the seminar room, but like van Inwagen he can distinguish 
useful fictions from outrageous falsehoods like “Spiders are mammals” by 
ascribing to useful fictions terms of alethic commendation like “being a 
falsehood that may for all practical purposes be treated as a truth.”°° His claim 
that the common man's beliefs are often false is merely to say what van Inwagen 
himself affirms: that a good deal of intellectual training may be required in order 
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to get at the deep metaphysical truth about things. The reason that the 
philosopher should think that his own capacities are the exception to the rule is 
that he has received such training and so has developed the capacity to discern 
the deeper questions which escape the common man because they are 
practically irrelevant. The positivist philosophers of a bygone generation may 
have impugned the human capacity to know the deep truth about things, but the 
serious metaphysician in plying his craft is affirming that we do have such a 
capacity. It just needs to be honed and strengthened by intellectual training. 


The real problem with Fictionalism, it seems to me, is its commitment to those 
Quinean meta-ontological theses which require the Fictionalist to regard as false 
so many of what seem to be obviously true beliefs. The Fictionalist must regard 
as false (p.56) mathematical propositions like 2 + 2 = 4, along with ordinary 
beliefs like “There's a good chance of our winning,” “There is a flaw in your 
thinking,” or “Some of your misgivings are ill-founded,” lest we be committed by 
those Quinean theses to entities like chances, flaws, and misgivings.°° At best, 
the Fictionalist can regard certain paraphrases of those statements as true, but 
the statements are themselves false. Why embrace a meta-ontology that forces 
us to sacrifice the truth of such ordinary beliefs on pain of outlandish ontological 
commitments? Why not instead reject those rules for resolving ontological 
disputes which seem, in view of their untoward consequences, to be inapt? That 
takes us to option (3), which advocates precisely that. 


Option (3) 

Option (3) is to show that it does not follow from our true belief that “Spiders 
share some of the anatomical features of insects” that there are anatomical 
features. The goal is to show that one's belief, though true, does not in fact 
commit one to Platonism. Because van Inwagen presupposes a Quinean meta- 
ontology for settling ontological disputes, he interprets this option to be the 
adoption of a paraphrastic strategy which attempts to find a paraphrase of the 
target sentence which could be used instead of it and which does not even 
appear to have the conclusion “There are anatomical features” as one of its 
logical consequences. If successful, such a strategy would show that the 
apparent existence of properties is due merely to certain forms of words that we 
use but need not use. 


Van Inwagen just assumes that the Nominalist who opts for (3) accepts, as van 
Inwagen does, Quine's theses on ontological commitment, including his Criterion 
of Ontological Commitment and its legitimate application to ordinary language. 
But while Fictionalists do accept Quine's theses, this is not the case for most 
Nominalists who adopt the third option. Granted, paraphrastic strategies are 
pursued by some important contemporary Nominalists, especially in the 
philosophy of mathematics, in order to avoid ontological commitment to various 
abstract objects. Moreover, such strategies have been remarkably successful in 
their aim.°” One thinks, for example, of Charles Chihara's constructibilism or 
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Geoffrey Hellman's modal structuralism, which offer algorithms for formulating 
paraphrases of arithmetical sentences which are fully adequate for classical 
mathematics. But most Nominalists who embrace (3) are not trying to find 
paraphrases in order to avoid a conclusion of the form “There is/are x.” 


Rather the resort to paraphrase is typically a device employed by devotees of 
Quine's Criterion of Ontological Commitment (especially Platonists!) who want 
to avoid the (p.57) bizarre ontological commitments which such a criterion 
would foist upon us as a result of its application to ordinary language. According 
to that criterion, we are ontologically committed to the value of any variable 
bound by the existential quantifier in a first-order symbolization of a canonically 
formulated statement which we take to be true. Everyone realizes that “there is/ 
are” or “some,” which the existential quantifier symbolizes, is not ontologically 
committing in ordinary language.?° We say such things as “There are deep 
differences between Republicans and Democrats” or “There is a lack of integrity 
in his behavior” or “Some of your suspicions about the new boss seem quite 
justified” without thinking that we thereby commit ourselves to including such 
things as differences, lacks, and suspicions in our ontology.°9 Quine recognized 
that the application of his criterion to ordinary language would bring with it all 
sorts of fantastic and unwanted ontological commitments, and so he limited its 
legitimate application only to an artificial, canonical language involving the 
formulation in first order logic of appropriate paraphrases of the sentences of 
our best scientific theories. The problem with this restriction is that we have no 
clue as to how to carry out such a prescription successfully.*° 


Van Inwagen is much more radical than Quine in that he sanctions the 
unrestricted use of Quine's criterion even with regard to ordinary language and 
so is prepared to accept the ontological commitments which the want of 
acceptable nominalistic paraphrases brings with it.4! But then he faces a twofold 
challenge: first, since he wants to avoid the most bizarre commitments, he needs 
to provide a general, universally applicable way of paraphrasing ordinary 
sentences which carry unwanted ontological commitments and, second, he 
needs to show that nominalistic paraphrases cannot similarly be found for 
ordinary sentences involving commitment to properties. And van Inwagen 
admits at least with respect to the latter task, “I cannot hope to provide an 
adequate defense of this position, for an adequate defense of this position would 
have to take the form of an examination of all possible candidates for 
nominalistically acceptable paraphrases of such sentences, and I cannot hope to 
do that.... My statement ‘We can't get away with (p.58) it’ must be regarded as 
a promissory note.”42 But a mere promissory note is not only inadequate to 
overcome the strong presumption of Nominalism which he brought to this 
inquiry, but we are still left with no guarantee that paraphrases will shield us 
from the unwanted ontological commitments of ordinary language. 
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Nominalists who are not Fictionalists typically do not seek such paraphrases and 
even delight in the want of acceptable paraphrases for what they take to be 
truths of ordinary language which would by the application of Quine's criterion 
issue in implausible ontological commitments.*? For this situation helps to 
motivate a more fundamental challenge to Platonism, namely, a rejection of 
Quine's meta-ontology and the theories of reference that result in such 
implausible commitments. Nominalists who embrace option (3) thus do not in 
general search for acceptable paraphrases of sentences which, given Quinean 
theses, would involve Platonistic ontological commitments; rather they challenge 
the meta-ontology which bears the fruit of such commitments. Whereas 
Fictionalists accept Quine's criterion but differ from Platonists in regarding the 
sentences having Platonistic commitments as false, Nominalists who embrace 
option (3), including Noneists, Neutral Logicians, and Figuralists, reject Quine's 
criterion and so see the truth of such sentences as not involving such 
commitments. Unlike van Inwagen, Nominalists who opt for (3) do not see the 
“there is/are” of ordinary language and/or the so-called existential quantifier ‘7’ 
as ontologically committing. So the fact that “In the end one can avoid 
quantifying over properties only by quantifying over other sorts of abstract 
object”“* is just irrelevant. There is no need to paraphrase away any ontological 
commitments which the Platonist would take to attend true sentences 
represented formally as existential quantifications. 


Noneism, or neo-Meinongianism, would be the most radical version of option 
(3).4° Although many of us were taught that Alexius Meinong was somehow blind 
to the obvious contradiction involved in affirming that “There exist things that 
do not exist,” in Meinong's view es gibt (“there is/are”) is not, as Richard Routley 
puts it, “existentially loaded,”*® that is to say, it does not imply that something 
exists. It seems to me that this want of ontological commitment in “there is/are” 
is almost indisputable with respect to ordinary language. Ask the common man 
whether there are things that do not exist, and he will answer that, of course, 
there are things that do not exist—unicorns, centaurs, the aether, the Tooth 
Fairy, and so forth. He would not imagine that he is thereby asserting that these 
non-existent things exist. 


Since Routley takes the quantifiers of classical logic to be existentially loaded, 
he therefore proposes a reform of classical logic by replacing it with a neutral 
quantified logic.*’ In neutral quantification logic the existential quantifier will be 
replaced by a quantifier of particularization P to be interpreted as “for some 
item.” So “Some things (p.59) do not exist” is symbolized (Px) (— Ex). 
Existential Generalization (aF 5 (4 x) Fx) will be replaced by a Principle of 
Particularization aF 5 (Px) Fx, that is, for some item, Fx. Routley, in contrast to 
Meinong, who thought that abstract objects subsist, takes abstract objects to be 
items that do not exist and so discourse about them to be properly formalized by 
a neutral quantification logic. This allows us to affirm, in contrast to the 
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Fictionalist, that it is true that “3 = V9” without committing ourselves to the 
reality of mathematical objects. 


What makes Noneism implausible, I think, is not its rejection of what Routley 
calls the Ontological Assumption (viz., the assumption that a statement has the 
value true and is about something only if the subject of the statement refers to 
an existent object), but its espousal of what Routley calls the Independence 
Thesis, the claim that an item may fail to exist and yet have properties. It is very 
hard to understand how something that does not exist can have properties.*® 
Fortunately, the appeal to neutral logic is independent of Meinongianism. 
Advocates of Neutralism like Jody Azzouni do not advocate a reform of classical 
logic to replace the existential quantifier but challenge the assumption that the 
quantifier of classical logic is ontologically committing. The purpose of the 
existential quantifier is simply to facilitate logical inferences.*? It can carry out 
that function without making ontological commitments to objects, whether 
existent or non-existent. Why, Azzouni asks, should we think that this quantifier 
has any different meaning or carries any more ontological force than “there is/ 
are” in ordinary language, which is clearly non-committing? 


Philosophers typically discriminate between two interpretations of the 
existential quantifier: the objectual (or referential) and the substitutional. The 
objectual interpretation of the quantifier conceives it as ranging over a domain 
of objects and picking out some of those objects as the values of the variable 
bound by it. The substitutional interpretation takes the variable to be a sort of 
place-holder for particular linguistic expressions which can be substituted for it 
to form sentences. The substitutional interpretation is generally recognized not 
to be ontologically committing. But Azzouni maintains that even the objectual 
interpretation of the quantifier is not ontologically committing until one so 
stipulates.°° The claim that it must be ontologically committing overlooks the 
fact that the quantifiers of the metalanguage used to establish the domain of the 
object language quantifiers are similarly ambiguous. Whether the items in the 
domain D of the object language quantifier actually exist will depend on how one 
construes the “there is” of the metalanguage establishing D. Even referential 
use of the quantifier in the object language need not be ontologically committing 
if the quantifiers in the metalanguage are not ontologically committing. If, when 
we Say that there is an element in D, we are using ordinary language, then we 
are not committed to the reality of the objects in D which we quantify over. 


Saul Kripke observes that the “weird notation” of the existential quantifier was 
explained to us by our teachers by means of such ordinary language expressions 
as “there (p.60) is an x which is a rabbit.” He proceeds to say: 


And the quantifiers will be said to range over a non-empty domain D, where 
the technical term ‘non-empty’ is explained by saying that D is non-empty 
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iff there is an element in D, or the equivalent. Ifthe interpretation of the 
English ‘there are’ is completely in doubt, the interpretation of the formal 
referential quantifier, which depends on such explanations, must be in 
doubt also; perhaps the explanation the teacher used when he taught it to 
us was couched in a substitutional language, and we spoke such a 
language when we learned his interpretation! ... Nonsense: we speak 
English, and the whole interpretation of the referential quantifier was 
defined by reference to ‘there are’ in its standard employments.°! 


Kripke does not think that the meaning of “there is/are” in ordinary English is in 
doubt; but he himself admits that there are [N.B.!] English uses which are not 
ontologically committing, as in “there is a good chance” or “there are three feet 
in a yard.” Kripke's overriding point, however, remains: the existential quantifier 
is defined in terms of the ordinary English “there is/are”, so that if the latter is 
neutral in its ontological commitments, so is the former.°* There is no reason to 
think that one cannot set up as one's domain of quantification a wholly 
imaginary realm of objects. D is then nonempty, but objectual quantification in 
the object language of the domain will not be ontologically committing. 


All van Inwagen really offers for thinking that we are ontologically committed to 
the values of variables bound by the existential quantifier is the synonymy in 
ordinary language of “there is/are” and “there exist(s).” Synonymy is really 
beside the point, however, for it is indisputable that ordinary language is very 
loose in its use of these expressions, so that neither expression is always 
ontologically committing in ordinary language. It will be contextual factors that 
will tip us off to whether the locutions are being used in ontologically 
committing ways.°° 


(p.61) VII. Summary and Conclusion 

There are additional versions of Nominalism which space does not permit me to 
discuss. We may exhibit some of the most important by their respective positions 
on existential quantification: 


“3x” 
(“there is/are”’) 
is existentially loaded is not existentially loaded 
EG holds EG fails Noneism Neutral Substitutional Figuralism 
Logic Quantification 
Fictionalism Free Logic Fictionalism is 


closest in accord to Quinean meta-ontology in that it treats the existential 
quantifier as having existential force and takes Existential Generalization to be 
valid. Fictionalism should therefore seem a congenial option to Nominalists who 
want to preserve the Quinean rules for settling ontological disputes. For those of 
us who are more sceptical of Quine's theses, the field is wide open. It is clear 
that “there is/are” is not ontologically committing in ordinary language. Quine 
himself realized this and so limited the application of his Criterion of Ontological 
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Commitment to an imaginary, artificial language. Van Inwagen's argument 
against Nominalism depends upon a more sweeping and, I think, unrealistic use 
of the criterion. We may well find the entities we discover ourselves to be 
saddled with as a result of the criterion sufficiently implausible that the criterion 
which sanctioned them comes to appear unprofitable and so unworthy of 
retention. In that case Nominalism (not to speak of Aristotelianism or 
Conceptualism) is an attractive alternative to Platonism for the orthodox theist. 


The stated purpose of van Inwagen's paper was to ask whether an orthodox 
Christian could espouse the position that there are besides God other uncreated 
beings. Unfortunately, van Inwagen did very little to defend his affirmative 
answer to the question. The history of theology leading up to the Council of 
Nicaea suggests a different conclusion: orthodox and heretics alike were agreed 
that there is a single agenetos which is God Himself. The Church Fathers 
explicitly rejected the view proffered by van Inwagen that there might be things 
which are causally unrelated to God as their Creator. 


If a Christian theist is to be a Platonist, then, he must, it seems, embrace 
Absolute Creationism, the view that God has created all the abstract objects 
there are. Those of us who find the boot-strapping problem compelling, however, 
must look elsewhere to (p.62) find some solution to the problem posed by the 
existence of uncreatables. In recent decades there has been a proliferation of 
nominalistic treatments of abstract objects which has served to make 
Nominalism an attractive alternative for the orthodox theist. Van Inwagen 
himself holds that there is rightly a strong presumption of Nominalism's truth 
which only a rationally compelling argument for Platonism can overcome. Even 
if we do not hold to such a presumption, the orthodox Christian who is not an 
Absolute Creationist has grounds for thinking that Platonism is false and 
therefore has powerful reasons for entertaining Nominalism. Unless all forms of 
Nominalism can be shown to be untenable, the orthodox Christian can on 
theological grounds rationally embrace Nominalism as a viable alternative to 
Platonism. Van Inwagen's rejection of Nominalism on the grounds of the 
existence of properties is predicated upon the controversial assumptions that 
most human beliefs are true and that Quine's metaontology is not only the 
correct method for settling ontological disputes but that his Criterion of 
Ontological Commitment is applicable to ordinary language. Van Inwagen does 
not, at least in the articles which he references, substantively engage the most 
important forms of contemporary Nominalism, which challenge these 
presuppositions. He has not therefore shown that uncreated abstract objects 
exist, much less that such an affirmation is permissible for the confessor of 
orthodox Christianity.°* 
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Notes: 

(1) Ev apyij hv 6 AdyoZ, Kai 6 AdyoT 1}? MPdT Tov BEdv, Kai BEdT Hv O AdyoT. obTOT 
Tp év apy MpOT Tov GEdv. md? ta 61’ aAdTOD EyévETO, Kai ywpPIT adtTOd EyévETO 
ovdé Ev. 

(2) See the discussion in Copan and Craig (2004, chaps. 1-3). 

(3) The doctrine of the divine, creative Logos was widespread in Middle 
Platonism, and the resemblances between Philo and John's doctrines of the 
Logos are so numerous and close that most Johannine scholars, while not willing 
to affirm John's direct dependence on Philo, do recognize that the author of the 
prologue of John's Gospel shares with Philo a common intellectual tradition of 
Platonizing interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis (Leonhardt-Balzer 2004, 
pp. 309-310, cf. pp. 318-319). A hallmark of Middle Platonism was Plato's 
bifurcation between the realm of static being (tt To 6v wet) and the realm of 
temporal becoming (ti TO ytyvopEvov Ev Get) (Timaeus 27d5-28a4). The realm 
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of becoming was comprised primarily of physical objects, though it would also 
include immaterial objects like souls, while the static realm of being was 
comprised of what we would today call abstract objects. The former realm is 
perceived by the senses, whereas the latter is grasped by the intellect. For 
Middle Platonists, as for Plato, the intelligible world served as a model for the 
creation of the sensible world. But for a Jewish monotheist like Philo, the realm 
of Ideas does not exist independently of God but as the contents of His mind (On 
the Creation ofthe World [De opificio mundi]16-25). For Philo the divine Logos 
may be thought of as either the divine mind which forms the intelligible world 
(KOop10C vontoc) by thought or more reductively, as the kOopoT vontoc itself. On 
Philo's doctrine, then, there is no realm of independently existing abstract 
objects. In Runia's words, while not part of the created realm, “the k6oy10C 
vontoc, though eternal and unchanging, must be considered dependent for its 
existence on God” (Runia 1983, p. 138). John does not tarry to reflect on the role 
of the divine Logos causally prior to creation, but given the provenance of his 
doctrine it is not at all implausible that he, too, thought of the Logos as the seat 
of the intelligible realm of what we would call abstract objects. 


(4) Motebw cif eva Oedv, Matépa, navtoKpatopa, monty ovpavod Kat yn, 
OPATHV TE TAVTWY KAT KCOPATWDV. 


Kat etC eva Qvpiov, Inoovv Xpiotdv, tov YOv tov @eovb Tov povoyevn, TOV EK TOU 
TlatpoC yevvndévta 196 MAVTWY TWV ALWYWY. DWC EK WTOC, BE YOv aANOwdv 
EK @eob AANOIWOd yevvnOEvta, ob MOINVEVTA, OWOOKOLOV TH Ilatpt, 6t’ ob TH 
TAVITA EYEVETO. 


(°) For a survey of texts see the nice discussion by George L. Prestige (1964, pp. 
37-55), which I follow here. See also the references in J. B. Lightfoot (1994, pp. 
4-7). 


(6) Justin Dialogue 5; Methodius OnFree Will 5; Irenaeus Against heresies 4.38.3; 
Tertullian Against Praxeas 5.13-15; Hippolytus Against Noetus 10.1; idem 
Refutation of All Heresies 10.28; Epiphanius Panarion 33.7.6; Athanasius 
Defense ofthe Nicene Definition 7: “On the Arian symbol ‘Agenetos”’; idem 
Discourses against the Arians 1.9.30-34; idem On the Councils of Ariminum and 
Seleucia 46-47; idem Statement of Faith 3. 


(’) Wolfson (1966, p. 414). 


(8) Athenagoras Pleaforthe Christians 15, 24; Tatian Address to the Greeks 4.10- 
14; Methodius Concerning Free Will; Hippolytus Refutation 6.16, 18, 19, 24, 43. 
Combining the Gospel of John's presentation of Christ as the pre-existent Logos 
who in the beginning was with God and was God and through whom all things 
came into being (Jn 1.1-3) with Philo of Alexandria's conception of the Logos as 
the mind of God in which the Platonic realm of Ideas subsists (On the Creation of 
the World 16-25), the Greek Apologists grounded the intelligible realm in God 
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rather than in some independent realm of self-subsisting entities like numbers or 
forms. According to Wolfson, every Church Father who addressed the issue 
rejected the view that the ideas were self-subsisting entities but instead located 
the intelligible world in the Logos and, hence, in the mind of God. Fora 
discussion of texts taken from pseudo-Justin, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, and Augustine, see Harry Austryn Wolfson (1970, chap. 
XIII). 


(?) Plantinga (1980). 


(19) See, e.g., Alfred J. Freddoso (1983, 78-82). Cf. Christopher Menzel (1990, p. 
209). 


(11) van Inwagen (20095, p. 19). 


(12) I take the following to be a sympathetic reconstruction based on these 
words: 


“T appeal only to my conviction that there are free abstract objects. If there 
are, as I suppose, free abstract objects, then they must be uncreated— 
since (I affirm this thesis as well) creation is a causal relation and free 
abstract objects cannot enter into causal relations” (Ibid., p. 8). 


(13) Viz., van Inwagen (2004). 

(14) Morris and Menzel (1987, pp. 161-178). 

(15) See the discussion in Copan and Craig (2004, chaps. 1-4). 
(16) Bergmann and Brower (2006, pp. 357-386). 

(17) van Inwagen (2004, p. 107). 

(18) Tbid. 

(19) Ibid., pp.113-115. 

(29) van Inwagen (2009a, p. 506). 

(21) van Inwagen (2001, p. 28); similarly, van Inwagen (2009a, p. 506). 
(22) van Inwagen (2001, p. 506). 

(23) Ibid. 

(24) van Inwagen (2009c, pp. 299-300). 


(25) van Inwagen (2009a, pp. 23-24). 
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(26) van Inwagen (2004, p. 113); cf. the third edition of his Metaphysics, pp. 297- 
309. 


(27) van Inwagen (2004, p. 116). 


(28) Van Inwagen believes that chairs do not exist but merely particles arranged 
chair-wise; the particles so arranged do not constitute an object in its own right. 
But he protests, 


“Tf you were to tell the ordinary man that I thought that there were no 
chairs, he would probably think that I was mad. But you would have misled 
him about my thesis. He would understand you to be saying—given his 
education and interests, what else could he understand you to be saying?— 
something that implied that whenever anyone uttered a sentence like 
‘There are two valuable chairs in the next room’, that person was under an 
illusion of some sort” (van Inwagen 1990, p. 107). 


Van Inwagen's first objection to Fictionalism misleads in the same way. Both van 
Inwagen and the Fictionalist are making high level metaphysical claims that are 
easily misrepresented to the man on the street. 


(29) For an expression of that belief see van Inwagen (2009b, p. 19). 
(3°) van Inwagen (1990, p. 103). 

(31) van Inwagen (1990). 

(32) van Inwagen (1990, p. 98). 

(33) van Inwagen (1990, p. 103). 


(34) Van Inwagen seems to think that average people do not hold metaphysical 
beliefs about the existence of objects, which seems to me clearly wrong. The 
average person believes that there are objects like chairs, just as he believes 
that the external world is real or that time is tensed. 


(35) van Inwagen (1990, pp. 102-103). 


(38) Balaguer does present Fictionalism as a conditional thesis: if the standard 
semantics are adopted, then statements referring to or involving quantification 
over abstract objects are false (Balaguer 1998). On such an understanding 
Fictionalism does not assert that such statements are in fact false. But Balaguer 
himself elsewhere endorses as almost obviously correct the Quinean thesis that 
we are ontologically committed by the singular terms and existential quantifiers 
in sentences that we take to be literally true and presents Fictionalism as having 
the advantage over rival views of presupposing the standard semantics (Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, s.v. “Platonism in Metaphysics,” by Mark Balaguer). 
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(37) Chihara (1990, 2004); Chihara (2005, pp. 483-514); Hellman (1989); 
Hellman (2001, 129-157); Hellman (2005, pp. 536-562). 


(38) For example, an argument parallel to van Inwagen's for an unwanted 
ontological commitment to prerogatives might run: The Vice-President shares 
some of the prerogatives of the President; therefore, there are prerogatives that 
the Vice-President has and the President also has; or in the canonical language 
of quantification, it is true of at least one thing that it is such that itis a 
prerogative and the Vice-President has it and the President also has it. 


(39) For a nice statement of this point along with a persuasive critique of what he 
calls the “quantification argument” see Gerald Vision (1986, pp. 297-336). We 
say there are, e.g., shades of gray, differences in height, angles from which 
something can be seen, principles, hostilities, prospects for success, primes 
between 2 and 12, hours before dawn, dangerous excesses, drawbacks to the 
plan, etc. 


(4°) As Chihara points out, Quine gives not even a hint as to how we are to put 
the sentences of ordinary language into canonical form nor any argument at all 
that so doing will rid them of all unwanted commitments of ordinary language 
nor any guarantee that our best scientific theories can be successfully put into 
first-order logical notation (Chihara (1973, chap. 3); Chihara (1990, chap. 2)). 
Van Inwagen finds himself confronted with a similar problem. He says that he 
would like to be able to show that it is always possible to provide a paraphrase 
of target sentences about supposed material objects, but “to do that, I think, it 
would be necessary to discover a general, universally applicable way of 
paraphrasing ordinary sentences of the kind we are interested in,” which he 
admits he cannot do (van Inwagen 1990, p. 108). 


(41) To see how his Quineanism leads him to the bold, if nuanced, affirmation, for 
example, that fictional characters exist, see van Inwagen (2000, pp. 235-247). 


(42) van Inwagen (2004, pp. 118-119). 
(43) See, e.g., the nice examples furnished by Ruth Barcan Marcus (1972). 
(44) Van Inwagen's summarizing conclusion in “Theory of Properties,” p. 121. 


(45) See, e.g., Richard Routley (1979), Parsons (1980), Perszyk (1993), Priest 
(2005). 


(46) Routley (1979, p. 76). 
(47) See Routley (1979, pp. 73-117). 


(48) See Routley's discussion in Routley (1979, pp. 433-434). 
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(49) Azzouni (1998). 
(°°) Azzouni (2004, p. 5A). 


(°!) Kripke (1976, p. 379). Van Inwagen concurs, commenting, “The meaning of 
the quantifiers is given by the phrases of English ... that they abbreviate. The 
existential quantifier therefore expresses the sense of ‘there is’ in ordinary 
English” (van Inwagen 2000, p. 239). But if the quantifier has no different 
meaning than “there is/are” in ordinary English, a criterion of ontological 
commitment based on existential quantification seems hopeless. 


(52) Fora good discussion, see Hofweber (1999, chap. 2). Moreover, for what it is 
worth, I do not find at all implausible the claim which Kripke dismisses that 
when our teacher taught us logic, he may have been using the quantifier 
substitutionally. I must confess that when I first became acquainted with Quine's 
Criterion of Ontological Commitment, it astonished me to think that anyone, 
much less so many people, could make such enormous metaphysical 
commitments on the basis of the slender reed of logical notation! Symbolic logic 
seemed to me from the start to be a sort of notational game involving 
expressions, not reference to real objects. 


(°3) It is worth noting, in view of van Inwagen's insistence that “existence” is not 
only synonymous with “being” but univocal as well (see van Inwagen (2009a, pp. 
482-492)), that the non-committing character of “there is/are” and “there exists” 
in ordinary language is not, on Neutralism, due to a lack of univocity of meaning 
of such expressions, as though there were one meaning which is ontologically 
committing and another which is not. Rather, as Azzouni emphasizes, these 
expressions in the vernacular just do not force ontological commitments 
(Azzouni 2007, pp. 204-226). On Azzouni's view ontological commitment is 
person-relative and context-dependent; hence, “there are no words or phrases in 
the vernacular that-in virtue of their standard usage-convey ontic 

commitment” (Azzouni 2010). Hence, van Inwagen's arguments about the 
intimate 


(°4) lam grateful to Peter van Inwagen as well as Thomas Crisp, Ross Inman, 
Joshua Rasmussen, Michael Rea, Peter Simons, Edward Wierenga, and a pair of 
anonymous referees for comments on portions or all of an unabbreviated version 
of this chapter. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


The argument from gratuitous evil may be the most significant challenge to 
theism. It states that some evils are simply pointless or purposeless, in the sense 
that they are neither needed for nor productive of any greater goods, and that, if 
there were a morally upright deity with the wherewithal to prevent them, such 
evils would not be permitted to occur. Because many apparently gratuitous evils 
seem preventable enough, this argument provides powerful evidence against the 
existence of an omnipotent, omniscient, and perfectly good God. According to 
the so-called General Thesis: theories of General Providence make it easier for 
the theist to rebut the argument from gratuitous evil than do theories of 
Meticulous Providence; other things equal, therefore, theories of General 
Providence are preferable to theories of Meticulous Providence. This chapter 
discusses a specific instance of this thesis, which invokes a particular theory of 
general providence and a particular theory of meticulous providence, namely, 
Open Theism and Molinism. It considers the claim that Open Theism makes it 
easier to rebut the argument from gratuitous evil than does Molinism, and that 
(other things equal) Open Theism is therefore to be preferred over Molinism. 
The chapter calls this the Specific Thesis. It analyzes the relations between risk, 
luck, and control, as they have arisen within the contest between Open Theists 
and Molinists. This analysis makes way for a diagnosis of why the Specific Thesis 
fails, and also why some of the more enthusiastic Molinist expressions of divine 
providential control are overdrawn. 


Keywords: God, divine providence, Open Theism, Molinism, general providence, risk, luck, control 
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Meticulous Providence and Gratuitous Evil 


I. Introduction 

The argument from gratuitous evil is plausibly the most significant challenge to 
theism. This argument says that some evils are simply pointless or purposeless, 
in the sense that they are neither needed for nor productive of any greater 
goods, and that, if there were a morally upright deity with the wherewithal to 
prevent them, such evils would not be permitted to occur. Because many 
apparently gratuitous evils seem preventable enough, this argument provides 
powerful evidence against the existence of an omnipotent, omniscient and 
perfectly good God. 


Just how difficult a problem this is for theism, and what kinds of resource are 
available for theodicy, is arguably a function of the capacities and powers 
attributed to God. Specifically, the severity of the problem and the tools available 
for reply look to vary in accordance with the theory of divine providence the 
theodicist accepts: the greater God's providential control over creation, the 
greater our expectation that the world should reflect His wisdom, goodness and 
power; whereas the less providential control He has, the less reasonable it is to 
insist that every event should serve a specific divine purpose.! Supposing the 
advantages it brings in the realm of theodicy are on balance greater than the 
costs incurred elsewhere, this supplies respectable incentive to adopt a 
comparatively modest conception of divine providence. 


In recent literature, this intuitive idea has been formalized in the following way: 
Theories of General Providence make it easier for the theist to rebut the 
argument from gratuitous evil than do theories ofMeticulous Providence; other 
things equal, therefore, theories of General Providence are preferable to 
theories of Meticulous Providence. Call this the General Thesis. 


In this essay I want to discuss a specific instance of this thesis, which invokes a 
particular theory of general providence and a particular theory of meticulous 
providence, namely, Open Theism and Molinism. The claim I will consider is that 
Open Theism makes it easier to rebut the argument from gratuitous evil than 
does Molinism, and that (other things equal) Open Theism is therefore to be 
preferred over Molinism. Call this the Specific Thesis. 


I shall be arguing against the Specific Thesis, but I should like to register two 
caveats at the outset. First, to the extent my criticisms of this thesis hold, the 
General Thesis is (just because of its generality) undermined. It goes without 
saying, however, that some theories of meticulous providence may indeed 
impose additional burdens on the (p.66) theodicist. So my aim is not to vitiate 
the General Thesis “as such,” or every possible application of it. Indeed, I agree 
with Open Theists that theological determinism (one theory of meticulous 
providence) does make the task of theodicy harder, and it will be clear that my 
defense of Molinism cannot transfer mutatis mutandis to the problems besetting 
it. 
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Second, I shall not be defending Molinism in the sense of arguing for its truth. I 
wish rather to argue that, given the coherence of Molinism, and granting its 
compatibility with (libertarian) free will - that is to say, taking Molinism on its 
own terms - it isn't true that Molinists are worse off than Open Theists with 
respect to the problem of gratuitous evil. Since it has been conceded by some 
Molinists,? and argued by a number of prominent Open Theists,? that Molinism 
makes theodicy more onerous than it is under Open Theistic assumptions, I will 
be satisfied if my limited defense of Molinism shows why this is not the case. 
Whether Open Theism is “all things considered” more viable than Molinism, or 
vice versa, is a question I'll not address; my aim is to explain why the relative 
ease with which the problem of gratuitous evil may be countered does not 
constitute a selling point in either theory's favor, and why evaluation of their 
respective merits must therefore proceed along independent lines. 


In the next section I explain how ‘gratuitous evil’, ‘general providence’ and 
‘meticulous providence’ are to be understood for purposes of present discussion. 
After describing briefly Molinism and Open Theism, I present the arguments 
given to show that the resources for theodicy are richer, or more expansive, on 
Open Theism than they are on Molinism. I then argue to the contrary that parity 
obtains between the two theories in this respect: Open Theism does not 
appreciably expand the prospects for theodicy, and Molinism makes matters no 
worse. In the final section, I analyze the relations between risk, luck, and 
control, as they have arisen within the contest between Open Theists and 
Molinists. This analysis makes way for a diagnosis of why the Specific Thesis 
fails, and also why some of the more enthusiastic Molinist expressions of divine 
providential control are overdrawn. 


II. Gratuitous Evil and Divine Providence 
The argument from gratuitous evil as I shall understand it contains two 
premises. They are the 


Evidential Premise: Gratuitous evils occur. 
and the 
Theological Premise: If God exists, there is no gratuitous evil. 


Taken together these premises entail that there is no God, understood as a 
personal creator exemplifying a maximal set of compossible great-making 
attributes (omnipotence, (p.67) omniscience, omnibenevolence and so on). 
Those wishing to defend God's existence must therefore deny at least one of 
them. But which of them theists should deny, and how Open Theism allows 
denial of this premise with a comparatively greater show of plausibility, depends 
largely on the way ‘gratuitous evil’ is defined. 
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The class of evils that are potentially gratuitous is quite broad. It is by no means 
exhausted by those ‘horrors’ which loom large in current discussions, but 
encompasses all instances of moral and natural evil, all cases of human and 
animal suffering (physical and psychic), and, according to Alan Rhoda, it 
includes what Marilyn Adams has called “all the minuses of life” - among which 
she lists such mundane “evils” as dull aches and pains, physical unattractiveness 
and the like. What makes any potentially gratuitous evil actually gratuitous is, 
intuitively, that the world would be better (or at any rate no worse) if it were 
simply left out. It is unnecessary, pointless, not tending toward any greater good. 
It only makes things worse (or anyway no better) than they would otherwise 
have been.® 

Open Theists agree that there is gratuitous evil in this sense. But they deny that 
gratuitous evil is incompatible with God's existence.’ According to William 
Hasker, for instance, the Open Theist may “admit the presence in God's world of 
particular evils God's permission of which is not the means of bringing about any 
greater good, or of preventing any equal or greater evil.”® The reason is that, for 
any such evil, God could not know it would occur in advance of His decision to 
create, nor what would result if it did.? So there is no good sense in which He 
could have incorporated it into His creational plan, or specifically arranged it to 
take place “for the sake of” something else. Because these evils are not part of 
God's plan, they do not have a point in any sense useful to the theodicist. But 
because non-culpable ignorance typically exculpates, and since He does not 
conspire to ensure they occur, responsibility for them cannot with justice be laid 
at God's feet-so long as it was worth the risk to create a world in which pointless 
evils might happen. 


(p.68) The idea, then, is that Open Theism makes it possible to affirm the 
Evidential Premise and to deny the Theological Premise, which relieves theists 
of the obligation to identify specific goods attaching to every bad thing God 
permits. 


I shall have more to say about Open Theism momentarily. For now, the important 
thing to recognize is that if Open Theism ameliorates the theodicist's plight, it 
must be because stronger views of divine providence cannot affirm the existence 
of gratuitous evil, or cannot deny its incompatibility with the existence of God, in 
as plausible a way as Open Theism allows. In order to evaluate this claim, 
however, we first need some characterization of the stronger kind of providence 
(meticulous providence), and a more definite description of general providence 
(the comparatively modest view taken by Open Theists). 


There are two theories of meticulous providence: theological determinism 
(which for our purposes subsumes Augustinianism, Thomism and Calvinism), 
and Molinism. What justifies placing these within the same category? It is not 
just that, according to both theories, God enjoys comprehensive knowledge of 
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the actual future. Rather, according to Hasker, what binds them together is they 
both entail that (i) God's decision to confront some agent with a choice is not 
‘based on’ God's experiences with that person leading up to the choice, but is 
rather ‘based on’ God's foreknowledge of what choice the agent afterward will 
make, and (ii) every instance of evil is intentionally orchestrated by God with the 
goal of deriving some specific, preordained good, such that the evil is justified by 
the good, and the good could not have been acquired without the evil.!° 


Hasker's description of meticulous providence is meant to demarcate all theories 
of general providence from it, by making clear why such views as Open Theism, 
Process Theism, Simple Foreknowledge and Timeless Knowledge do not count as 
theories of meticulous providence. It may be in that respect successful, but I 
reject it as a characterization of meticulous providence. My main reason for 
objecting to this definition, (though I’m dubious enough about condition (i)), 
arises from the constraints built into condition (ii). According to this condition, it 
is not even conceptually possible that gratuitous evil might exist in a world 
governed by a meticulously providential God, which makes it impossible for 
proponents of meticulous providence to deny the Theological Premise as a 
simple matter of definition. But it is not a matter of definition that meticulous 
providence is incompatible with gratuitous evil. At best, the incompatibility of 
God and gratuitous evil is something some (though not all) believers in 
meticulous providence hold as part of their complete theological package, not 
something that flows straightforwardly from the assertion that God intentionally 
created this world, in full knowledge of all that would happen if He did. 


(Compare: one would not define Open Theism as “a theory according to which 
there is gratuitous evil in the world, which is consistent with the existence of 
God because God didn't want it to happen and couldn't know” For Open Theism 
is not a theory about evil; it's a theory of God's nature and the nature of His 
relationship to time and (p.69) the world of His making. What Open Theists, 
guided by their Open Theism, wish to say about gratuitous evil is one thing, but 
the Open Theism that guides them is another. The same must be said of 
meticulous providence, and all the more since a plurality of saliently disparate 
views falls under its heading.) 


For this reason, I prefer the definition of meticulous providence given by Alan 
Rhoda in his recent article on gratuitous evil. According to this definition, to say 
that divine providence is meticulous is to say that 


(MP) God is either an ultimate sufficient cause of everything that happens, 
or God (at least) ordains all things that come to pass. 


So as to ‘ordain’ an event, God need not directly cause that event to occur, nor 
need He initiate a chain of causes that determines or otherwise necessitates it. It 
suffices for an event's being ordained that God ‘weakly actualizes’ it, by causing 
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a set of conditions while “knowing for certain that they will lead to the event” in 
11 


question. 
(MP) has the virtue of contrasting meticulous providence with each theory of 
general providence, as did Hasker's definition, but without prejudice to the 
question whether meticulous providence is consistent with gratuitous evil. It 
also successfully captures both theological determinism and Molinism. But it is 
important to note that whereas the former theory of meticulous providence 
satisfies both disjuncts of (MP), the latter satisfies (MP) via the second disjunct 
only. 


Here's why. According to Molinism, future contingent propositions expressing 
the actions human beings will freely perform have truth values, and are known 
to be true by God prior to the occurrence of the actions they report. Divine 
foreknowledge concerning the free actions of human creatures does not entail 
that God sufficiently causes those acts, however. Rather, it is a function of God's 
prevolitional (or ‘middle’) knowledge of a range of subjunctive conditionals of 
the form, “If S were in circumstances C, S would freely perform action A.” Such 
conditionals, or ‘counterfactuals of creaturely freedom’, are not “made true” by 
God, nor are they true because the circumstances depicted in C (in conjunction 
with natural laws) entail that S will A in them. Consistently with the truth of any 
counterfactual of freedom, it is possible for the agent to do otherwise in the 
circumstances described.!” Thus the truth of these counterfactuals (according to 
Molinists) does not conflict with the supposition that human agents possess 
libertarian free will.!? Nevertheless, some of these counterfactuals are true, 
while the rest are false, (p.70) and the range of possible worlds God can 
actualize is constrained by which are true and which are not. Thanks to His 
middle knowledge, however, God knows in detail everything that would occur in 
any actualizable world He might elect to create, including the one He did create. 
From this it follows that God ‘ordains’ all things, per the second disjunct in (MP). 


A number of criticisms have been lodged against Molinism, not all of which flow 
from perceived implications of the fact that providence is according to it 
meticulous. In what follows, however, we will consider Molinism simply qua 
theory of meticulous providence in which creaturely (libertarian) freedom is 
affirmed. This enables us to direct attention upon Molinism's hypotheses about 
the scope of divine knowledge and (consequently) the extent of God's 
providential control, with a view toward assessing the obligations and 
expectations to which they give rise. But in order meaningfully to compare 
Molinist meticulous providence with Open Theism, we shall need a more specific 
description of general providence as Open Theists understand it. 


Unfortunately, general providence has not (so far as I’ve seen) been defined with 
anywhere near the same degree of precision as meticulous providence. Rhoda, 
for example, suggests God's providence is general “just in case it is not 
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meticulous.”!4 But this surely will not do. Merely to deny meticulous providence 
is not to affirm any divine involvement within history at all; it is consistent with 
the view that God creates the world, perhaps behind a veil of ignorance about its 
future, and remains thereafter deistically aloof. Closer to home, a via negativa 
characterization of general providence makes it impossible to distinguish 
mainstream Open Theism from deviant versions of it, such as the one developed 
by James Rissler.!° His theory - which I hereby dub Hopin’ Theism - has it that 
God “hopes” things will turn out approximately as He wishes, but makes it a 
policy (almost) never to intervene, because He simply cannot know whether His 
activity will have unanticipated, deleterious consequences. But whatever its 
theodical benefits, Hopin’ Theism departs significantly from Open Theism, which 
insists on God's regular and active involvement in worldly affairs - sometimes by 
sufficiently causing historical events, and frequently by ‘persuasively’ working to 
raise the probability of desired outcomes - and which eschews any suggestion 
that God's qualified ignorance leaves Him frozen in providential immobility. 


Differences like those between Hopin’ and Open Theism are of obvious 
relevance to the question of what a generally providential God can or should be 
expected to “do about” evil. It is therefore crucially important, for purposes of 
comparative analysis, that meticulous and general providence both be given 
some comparable degree of positive specification, otherwise we confront the 
fruitless task of evaluating one well-defined theory against a target that won't 
(so to speak) sit still. 


Fortunately, although I see no way of eliminating entirely this asymmetry 
between Molinism and Open Theism, I think it can be mitigated enough to make 
a good faith attempt at comparison possible. What must be done, in the absence 
of a principled account of how much providential control God possesses, the 
conditions that are necessary and (p.71) sufficient for its exercise, and so forth, 
is to attend to what Open Theists affirm about providence while promoting and 
defending their view, and to ensure that these affirmations are consonant with 
their arguments against rival theories. That's of course just common sense, but 
it is particularly important to remember as we evaluate the Specific Thesis. For 
whereas it is natural to focus on the limitations Open Theism attributes to God 
when assessing its benefits to theodicy, a balanced appraisal of its advantages 
over Molinism requires that the affirmations it makes about divine knowledge 
and power be given equal due. 


Here's what I have in mind. According to Open Theism, while it is true that 
God's knowledge and control are constrained by the kind of world He made, it is 
also the case that these self-imposed restrictions are more than outmatched by 
His unfathomable wisdom, endless resourcefulness and unwavering love. Thus 
although God has taken some risk in structuring the world like this, the risk He 
took does not imply that everything may (for all we know) end in unmitigated 
disaster. Indeed, God's resourcefulness is such that He needs no detailed 
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blueprint for the world in order to ensure the success of His overall aims: He is 
omnicompetent, “constantly at work” within creation, “doing all He can” to bring 
about the loving, interpersonal relations He wishes to establish, and to redeem 
to the fullest a world gone awry. Moreover, God's “track record” within history- 
from His mighty acts of redemption to His quotidian care-itself evinces the 
effectiveness of divine providence with clarity sufficient to underwrite full 
confidence in His ultimate triumph over evil, the future consummation of the 
kingdom of God.!® 


These and like affirmations are usually voiced when Open Theism is on the 
defensive - for making God appear irresponsibly reckless, or for undermining 
trust in His power to set things right. But they are also relevant to Open 
Theism's offense and to the Specific Thesis particularly. For although the denials 
characteristic of Open Theism (that God lacks ‘epistemic certainty’ about future 
contingents, that He refrains from ‘tightly controlling’ everything) may qualify 
what can be expected from God in regard to evil, its affirmations function as 
checks on how far expectations may legitimately be diminished. They also 
impose standards on the criticisms against rivals Open Theists can consistently 
deploy. (For example, suppose one says we’d expect a “much better” world from 
a God with middle knowledge - or at least a “pretty darn good” one, in which 
“the balance of good over evil tilts heavily in the favor of the former” - whereas 
in fact, “given the prevalence of serious moral and natural evils,” a good Molinist 
God would not have made a world like this.!” Then it cannot reasonably be 
maintained, when on the defensive, that God's record of providential governance 
through history is such as to inspire confidence in the inevitability of His future 
success.!8 For this defense of Open Theism has merit only if the world-to-date 
isn't quite so horrid as the attack on Molinism makes it out to be.) The residual 
underspecification of general providence relative to meticulous providence is I 
think manageable, as long as these basic guidelines are held in view. 


(p.72) With these parameters in place, we are now in position to consider the 


case for the Specific Thesis.!9 


III. Arguments (from Evil) against Molinism and for Open Theism 

Here I present the arguments that Open Theism makes the problem of 
gratuitous evil easier to answer than it is for Molinists. The arguments may be 
divided into three kinds, corresponding to the theses regarding evil a theodicist 
might wish to defend. I list these theses just below, in order of increasing 
generality. 


(SR) Evils are ‘defeated’ by specific-resulting goods, which would not have 
occurred in the absence of these particular evils, and which confer 
meaning or utility on them for the individual sufferer. 


(GO) Evils are ‘outbalanced’ by general-outweighing goods, which explain 
how they’re made possible and why they are permitted.?° 
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(GG) God ordains or permits evils for the sake of greater goods, but He 
neither ordains nor permits them for their own sake. 


The arguments to be considered target each of these theodical claims, 
explaining in every case why Molinism makes it comparatively difficult to justify 
evils. It is noteworthy, however, that none of them save (SR) directly addresses 
the gratuitousness of evil in the sense Open Theists intend. For example, a (GO)- 
style theodicy cannot guarantee that each evil is teleologically ordered toward a 
specific-resulting good for the sake of which it's allowed, even if it shows how 
the value of certain general goods (in some sense) “outweighs” the collective 
disvalue of the evils they’ve made possible. And the anti-Molinist argument 
targeting (GG), if successful, strikes at the heart of Molinism's ability to give any 
sort of theodicy whatever, and not just at its resources for coping with the 
argument from gratuitous evil. I shall return to these points later in this section, 
but the first thing is to present the panoply of Open Theistic arguments against 
Molinism and to specify how they map onto these approaches to theodicy. 


Initially, it seems the Molinist may avail herself of any theodicy currently on the 
books to explain the “prevalence of moral and natural evils.” She may for 
example point to the value of human freedom and every good stemming from it, 
so as to counterbalance the evils deriving from its misuse. She may adopt a soul- 
making theodicy to explain why some natural evils are allowed to occur, anda 
natural law theodicy to justify others. And for whatever evils remain once she 
has exhausted her explanatory resources, she may invoke the skeptical theist's 
plea for epistemic humility.”! But the claim is that Molinists (p.73) cannot 
deploy these theodicies in as convincing or wide-ranging a way as Open Theists, 
and cannot in general dislodge the impression that God is culpable for at least 
many bad things He antecedently knows will take place. 


Here's the idea. Suppose Molinists rely on the soul-making theodicy to justify 
natural evils, arguing that the suffering undergone as a result of disease or 
disaster often leads to valuable forms of moral and spiritual growth that would 
not have occurred in suffering's absence. So far so good. But it is a familiar point 
that not everyone who experiences trials of this sort emerges from them any 
better off than they were. Some become embittered, exhausted, empty as a 
result of their pains instead. Yet given His middle knowledge, God knows in each 
case how the subjects of suffering would respond to whatever hardships they 
might endure, which means “God frequently allows people to suffer trials 
knowing they won't respond in ways conducive to soul-making.”2” 

Molinists can of course resort to alternative theodicies to explain why God has 
permitted suffering in such cases. But the point is that Open Theists needn't 
retreat to alternative explanatory paradigms so quickly, since they can maintain 
God permitted these persons to suffer because He thought it likely, or more 
probable than not, that they’d respond in salutary ways. Because there is no 
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antecedently knowable fact about how they will respond, however, the soul- 
making theodicy can extend even to cases in which suffering does not advance 
anyone's welfare. Thus whereas Molinists can use the soul-making theodicy only 
for “evils that actually have positive soul-making results, open theists can use it 
whenever the expected value of soul-making results are positive, even if the 
actual results aren't.”3 

Similar remarks apply to the viability of a Molinist free will theodicy. The claim is 
not that Molinists cannot appeal to the value of significant freedom and all it 
makes possible. Rather, the idea is that this theodicy's range of application (like 
the last) is greater on Open Theism than on Molinism: proponents of the former 
theory can say that some moral evils are not outweighed by the value of free will, 
but that God could not antecedently know they would happen. But to the extent 
Molinists wish to justify moral evils via the free will theodicy, they must affirm 
that the value of freedom is enough to outbalance each foreknown, egregious 
misapplication of it. And it's doubtful whether such a stance can be maintained 
with much plausibility. 


Once more, Molinists can fall back on different explanations for evils seemingly 
left unjustified by the good of human freedom. But prescinding from these, 
Molinism may not be able to squeeze much mileage from the free will theodicy 
in any event. For God's middle knowledge gives Him epistemic access to every 
“free will world” He can actualize, and it seems there might be many such 
worlds where the ratio of (moral) good to evil is much greater. Even granting 
that counterfactuals of freedom constrain God's creative options, it “requires a 
colossal stroke of ‘bad luck’ on God's part” that they should limit His options to 
worlds as bad as this. Rather, the depth and degree of moral evil in evidence 
suggests that God's justificatory reason for actualizing this world (whatever it is) 
can't have been that He wanted a world of free beings but (p.74) that, as “the 
fates” would have it, this was among the best worlds of that sort He could get.2* 
Open Theists, by contrast, can affirm that freedom is of great value and God 
therefore actualized the conditions necessary for it, but without advance 
knowledge that we’d cause so much evil as a result. Consequently, they need not 
hold that God antecedently assessed the moral evil this world contains and 
deemed it an acceptable price for freedom, nor are they saddled with the claim 
that this was one of the best worlds a God with middle knowledge could make. 


And there is a final, more damning reason why the free will theodicy can't be as 
convincing on Molinism as on Open Theism. It is that God merely ‘permits’ moral 
evil according to Open Theists (He just granted people free will), but He did not 
create the world “while knowing for certain” that any particular moral evil 
would occur. Thus He did not ‘ordain’ any moral evils - still less did He ordain all 
of them, as Molinism entails. So although Molinists can deny that God “brings 
about” moral evil, or causally determines any of it, their theory does have 
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God actualizing creatures knowing they are going to commit heinous sins, 
and that does raise worries. Instrumental justifications of moral evil are 
condemned in Scripture, and while Molinism doesn't have God doing or 
causing moral evil for the sake of greater goods that will result, it does 
have God ordaining moral evil for the sake of greater goods that will result. 
This renders God a deliberate accessory to moral evil, and one might think 
that should fall under similar condemnation.2° 

Indeed, Molinists are unable coherently to distinguish between things God 
permits for greater goods, and things He desires for their own sake.”° This is 
because a Molinist God “micromanages every detail” of creation, “tightly 
controlling” all things, so that “whatever we do is precisely what God wanted us 
to do in each and every situation. There is no respect in which God would desire 
the world to be different than it is in any given moment.”2” What God ordains He 
intends, and what He intends He wants. But God's evident desire for evil, and 
His complicity with every evil act, effectively render human free will unavailing 
for theodical purposes. For a major goal of theodicy is to absolve God of moral 
responsibility for evil; and even if creaturely freedom makes humans responsible 
for some of it, God's complicity with moral evil only spreads the responsibility to 
Him. 


This completes my survey of the extant Open Theistic arguments from evil 
against Molinism. 


It is easy to see how they connect to the theodical approaches previously 
outlined. That the soul-making theodicy has a more restricted application for 
Molinists illustrates how comparatively difficult it is for them to construct (SR)- 
style theodicies, because the soul-making theodicy is the one best suited to this 
approach. The remarks concerning the free will theodicy display its limited 
effectiveness for handling horrifically evil acts, and at least hint that the disvalue 
of moral evil is greater overall than the value of human freedom.2® (p.75) This 
means that a (GO) theodicy identifying free will as the outweighing good will be 
of comparatively little use for Molinists. And the last argument, which I’ll call 
“the argument for divine complicity,” registers the charge that God does not 
intend the good and merely permit the evil (whether as a means to a resulting 
good or as an unfortunate, unnecessary byproduct of general goods), but that He 
intends and wants all evils and goods alike. This compromises the Molinist's 
ability to affirm (GG), the most general of theodical commitments. 


A peculiar feature of this set of arguments, which you’ll have noticed, is how 
little they have to do with gratuitous evil directly. Of the particular theodicies 
considered, the soul-making theodicy is the only one that even gestures toward a 
justification of evils by way of the specific-resulting goods they secure. But the 
free will defense, on which Molinists typically rely, was of course never meant to 
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justify evils in this way, and none of the anti-Molinist arguments related to it 
presupposes it was. 


This is puzzling. Rhoda's article is self-confessedly about the problem of 
gratuitous evil. And according to Hasker, it is “when we turn from the logical 
argument” and defense “to the evidential problem and theodicy,” that “the extra 
burden imposed on the theodicist by Molinism becomes evident.”29 This is 
because Molinists are supposedly able to explain in some fashion why some evil 
is compatible with God. Yet the anti-Molinist argument on which Open Theists 
most heavily lean (the argument for divine complicity) has transparently nothing 
to do with gratuitous evil: even if each bad thing generates a specific-resulting 
good for the sake of which it's allowed, God remains a “deliberate accessory to 
moral evil” and a co-conspirator in every crime. It follows that God's existence is 
logically incompatible with moral evil if He's got middle knowledge, irrespective 
of whether any of it is “gratuitous.”°° 

Of course, that the argument for divine complicity has farther reaching 
consequences than its proponents have explicitly drawn hardly gives license to 
ignore it. But because it is the most serious of the arguments I’ll devote the next 
section to it, and will address the remaining arguments here. 


These arguments have little merit. They do not appropriately engage the 
argument from gratuitous evil as actually developed by its supporters, nor do 
they convincingly demonstrate that Open Theism delivers unique resources for 
combating it. To see why, it will be useful to have before us two examples of 
apparently gratuitous evil that have served as instantiations of the Evidential 
Premise. One of them (William Rowe's) is (p.76) a case of natural evil and 
animal suffering, the other (Peter van Inwagen's), a case of moral evil. 


Begin with Rowe's. In some distant forest lightning struck, causing a fire, and 
within this forest a fawn lay trapped and badly burned. The fawn remained in 
this condition, suffering intensely, until death relieved its agony some days later. 
Rowe remarks that “there does not appear to be any greater good such that the 
prevention of the fawn's suffering would require either the loss of that good or 
the occurrence of an evil equally bad or worse. Nor does there seem to be any 
equally bad or worse evil so connected to the fawn's suffering that it would have 
had to occur had the fawn's suffering been prevented.”2! But an omnipotent, 
omniscient being could have prevented it, or at least could have put the fawn out 
of its misery sooner. So here is gratuitous evil God should have prevented. And 
here's more: a Man overpowered a young woman in a desolate place, chopped 
off her arms at the elbows with an ax, and then raped her and left her for dead. 
The woman survived, but experienced terrible pain; she lived the rest of her life 
without arms and with the memory of all she endured that day. “No discernible 
good came of this,” says van Inwagen, “and it is wholly unreasonable to believe 
that any good could have come of it that an omnipotent being couldn't have 
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achieved without employing the raped and mutilated woman's horrible suffering 
932 


as a means to it. 
These examples share two salient features. First, they make no attempt to 
provide an exhaustive list of the ultimate consequences or causal results of the 
evils they recount. The descriptions of the scenarios as they stand give us all 
information needed to render plausible judgment that these evils are gratuitous. 
Second, the problem for theism these examples expose assumes nothing about 
God's precreational epistemic condition. To clarify what I mean, we can 
distinguish two kinds of “foreknowledge”: say that God has Before All Worlds 
Knowledge of an event e just in case either (i) God knows whether e would occur 
in any possible world He might create, or (ii) God knows whether e will occur 
after deciding to create the world, but before actually creating it. And let's say 
God has Temporally Antecedent Knowledge of an event e just in case He knows 
whether e will occur at some time prior to its occurrence. When I say the 
argument from gratuitous evil assumes nothing about God's precreational 
epistemic state, I mean to say it does not suppose God had Before All Worlds 
Knowledge of events of the sort Rowe and van Inwagen relate. 


(An analogy. You’re at the park with your son, and you notice him becoming 
agitated with a girl who, despite his earnest requests, refuses to dismount from 
the only swing. You watch him turn shades of red; you hear his threats, directed 
toward the girl; you observe as he knocks her from the swing and pummels her, 
as he’d promised he would. Her mother wishes to know why you did not stop 
him, and you reply that you had no idea - indeed, couldn't have known - before 
he was born, that he would attack girls on swings in parks. “A fortiori, I could not 
have known, prior to his birth, that he would attack this girl on this swing in this 
park.” Your reply does not address the question she is (p.77) asking, because 
the question she is asking presupposes nothing about your pre-parental 
epistemic condition. The argument from gratuitous evil is asking her question.) 


What the argument assumes is that God has Temporally Antecedent Knowledge 
of at least some events like those depicted above, and that He has power enough 
to prevent them. Open Theists do not dispute God's power in this respect, and 
they affirm His willingness to intervene when benevolence sees need. So if Open 
Theism provides a unique answer to the question why such things are permitted, 
it must lie in the epistemic limitations this theory attributes to God. 


There are two ways this might go. The direct way is to deny that God has 
Temporally Antecedent Knowledge of all events of the kind just described. But 
no Open Theist limits divine knowledge to this degree. God can predict where 
lightning will strike and which animals will be in the vicinity; and He knows the 
habits, dispositions and aims of human agents well enough to know what they 
will do in some cases, at times even before they know it themselves.*° His ability 
to foresee and reliably to anticipate these things as they approach is therefore 
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not compromised by His inability to foreknow them with “epistemic certainty” in 
ages long past. 


A second way is to allow that God has Temporally Antecedent Knowledge of at 
least some evils that turn out to be gratuitous, but to say that since God lacks 
middle knowledge, He couldn't know they would be gratuitous. This lets us 
affirm that God's goodness would have led Him to prevent them, had He known 
they would promote no greater goods, but that He permitted them because He 
could not antecedently know this. But this line cannot apply to Rowe's or van 
Inwagen's examples, or to any examples relevantly similar. What makes them apt 
instantiations of the Evidential Premise is that they make it reasonable to judge, 
on the basis of quite minimal information, that the evils they describe can't 
plausibly be justified by greater goods - including future goods to which they 
might (who knows?) someday lead, and goods of which we all remain unaware. 
That is, they make it plausible for us, right now, given what we know about the 
effects they will have, to make this judgment. So suppose God's lack of middle 
knowledge explains why He fails to stop them: suppose He cannot know whether 
they would generate goods of such value that He should let them proceed, but if 
He knew they would not He’d prevent them. This cannot be because God is 
ignorant of the facts which ground our judgment that these evils are gratuitous. 
God too knows that unless He intervenes the fawn will suffer and die alone; He 
too knows that unless He stops the rapist the woman will experience severe and 
life-long torment, and that whatever “expected soul-making” goods might come 
of it, comparable goods could be (p.78) achieved through less horrific means. 
In other words, He knows every detail that seems pertinent to us. If it is 
reasonable to believe that God's inaction is justified, then, it must be because, 
consistently with all we know 


(ST) It is epistemically possible that: (i) Specific-resulting goods emerge 
from these evils, such that (ii) The goods are of value sufficient to justify 
permitting them, and (iii) The probability of their occurring is such that an 
ideally informed and rational agent would decide permitting the evils is 
worth it, although (iv) We ourselves can't imagine what these goods could 
possibly be. 


Notice that to affirm (ST) is to affirm the skeptical theist's claim that, limited 
epistemically as we are, we cannot reasonably hope to discover the good for 
which every evil is allowed, and there might for all that be such goods anyway. 
But to affirm skeptical theism is not to affirm Open Theism: the former relies on 
our epistemic limitations to rebut the argument from gratuitous evil, not God's, 
and the restrictions on divine knowledge characteristic of Open Theism 
contribute nothing to this theistic defense. This is not to say Open Theists can't 
assert (ST) whenever necessary. And it is necessary to affirm (ST) when we Say, 
“God would prevent the woman's and fawn's suffering if only He knew no goods 
worth their permission would result, but He allows them just because He doesn't 
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know this.” For if it's not even epistemically possible that some specific-resulting 
goods could justify allowing these evils (per (i)-(iii)), then God knows this, and 
the assumption that He lacks middle knowledge cannot explain why God allowed 
them or how permitting them is consistent with divine benevolence. But the 
point is that once (ST) is affirmed, the denial of middle knowledge becomes idle. 
For the thrust of skeptical theism is that evils that “sure seem” gratuitous to us 
may not (for all we know) really be - it targets, not the Theological Premise, but 
the Evidential Premise. So even if Molinism did entail that no evil is gratuitous, it 
is protected against the atheological attack by the same (ST) on which Open 
Theists must ultimately depend; and Open Theism adds nothing to the 
plausibility of (ST) one way or the other. 


My conclusion is this: if an example of evil is sufficiently gratuitous-looking to 
suit as a premise in the argument from gratuitous evil, Open Theism provides no 
novel resources for explaining why God allows it. What looks sufficiently 
gratuitous to us must look that way to God, unless He has access to facts we 
either cannot imagine or don't recognize as pertinent. But if it is reasonable to 
believe He has access to such facts then it's reasonable to believe there are such 
facts, which just means what “sure looks” gratuitous to us might not be 
gratuitous from God's perspective. But this doesn't imply that divine knowledge 
is in any respect limited. So Open Theism adds nothing to theodicy's repertoire 
either way. 


It remains possible that God allows evils He knows are gratuitous, but has 
justifiable reasons for doing it. This too Open Theists can affirm. Once more, 
however, the reasons offered by Open Theists draw not from resources unique to 
their position, but rather from a mixture of extant (GO) theodicies and skeptical 
theistic considerations.** For (p.79) example, to answer why God permits 
pointless natural evils, Sanders explains that suffering brought on by natural 
forces is unavoidable in the world as we know it, because we cannot have a 
determinate, orderly creational structure that nurtures life without the 
possibility of harm. But frequent divine intervention within nature would 
undermine the good of a reliably law-governed world; and the idea that there 
could be an alternative set of laws as suitable for life, involving less risk to 
sentient beings, is a hypothesis that can't be established given our knowledge of 
the natural order.*° Or again, if we wonder why God does not interfere with 
human freedom when He sees pointless or horrific moral evils are about to 
occur, we should consider that “God cannot habitually prevent moral evils from 
occurring without also overturning the very sort of project he initiated.” 
Granting humans a good deal of autonomy is a precondition for establishing the 
relations of reciprocal love for which we were made; thus if God made a habit of 
selectively undermining autonomy the relationships He seeks would be 


jeopardized, and the conditions of His project abandoned.*® 
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In other words, Open Theists can use natural law and free will theodicies to 
explain how gratuitous evils are outbalanced by general-outweighing goods. And 
to rebut the charge that God should veto evil choices more frequently, so as to 
keep gratuitous evils to a minimum, they can again point to our epistemic 
limitations. Thus according to Sanders, the claim that God should intervene 
more often can't easily be established, because (for one thing) we’re not ina 
position to judge whether God has “already maximized the extent to which he 
may profitably violate human freedom,” and (for another) given the complex web 
of social relations among humans, we “simply do not know all the variables and 
how slight changes in them might bring about negative results.”°” Nor can we 
simplistically suppose that great moral evils could be avoided by discrete 
violations of individual autonomy. Removing Hitler's freedom wouldn't 
necessarily prevent the Holocaust, because his personal development and 
choices arose from a complex framework involving many human lives. To 
prevent the evil of the Holocaust, God would have to “radically alter the 
conditions of his project” by violating autonomy on a massive scale, and would 
perhaps have to abandon His project altogether.28 We should not, however, be 
quick to conclude God's project is not worth all the moral evil there is. Instead 
we should remember that “we do not know all the relevant facts” and can't 
justifiably claim God's project and policies are bad. “Moreover, since God is 
striving (p.80) to achieve his purposes this means that the project is not yet 
complete - the results are not yet in. A complete evaluation of the cost- 
effectiveness of the policy cannot be made until the eschaton,” when the dust 
finally settles and the chips all land.*9 

These considerations, like the last, carry no discernible trace of hypotheses 
specific to Open Theism. What value they have as responses to the problem of 
evil is not noticeably lessened if we add, “God has ‘epistemic certainty’ of future 
contingents,” or “God has middle knowledge.”*° So far forth, then, Molinism and 
Open Theism are on all fours. If there is a reason stemming from the problem of 
evil that shows why Open Theism is preferable, it must come from the argument 
for divine complicity. I consider this argument next. 


IV. Divine Complicity: Risk, Luck and Control 

The chief argument for the Specific Thesis is that Molinism undermines divine 
goodness by making God a willing accomplice to moral evil. Molinist providence 
is “risk-free,” it says, because God willingly creates the world “while knowing for 
certain” all that would occur, which means He “ordains’ every event. Since He 
ordains all events, “God has exhaustive control over each situation: Only what 
God purposes to happen in that particular time and place to that specific 
creature will happen.”*! As applied to moral evils, God specifically “plans,” 
“orders,” and “provides for” each of them, carefully positioning the details of 
history so as to ensure they’ll occur. 
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From this it follows (the argument continues) that the world is precisely as God 
wishes it to be in every respect, at every moment. God controls every detail, and 
nothing happens He does not specifically wish to happen. Supposing God is 
good, then, we must hold that no moral evil is gratuitous: each one is pre- 
arranged and poised in place, with the aim of securing specific-resulting goods. 
This is perhaps implausible empirically, but the thing to note here is the 
theological trouble it brings: it means God wills evil that good may result, which 
is ethically suspect; and it makes the idea that God intends the good and merely 
“permits” the evil incoherent: “If the evils which occur are specifically decreed 
by God in order to achieve the best possible result, this comes as near as makes 
no difference to saying that they are accepted by God as means toward his 
desired end. And to intend the end is to intend the means.”42 Since God intends 
each moral evil, He is as condemnable for evils as the sinners who commit them. 


I’ve called this the argument for divine complicity. As developed against 
Molinism, it says: 


(1) Any theory of meticulous providence is a no-risk theory. 

(2) On any no-risk theory, God is in complete control of every event. 
(p.81) 

(3) Thus according to no-risk theories, God ordains every event, 
specifically intends it, wants it to occur. 

(4) Therefore, theories of meticulous providence make God complicit with 
every moral evil. 

(5) But Molinism is a theory of meticulous providence; so Molinism makes 
God complicit with every moral evil. 


Because Open Theism doesn't have the consequence in (5), the argument for 
divine complicity gives incentive to adopt Open Theistic general providence over 
Molinist meticulous providence, as the Specific Thesis says. 


This argument fails because (2) is crucially ambiguous. The sense in which (2) is 
true as applied to Molinism does not license the subsequent inferences, and does 
not support the conclusion. And the interpretation of (2) that would underwrite 
the conclusion does not apply to Molinism. What Molinism entails is 


(2*) God has complete control over which world, from among the range of 
worlds He can actualize, He will in fact actualize. 


And because God foreknew everything that would occur in the world He did 
actualize, it is true (according to our previous definition) that God ‘ordains’ 
everything. So (2*) suffices to make Molinism a “no-risk” theory of providence. 
But from (2*) it does not follow that 


(2**) God completely controls everything that happens in any world He 
elects to actualize, 
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and (2**) is what's needed for the argument for divine complicity. It's (2**) that 


implies God “tightly controls” all things, that He “specifically intends” and 
“wants” each event individually to occur. And from these things come the alleged 
incoherence of the distinction between divine ‘permission’ and desire, the 
incompatibility of gratuitous evil and meticulous providence, and all the rest. 


But Molinism can't entail (2**), because the way it is a “no-risk” theory of 
providence does not imply that God controls everything. If it did, there would be 
no admissible sense in which a Molinist God is subject to luck. Yet Open Theists 
insist that a God with middle knowledge is as subject to luck as He is on their 
own view.*? According to Hasker, for example, 


to the extent that God does depend on ‘luck’ for the fulfillment of his plan, 
it needs to be pointed out that the God of (non-Congruist) Molinism is also 
dependent on ‘luck’. Here, to be sure, the ‘luck’ confronts God at an earlier 
point, not in the actual making of a choice by the human being ..., but 
rather in the counterfactuals of freedom God is confronted with in the 
creation situation. These counterfactuals are contingent truths, but their 
truth is not controlled by God; rather, they are just ‘there’ and God must 
make the best of what he finds.** 


(p.82) This Open Theistic tu quoque holds only if a distinction is drawn 
between (2*) and (2**). For if Molinist “no-risk” providence entails God's 
dependence on luck in some circumstances, this just means God (while 
controlling which world is actual) does not control what happens in those 
circumstances. (“Taking risks” implicates “lacking control” because risking 
involves relying by degrees on luck for a venture's outcome; but not “taking 
risks” does not imply “having complete control” in the relevant sense, since 
what's pitted against control is luck and not risk as such.) So a God with middle 
knowledge “takes no risks” in the sense that He controls which world from the 
class of feasible worlds will be actual, as (2*) says. But this does not mean God 
“has exhaustive control over each situation,” still less that He “specifically 
desires” whatever happens in every circumstance, or “orchestrates” each 
creaturely free act as a means to some end. 


(2**) therefore is not true as applied to Molinism, and the argument for divine 
complicity fails. God may permit some things He’d prefer not to happen, while 
intentionally creating a world in which He knows they will. Moreover, since God 
must “make the best of what he finds” as regards the counterfactuals of 
freedom, divine middle knowledge cannot guarantee that each moral evil He 
permits is providentially geared toward a specific-resulting good. (If some 
Molinists wish to argue that each evil is so geared they may, but their Molinism 
won't establish it for them.)*° That's to be expected: significant human freedom 
entails that some things aren't divinely controlled, and even ‘meticulous’ 
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theories of providence accommodating free will must labor under that 
constraint. 


I conclude that the battery of arguments for the Specific Thesis provides 
insufficient support for it. The problem of gratuitous evil remains a problem for 
Molinism and Open Theism both, and trading the one for the other leaves the 
prospects for theodicy as they were. 
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Notes: 
(‘) On this way of framing the issue see David Hunt (2001). 


(2) Famously, Alvin Plantinga (1985, p. 379). 


(3) Among them, William Hasker, John Sanders, and Alan Rhoda; these are the 
Open Theists whose work I will principally engage. 


(*) Examples of evil the depth and depravity of which are viscerally disturbing. 
See Marilyn McCord Adams (2000). 


(°) Rhoda (2010, p. 287). It is difficult to imagine any atheist arguing that 
hangnails and homely children make for compelling evidence against theism. 
Why some theists believe God may be held to account for such things is a 
question worth considering. 


(6) We will need to return to this loose characterization, in order to distinguish 
what I'll call ‘generaloutweighing’ and ‘specific-resulting’ goods. This 
description will however suffice for now. 


(’) Rhoda (2010) appears to be an exception, for he argues that Open Theism 
allows a more plausible way of denying the existence of gratuitous evil while 
upholding its incompatibility with God. But this divergence of opinion among 
Open Theists is only apparent. Rhoda's definition of ‘gratuitous evil’ contains an 
epistemic clause, specifying that an evil is gratuitous only if God “antecedently 
knew” it would not lead to greater goods. But this doesn't entail that all evils 
lead to greater goods. For, given the limitations placed on divine foreknowledge 
by Open Theism, an evil can clearly be actually gratuitous without God's 
antecedently knowing it would be, and it is central to Rhoda's case that evils like 
this abound. For the sake of uniformity, and since his arguments don't require it, 
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I will not adopt Rhoda's non-standard definition of gratuitous evil. (See Hasker 
(2010) for independent criticisms of his proposal.) 


(8) Hasker (1992, p. 102). 


(9) Neither middle knowledge nor infallible foreknowledge of future contingents 
is possible according to Open Theism. 


(1°) Hasker (1992, pp. 99-101). Sanders’ definition of meticulous providence (or 
‘specific sovereignty’-the terms are for him interchangeable) also includes the 
second condition. See Sanders (2007, pp. 224-225). 


(11) Rhoda (2010, p. 283). “While knowing for certain” must be interpreted so as 
to disqualify Simple Foreknowledge and Timeless Knowledge as theories of 
meticulous providence. ‘Weak actualization’ here carries the same meaning 
Alvin Plantinga assigned it in his 1978. To avoid ghastly sentences I’ll ignore the 
distinction between actualizing maximal sets of compossibile states of affairs 
and creating concrete worlds. Nothing in my arguments turns on this distinction. 


(14) I ignore Frankfurt-style complications, and I invite you to ignore them too. 


(13) This means (MP) is designed to accommodate the compossibility of infallible 
foreknowledge and a causally ‘open’, or non-determined, future. Whether these 
things are in fact compatible is of course an item of dispute. But the aim of this 
discussion is to evaluate Molinism and Open Theism as they stand, so as to 
assess their respective abilities to cope with the argument from gratuitous evil. 
As applied to Molinism, this involves granting arguendo that comprehensive 
foreknowledge does not preclude the openness of the future in the way required 
for free will, even if other versions of meticulous providence do. 


(14) Rhoda (2010, p. 283). 
(15) Rissler (2006). 


(18) See Sanders (2007, chaps. 6.4 and 7.8) and Sanders (2012, pp. 11-12); 
Hasker (1989, pp. 191-193) and Hasker (1992, pp. 103-104). 


(17) Rhoda (2010, pp. 295-296). 
(18) Sanders (2007, p. 247). 


(19) What follows is simply a non-critical report of what Open Theists have said 
on this topic and how they have argued for the claims they have made; my 
critique will follow on the heels of the report. 


(2°) The distinction between ‘outbalancing’ and ‘defeating’ evils is borrowed 
from Marilyn Adams (1989). My ‘general-outweighing’ goods correspond to her 
‘global values/generic goods’, whereas “specific-resulting” goods correspond 
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roughly to the agent-centered goods she believes are required for a satisfactory 
theodicy. 


(71) For a defense of skeptical theism and a range of theodicies from which 
Molinists may draw see William Alston (1991). 


(22) Rhoda (2010, 296); cf. Hasker (1992, p. 100). 
(23) Rhoda (2010, p. 297). 


(24) Rhoda (2010, p. 296). “The fates” - Marilyn Adams’ playful term for the 
counterfactuals of freedom. 


(25) Rhoda (2010, p. 296). 
(26) Hasker (1992, pp. 99, 102). 
(27) Sanders (2007, pp. 195, 224). 


(28) There is a distinction between saying some evil action is justified by the 
good of the perpetrator's freedom, and saying that the value of free will is 
greater than the disvalue of all moral evils taken together. So there are two ways 
moral evil might be unjustified by free will: a moral evil might be so horrific that 
some explanation for it beyond the good of free will is required, or the disvalue 
of moral evils as a class may outweigh the value of free will. It is not clear 
whether Open Theists wish to assert the latter claim. They must take care if they 
do, since it comes close to affirming that the risk God took in granting free will 
wasn't worth it (an affirmation I’ve heard no Open Theist make). But they clearly 
believe some moral evils do not generate specific-resulting goods, which is the 
basis of one central charge against Molinism. 


(29) Hasker (1992, p. 98). 


(3°) It isn't obvious why divine complicity with natural evil should be deemed any 
less problematic from this argument's perspective. But each presentation of the 
argument I have seen references moral evil specifically, so I won't pursue the 
question of its applicability to natural evil. 


(3!) William Rowe (1979, p. 337). 


(32) van Inwagen (2006, p. 97). He writes this in the voice of an atheist, but 
agrees with what the atheist says. 


(33) So Hasker (1989, p. 192): “God has complete, detailed, and utterly intimate 
knowledge of the entirety of the past and present. He also, of course, knows the 
inward constitution, tendencies, and powers of each entity in the fullest 
measure. And, finally, he has full knowledge of his own purposes, and of how 
they may best be carried out. Everything God does is informed by the totality of 
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this knowledge ... Knowing what he knows, God may sometimes know also that 
the uninterrupted course of natural action and human responses will best serve 
his deep purposes. He may, on the other hand, know that for his purpose to go 
forward there is need for his own direct touch and influence, whether 
recognized or unrecognized, on this or that human personality. Or finally, he may 
see that for his purpose best to be fulfilled what is called for is his immediate, 
purposeful intervention in the processes of nature ... Whatever God needs to do, 
he has the power to do; whatever he sees is best to do happens forthwith.” 
Compare Sanders (2007, p. 206ff.). 


(34) In what follows I rely on Sanders exclusively. Hasker (1992, p. 192, n. 31) 
comments, in a footnote, that Open Theists can be asked “why God does not 
prevent certain especially grievous evils,” and says he believes this problem is 
“much more manageable” for Open Theists than Molinists. Why he believes this 
he does not tell. Rhoda (2010, p. 297), too, notes that one may question why God 
doesn't prevent evils He knows will very likely be gratuitous; he claims it is 
“ancertain at best” that there are evils of this sort, and remarks, “One wonders 
how God should balance His chances of making the world better (how much 
better?) against the risks of inadvertently making it worse (how much worse?).” 
Sanders stands alone in confronting this challenge squarely and at length. 


(35) Sanders (2012, pp. 17-18). 
(38) Sanders (2012, pp. 7-8). 
(37) Sanders (2012, pp. 10-11). 
(38) Sanders (2012, pp. 8-9). 
(39) Sanders (2007, p. 271). 


(4°) The references to middle knowledge sprinkled through the passages from 
which I’ve drawn are few. Where they occur, the purpose is to note that God 
can't have “certainty” about what would happen if, say, He intervened to stop a 
horror. But the thought that this might tell against Molinism is to my mind 
entirely cancelled by the epistemic humility Sanders continually commends 
when defending his own view. 


(41) Sanders (2007, p. 224). 


(42) Hasker (1992, p. 99). Note that Hasker aims this criticism at classical 
Molinism, and not at congruist versions according to which God exercises 
control over counterfactuals of freedom. 


(43) Sanders (2012, p. 15, n. 11) remarks that “Molinists seldom take this 
seriously when discussing providence.” One philosopher who has is David 
Basinger, whose 1991 anticipates the distinctions I make here. His contribution 
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has not, however, received the attention it deserves, so the way that “taking 
‘Molinist luck’ seriously” undermines the argument for divine complicity has not 
been appreciated by its supporters. 


(44) Hasker (1992: 103). 


(45) Some Molinists invite the critique I’ve argued against, by overstating the 
degree to which middle knowledge would let God coordinate each creaturely 
free act with whatever precreational aims He may have had. For instance, 
William Craig (1999, p. 135) writes that God “can, by creating the appropriate 
situations, bring it about that creatures will achieve his ends and purposes and 
that they will do so freely ... Only an infinite Mind could calculate the 
unimaginably complex and numerous factors that would need to be combined in 
order to bring about... a single human event... Think then of God's planning the 
entire course of world history so as to achieve his purposes!” Of course, even if 
God did arrange every event with a goal specific to it in mind, He's still “making 
the best of what He finds” and the argument for divine complicity still fails. 
Nevertheless, this vision of providential control downplays excessively the extent 
to which God's precreational “best case scenario” may have been hindered by 
the counterfactuals of freedom, and implies greater divine control within each 
circumstance than Molinism can support. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


The doctrine of the Trinity is a conjunction of these three claims: There are three 
distinct Divine Persons: the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; each Divine 
Person is God; and there is exactly one God. However, if there are three distinct 
Persons that are each God, we should get the result that there are three Gods. It 
seems Trinitarian Christians are having trouble counting: they need 3 to equal 1. 
There has been a flurry of discussion about the claim that ‘composition is 
identity’, i.e., that pluralities are identical to the things that they compose (if 
there is something they compose). Many can literally be one. This chapter 
argues that this claim is not helpful to Trinitarians. Section I begins by 
discussing the many-one identity claim. Section II applies the claim to the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, presenting how it might seem to help the Trinitarian. 
Section III argues that upon closer inspection it proves not to help at all, but 
instead leaves us with the same options that we began with. The chapter also 
discusses the difficulties appeals to Composition as Identity generate for the 
intelligibility of monotheism. It concludes that, while it is an interesting 
metaphysical thesis, the Composition as Identity claim is not useful in helping 
reconcile the claims in the Doctrine of the Trinity. 


Keywords: divine persons, Father, Son, Holy Spirit, God, Trinitarians, monotheism, composition as 
identity 


The doctrine of the Trinity is, put simply, a conjunction of these three claims: (i) 
There are three distinct Divine Persons: the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
(ii) each Divine Person is God, and (iii), there is exactly one God. However, if 

there are three distinct Persons that are each God, we should get the result that 
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there are three Gods. It seems Trinitarian Christians are having trouble 
counting: they need 3 to equal 1. 


But is that such a tall order? Perhaps bizarre Mereology can give us a new way 
to count, to meet these many-one needs. Lately there has been a flurry of 
discussion about the claim that “composition is identity”, i.e., that pluralities are 
identical to the things that they compose (if there is something they compose).! 
Many can literally be one. In this paper, I argue that this claim is not helpful to 
Trinitarians. In §I I present and discuss the many-one identity claim, and in §II I 
apply the claim to the Doctrine of the Trinity, presenting how it might seem to 
help the Trinitarian. In §III I argue that upon closer inspection it proves not to 
help at all, but instead leaves us with the same options that we began with. I 
also discuss the difficulties appeals to Composition as Identity generate for the 
intelligibility of monotheism. I conclude that, while it is an interesting 
metaphysical thesis, the Composition as Identity claim is not useful in helping 
reconcile the claims in the Doctrine of the Trinity.” 


I. Many-One Identity 

Consider an apple and its two halves. The halves make up the apple; they are 
what it's composed of. The apple has each of the halves as parts, and has no 
parts that don't overlap either of the halves. There's an important sense in which 
the apple just is the halves. In some sense, the thing isn't anything beyond its 
parts. This intuition about the apple seems to generalize to all instances of 
composition. I just am the group of atoms that compose me, the table I’m writing 
at just is the top and legs that make it up. If we already posit the legs and top in 
this arrangement, it doesn't look like we’re positing (p.85) extra furniture in 
the world when we also claim there is a table. This intuition about composition 
has motivated David Lewis to claim that Mereology is ontologically innocent: 
when we have some objects, the positing of an object that is composed of them 
(i.e., an object that is their fusion) does not actually require any “further 
commitment”; we don't have to expand our list of what exists in any costly way.? 
Describing the appeal of this claim, Lewis says: 


Given a prior commitment to cats, say, a commitment to cat-fusions is not 
afurther commitment. The fusion is nothing over and above the cats that 
compose it. It just is them. They just are it ... The cats are the same portion 
of Reality either way ... If you draw up an inventory of Reality according to 
your scheme of things, it would be double counting to list the cats and then 
also list their fusion.* 

The view expressed here is one on which things literally are identical to their 
parts. Lewis is following Donald Baxter in claiming that composition is an 
identity relation, or at least is analogous to one. The claim Baxter endorses (but 
which Lewis ultimately rejects) is: 
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¢ Composition as Identity (CI): The predicate ‘are’ that is used to 
express composition expresses the same relation as the ‘is’ of identity.° 


Of course, though this view claims that a whole is identical to its parts, it is not 
the view that wholes can be identical to each of their parts. If, for instance, an 
apple were identical to each of its halves, we would simply have two one-one 
identity relations; the apple = its right half, and the apple = its left half. This is 
not the view we’re after. Instead, we want a one-many relation; the apple is 
identical to its right half and left half collectively.® 


It's also important to note: the many-one thesis is also not merely the view that 
wholes are identical to things like groups or sets of their parts (where groups 
and sets are taken to be individuals with other entities as members). This, too, 
would give us a one-one identity relation: the apple = the group of its parts, or 
the apple = the set of its parts. Many-one identity really is a single relation 
between one thing and many things. 


(p.86) Lewis rejects Composition as Identity. Instead he endorses: 


¢ Weak Composition as Identity (WCI): The predicate ‘are’ that is used to 
express composition expresses a relation only analogous to the relation 
expressed by the ‘is’ of identity.’ 


In what follows I will discuss the strong version of Composition as Identity 
rather than the weak one. This is because Weak Composition as Identity is 
logically weaker than the strong one, and does not provide any extra tools for 
use in solving the puzzle of the Trinity. Further, the fact that it commits us to less 
doesn't end up rescuing it from any of the worries I raise in §IV against the 
strong version of Composition as Identity. And finally, it's not clear what Weak 
Composition as Identity amounts to. If a thing is distinct from its parts, how can 
we capture Lewis's intuition that it's “nothing over and above” them, when 
insisting on genuine ontological innocence? It matters for Lewis that this 
innocence entails that positing fusions in addition to pluralities of atoms involves 
no further commitments. But it's not clear what “no further commitment” means 
for him. It seems that people can (and many people do) posit objects without 
positing fusions of those objects; positing a fusion would, it seems, be a further 
commitment for them, at least in the straightforward sense of that phrase. One 
might claim, on Lewis's behalf, that he's merely asserting that Mereology doesn't 
require us to posit anything the existence of which is not entailed by what we 
currently posit. Forms of supervenience weaker than identity can produce this 
kind of redundancy. But we then lose the intuitive appeal of Lewis's claims—it's 
not the case that we’ll be double counting when we list not only x and y in our 
ontology, but also z, whose existence is entailed by, but not identical to, x andy's. 
For instance, I couldn't exist without, say, my singleton set's existence. Or 
perhaps not even without the existence of spacetime, or the number 4. In some 
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sense, my existence entails the existence of those entities. But we certainly 
wouldn't be counting the same bit of reality twice if we included both me and the 
number 4 in our ontology. 


Weaknesses of Weak Composition as Identity aside, my goal in this paper is to 
establish that Composition as Identity is not helpful with the Trinity. If I’m 
successful, this will entail that Weak Composition as Identity is also not helpful. 
So, for the remainder of the paper I’ll focus on the stronger of the two claims. 


To understand Composition as Identity we must know: what is it for composition 
to literally be a form of identity? It entails that if composition occurs, many 
entities can be identical to a single entity; namely, some parts collectively are 
identical to their fusion, and a fusion is identical to its parts. So an object, like 
our apple, really is identical to its parts, the halves that compose it. Lewis 
worries about allowing identity to be a many-one relation, saying, “What's true 
of the many is not exactly what's true of the one. After all they are many while it 
is one.”® That is, for some parts, Aj,..., An, of an object, B: (i) Ay,..., An are many, 
(ii) B is not many, and so, by Leibniz's Indiscernibility of (p.87) Identicals and 
contrary to CI, (iii) it's not the case that Aj,..., A, and B stand in the identity 
relation.’ 

To find a way to avoid Composition as Identity's apparent violation of the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals we can turn to Frege,!° who presented a notion of 
relative counting according to which entities (including pluralities) have no 
cardinality simpliciter. Rather, the cardinality we ascribe to entities is indexed to 
the concept or sortal we are counting under. Frege says, “The Illiad, for 
example, can be thought of as one poem, or as twenty-four Books, or as some 
large Number of verses.”!! The Composition as Identity theorist will say that the 
Illiad is identical to the twenty-four Books, which are identical to the large 
number of verses. The poem just is the verses, when counted under the concept 
poem rather than versus or books. This gives us one way to understand what 
Baxter means when he says, “the whole is the many parts counted as one 
thing”! and it gives the Composition as Identity theorist a way to respond to 
Lewis's worry. !3 Whereas before we may have said that the books are many but 
the poem is one, and thus the books and the poem are distinct, now we can say: 
the books qua books are many, and the books qua poem are one, and the poem 
qua books is many, and the poem qua poem is one. There's no incompatibility of 
properties pushing us toward distinctness of the poem and the books. 


A quick note on how we might understand Fregean sortal-relative counting: 
There are various options for relativizing counting to sortals, brought to light 
when we ask what is meant by ‘Aj,...,A, are many’. One option is to think that 
this is unanalyzable, and so to take counting as both sortal-relative and basic. 
Another option is to analyze it as something like: 4x, Jy | (i) x + y, (ii) x is one of 
Ay, .... An, and (iii) y is one of Aj,..., An. Given this analysis, we can look for 
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places to relativize; one of the expressions in the analysis must be sortal-relative. 
For instance, we can take is one of to be sortal-relative. Or perhaps instead we 
could claim that we must invoke a sortal when referring to entities, by making 
quantifiers or variables sortal-relative somehow. Or maybe distinctness should 
be taken to be sortal-relative. Though I haven't given a complete listing of them, 
I believe it's worth highlighting that there are a variety of options for cashing 
out the Fregean notion of sortal-relative counting. In what follows, however, I 
will treat them all in the same way, as the worries I raise in what follows apply to 
each of them. 


(p.88) II. Application to the Trinitarian Claims 
For Composition as Identity to help the Trinitarian, it must help us make sense 
of this (from the Athanasian Creed): 


We worship one God in the Trinity, and the Trinity in unity. Neither 
confounding the Persons, nor dividing the substance. For there is one 
person of the Father, another of the Son, another of the Holy Spirit. But the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit have one divinity, equal glory, and 
coeternal majesty ... the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Spirit 
is God. However there are not three Gods, but one God.!4 


We can extract the three Trinitarian claims, that there are three distinct persons 
(“one person of the Father, another of the Son, another of the Holy Spirit”), one 
God (“there are not three Gods, but one God”), and that each Divine person is 
God (“The Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Spirit is God”).!> Further, 
the Creed mentions not dividing the substance; though a bit obscure, this is 
perhaps promising for someone hoping to apply Composition as Identity to the 
Trinity. It suggests that God shares a single substance with the Persons. This 
means the case has a relevant similarity to cases in which we don't want to 
double-count: sharing substance and sharing “reality” seem to be the same 
thing. Remembering Lewis's example of the plurality of all cats, we can see that 
the plurality shares a single substance with the fusion of all cats (since they 
share “the same portion of Reality” !). The plurality of cats compose the fusion, 
and given Composition as Identity, the many cats are identical to one fusion. 
Likewise, the Trinitarian can say that in virtue of sharing a single substance with 
God, the Persons compose God, and so given Composition as Identity, the three 
Persons are identical to God. (Or, if we don't want to use ‘God’ as a name, we 
can instead say: in virtue of sharing a single substance with a god, the Persons 
compose a god, and so given Composition as Identity, the three Persons are 
identical to a god.) 


To cash this out this application of Composition as Identity to the Trinity a bit 
more, we can use Fregean relative counting and say that the three Divine 
entities are identical to the one, since when counting by Persons we find that we 
have three (the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit), and counting by gods we 
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find only one. Further, we can say that when Christians speak of their 
Trinitarianism they are counting by Persons, and when they speak of their 
monotheism they are counting by gods. There is no contradiction in worshiping 
three and one, because (to apply Megan Wallace's interpretation of Frege) there 
is no answer to the question “How many Divine entities are there?” until we 
specify what concept or sortal we’re considering the Divine entities under. 


(p.89) Finally, the identity between the Persons and God (or: the one god) will 
explain why in completely describing the Persons we completely describe God, 
and vice versa. The many are identical to the one. Thus it appears this strange 
Mereology is a useful tool in reconciling the claims of the Trinity. Unfortunately, 
this straightforward application of Composition as Identity faces problems that 
render it utterly unhelpful. 


III. Problems 

First, I’d like to address a methodological question. The metaphysical view 
discussed in the previous section seems, at the very least, quite strange. What 
might our justification be for appealing to something so strange in order to 
reconcile the claims of Trinitarianism? Why ought Metaphysics bear this burden, 
perhaps at the cost of its own simplicity and intuitiveness? Why not think that 
Trinitarianism's apparent need for strange Metaphysics provides us with a 
reductio against Trinitarianism? 


My reasons for looking toward Metaphysics are twofold: first, the problem of the 
Trinity seems to be a Metaphysical puzzle. It involves all sorts of metaphysical 
issues, like: is identity transitive? Is it possible to have three people made of the 
same substance? What is Divine substance, anyway? It's difficult to see what 
other area of Philosophy—let alone areas outside of Philosophy—would be able 
to give us a solution (unless it is Logic telling us that contradictions can be true). 


Second, given that Metaphysics is the only hero available to save the day, it 
seems reasonable to let Metaphysics do so (at least, insofar as our reasons for 
endorsing Trinitarianism aren't themselves grounded in attempting to keep our 
Metaphysics simple and intuitive). For Trinitarians, the problem of the Trinity 
will be regarded in much the same way many regard logical paradoxes like the 
Liar Paradox. The paradoxes are gripping because we have strong initial 
commitments to each of the claims that make up the paradox. Some regard the 
commitments to be so powerful, they’ll go to dramatic lengths to be able to 
continue accepting all of the premises (e.g., by rejecting classical logic, positing 
hierarchies within languages, etc.). Similarly, the orthodox Christian takes the 
claims of the Trinity to each express something that's at the core of their 
Theology; preserving this is much more important to them than preserving their 
offhand metaphysical views. 
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The acceptability of this trade-off is compounded by the relative accessibility of 
these claims. The claims of Trinitarianism are individually pretty straightforward 
(at least, on some level): the Father is a Divine Person. And so is the Son. They 
are individuals. They’re definitely distinct from one another. Each is God. (And, 
presumably, each is thereby a god, though I know that is contentious.) 
Nonetheless, there is only one god. We count them up, we get only one. 
Trinitarianism certainly raises a lot of questions, but the constituent claims seem 
accessible; we understand, at least in broad terms, how reality would be 
different if the truth-values of any of the above claims were different. 


The metaphysical underpinnings, however, are not nearly as straightforward. 
For instance, what really hinges on whether identity is always a one-one relation 
or is sometimes one-many? Or what would really be different if identity were 
sortal-relative? I certainly would never claim that issues like these don't matter: 
they’re about the nature of some of the most fundamental features of the world. 
But the views about these topics (p.90) are a bit inaccessible. All else being 
equal, it seems reasonable to complicate a bit of already strange, inaccessible 
theory in order to preserve a doctrine whose constituent claims all seem 
straightforward and which is taken by many to play an important role in their 
lives.‘7 

The approach of appealing to (often very strange) Metaphysics to solve the 
problem of the Trinity is pervasive in the literature about the puzzle. Some 
examples include: Appeals to relative identity (from Peter van Inwagen and Peter 
Geach!%), appeals to Aristotelian hylomorphic compounds (from Brower and Rea 
(2005)), and even appeals to things being entirely located in more than one 
region at once (from Leftow (2004)). An appeal to many-one identity follows 
neatly in this tradition. 


Now, back to first-order Philosophy. What problems do we face in implementing 
the many-one identity solution? In the previous section, we saw that in order to 
apply Composition as Identity to the Trinity we need the Persons to stand ina 
parthood relation to God. (It's in virtue of the composition relation that 
Composition as Identity gives us the result that the Persons and God are 
identical.) But do we really want to claim that the Persons compose God? This 
will require that each of the Persons is part of God. 


If we take the composition relation in this case to be one-one rather than one- 
many, that is, saying that each of the Persons is an improper part of God rather 
than a proper part of God, positing a composition relation between the Persons 
and God isn't worrisome at all. Anyone who thinks God is a Person should posit a 
one-one composition relation between a Person and God. So: what if we claim 
that the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit all stand in such a relation to God? 
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III.1 1 One-One Composition 

Unfortunately, Composition as Identity is not going to be doing any work in this 
case. It is already widely (though not universally) accepted that the one-one 
parthood relation is identity. Further, the claim that each Person is identical to 
God is nothing new for the Trinitarian! Recall, the Athanasian Creed tells us, 
“the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Spirit is God.”!9 Many 
responses to the problem of the Trinity already endorse the identity of each 
Person and God. For instance, positing relative identity (saying the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit qua gods are identical to one another, but qua persons are 
distinct), denying the transitivity of identity (saying that the Father and the Son 
can both be identical to God, but fail to be identical to one another), and 
endorsing Modalism. 


(p.91) Accepting Modalism involves saying that the three Divine Persons are 
really all aspects of the same individual. So all of the apparently incompatible 
properties of the Persons (like being begotten, and also being neither begotten 
nor made) are had by the same individual. Though we might opt for doing 
something like relativizing these properties to aspects (e.g., saying that God is 
begottons* and proceeding“ spirit), if we don't it looks like we’ll have to deny 
the Indiscernibility of Identicals.2° (And we might not want to relativize 
properties in this way, because we might think that some of these properties, 
like failing to be begotten, are sometimes had without relativization to an aspect, 
so relativizing them just sometimes would require that the properties have 
variable adicity.) It has been claimed that this is also required for making sense 
of the thesis that composition is identity. Donald Baxter advises against using 
Fregean counting to respond to Lewis's worry about the many having properties 
the one lacks; he denies that making counting relative to concepts or sortals 
under which we are thinking the object(s) is sufficient to account for the 
different cardinalities that we attribute to the object(s). He says, “Frege's 
suggestion fails, as mine does not, when whole and parts are homoeomerous, 
when they fall under the same sortal.”2! (I’ll return to this shortly.) Baxter's 
suggestion, to contrast with Frege's, is that the entities actually have different 
aspects, and in each aspect they have different properties (among which are 
some properties involving cardinality). Thus, he says: 


There are things true of an object in an aspect that are neither simply true 
of the object nor are entailed or explained by the concept used of the 
object. Someone as Senator might support a bill which she as citizen 
opposes. It is not simply true of her that she supports the bill. She does 
and she doesn't. Nor is her support entailed or explained by the fact that 
she falls under the concept of Senator. Thus talk of aspects is not just talk 
of individuals or concepts.22 
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When applied to the Trinity, this is Modalism with the denial of the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals. The Father, Son and Holy Spirit are aspects of the 
same individual, which has different properties in each aspect. In this way, 
Baxter asserts, we can discern between the identical.2° 


(p.92) Does this give us something new and helpful? At the very least, we 
would need to have independent motivation for Composition as Identity, and also 
agree that Composition as Identity requires a denial of the Indiscernibility of 
Identicals. However, Baxter is in the minority with respect to this second issue. 
Further, this would merely give us additional support for one way of endorsing a 
response to the Puzzle of the Trinity that we are already well aware of (i.e., 
Modalism with a denial of the Indiscernibility of Identicals), and this solution will 
still face other problems, such as having been deemed heretical due to 
conflation of the Persons. So Composition as Identity isn't giving us any new 
alternatives. 


So, taking the composition relation between the Persons and God to be one-one 
is unhelpful. What of taking it to be many-one? 


IlI.11 Many-One Composition 

Suppose we claim that the Persons stand in a many-one composition relation to 
God; that is, that they are each a proper part of God, and together compose Him. 
Now it seems we are simply left with a form of Social Trinitarianism. Michael 
Rea describes Social Trinitarianism as maintaining that “the relation between 
God and [each of] the Persons is not any sort of identity or sameness relation at 
all. Rather, it's something like parthood (God is a composite being whose parts 
are the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) or membership (God is a community whose 
members are the Divine Persons).”2* Using parthood, the Social Trinitarian will 
claim there is one god, God, who is a composite being whose parts are the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. This is exactly what we have when we require that 
composition is many-one in our application of Composition as Identity. So taking 
the many-one option requires that the Composition as Identity theorist endorse a 
response to the puzzle of the Trinity which can stand on its own. 


We might wonder, though, whether Composition as Identity can still contribute 
something to this solution. Social Trinitarians say there is only one thing 
identical to God, namely the community or fusion (or something relevantly 
similar) of the Persons. But we still want to preserve as much as possible the 
claim that each Person is a god. Monotheists cannot endorse both claims without 
appealing to one of the other responses to the problem of the Trinity (like 
relative identity, Modalism, etc.). The only way in which the monotheist Social 
Trinitarian can claim the Persons are gods is via appeal to something like 
derivative Divinity. However, if we cared enough about the godhood of the 
Persons, we could combine our Social Trinitarianism with polytheism. We would 
still have only one God in the sense of having a single community of Divine 
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Persons, but there would also be a god for each of the Persons to be identical to 
(so: there would be a total of four gods, one of whom is identical to God).2° Of 
course Social Trinitarians needn't be polytheistic.2° But endorsing polytheism 
along with Social (p.93) Trinitarianism would provide a way to claim both that 
each Person is a god, and that there's only one God. 


One might hope that Composition as Identity can help the polytheist Social 
Trinitarian reduce the number of gods posited, so that our Social Trinitarian can 
claim that each Person is a god and the community is a god, but say nonetheless 
that there are not four gods. With the help of Composition as Identity, they could 
claim there are three gods when counting by Persons, and one when counting by 
communities (or counting by things identical to God); any higher number would 
be double-counting. We’d be including the same portion of reality in our ontology 
more than once. After all, consider an analogous example (presented by Baxter?’ 
and discussed further by Wallace2®): when counting a six-pack of beer, we want 
to say that there are six beers, one six-pack, etc. But when asked how many 
things there are in total, we should not simply sum these up, on pain of double- 
counting. If we did, we would be counting the same entity more than once (first 
as beers, then as a six pack). 


Unfortunately, as Donald Baxter has noted, Fregean counting won't actually help 
us avoid double-counting in cases where the composite falls under the same 
relevant sortal as the parts. So it will not help us avoid double-counting with 
respect to gods, since each Person is a god, while the plurality is also identical to 
a god. To see why, imagine taking a bunch of dog statues, and making a larger 
dog statue out of them. When we want to know how many statues there are, we 
must count the composite statue, and each of the statues that make it up. We 
seem to count the same portion of reality twice, in spite of sortal-relativization, 
and so end up with a number that's higher than it should be.29 One might claim 
that the dog statue case is not analogous to the case of the Trinity—after all, we 
have different sortals with the Trinity, which I’ve used throughout this paper: 
Gods and Persons. However, if we take the Trinitarian to be asserting that each 
Person is a god, and we claim that God is a god composed of the Persons, we 
have the result that a god is composed of gods. So when counting by gods, we 
must count the one god that Trinitarians posit, and the three gods that the 
fusion has as proper parts. (After all, all of the gods I’ve mentioned are 
numerically distinct; while the fusion may be identical to the plurality of gods, it 
is not identical with each god.) 


This seems problematic: not only are we double-counting, but we seem to have 
an explosion of gods. Even the most enthusiastic proponents of the Divinity of 
the Persons probably don't think that there are four Christian gods. What can we 
do to escape these consequences? 
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One option is to follow Baxter in rejecting Frege's way of counting and 
embracing the denial of the Indiscernibility of Identicals. This gives us a 
genuinely new option. We no longer have to count by gods when counting 
objects; we can say there are three gods, which just are identical to the one god. 
Polytheism allows us to have distinctness of the Persons while each of them is a 
god, and Composition as Identity gives us a relation (p.94) between the 
Persons and God (i.e., the god that's identical to the community, according to 
Social Trinitarians) that does some work in explaining our Trinitarian leanings: 
Trinitarians, it can be said, emphasize a close relationship between the Persons; 
Composition as Identity gives us not only that they together compose a single 
entity, God, but also that they are identical to God. And the denial of the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals allows us to have a cardinality of gods that never 
exceeds 3. 


Unfortunately, this new option, of combining polytheism, Social Trinitarianism, 
the Indiscernibility of Identicals and Composition as Identity, does not warrant 
much excitement. First, polytheism requires an outright denial of monotheism, 
which is widely taken to be a component of Trinitarianism. Second, the denial of 
the Indiscernibility of Identicals undercuts the motivation for positing more than 
one Person: in the creeds, and especially in the Athanasian Creed, the claim that 
the Persons are distinct is supported by pointing out that they have different 
properties.°° If we allow discernibility without distinctness, we undercut the 
motivation for denying Modalism (given that we’re choosing between two 
heretical views, Modalism and polytheism). So while Strong Composition does 
give us a new option for asserting polytheism, once we reject the Indiscernibility 
of Identicals we won't have any need to endorse polytheism. 


It's also worth noting that, at best, this view will give us the result that there is 
one god (on one way of counting, or in one aspect) which is identical to three 
gods (on another way of counting, or in another aspect). But this isn't sufficient 
to satisfy the claims in the Athanasian Creed, for the Creed claims not only that 
there is one God, but also denies that there are three gods: it says, “there are not 
three gods, but one God.” If we take the denial seriously, then there are no three 
gods for God to be identical to, and our application of the composition thesis is 
in trouble. 


Perhaps one could attempt to respond to this worry by saying something like 
this: of course it's true that there are not three gods, but one god, on one way of 
counting (or in one aspect ofthe entity). When we index all predications of 
cardinality to concepts or sortals we’re counting under (or aspects in terms of 
which we’re characterizing the entity), any time we have a result that an entity e 
has a cardinality of n under sortal (or aspect) x, we get the result that it has a 
cardinality of exactly n under x, and thus, under x, it does not have a cardinality 
of n’ (where n’ is any number distinct from n). This response, however, has the 
downfall that inasmuch as its proponents were committed to the truth of the 
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original claim in the Athanasian creed, they are committed to the truth of this 
statement about the Trinity as well: there is not exactly one god, but three gods. 
The statements are alike in all relevant respects, except for which sortal we are 
counting the Persons and their fusion under (or what aspect the entities are 
being characterised in terms of), and so the statements should be equally 
plausible. But it looks just like the denial of the original claim in the Athanasian 
creed; to interpret the original statement in a way that makes it compatible with 
what appears to be its denial seems problematic. 


So, to conclude: I’ve shown that if we take composition between God and the 
Persons to be a one-one relation, composition as Identity will be doing no work; 
we'll (p.95) end up with identity between each of the Persons and God, and will 
have the standard options available, like relativization of identity, a denial of the 
transitivity of identity, and modalism. If we take the Persons to each be proper 
parts of God, and to together compose God, then we have a form of Social 
Trinitarianism. Composition as Identity is helpful to the Social Trinitarian who 
also endorses polytheism and the denial of the Indiscernibility of Identicals, but 
denying the Indiscernibility of Identicals undercuts the motivation for polytheism 
and so this is not a package anyone would have reason to endorse. Further, 
taking this option requires construing the claim that there are not three gods, 
but one god, as merely as plausible as what looks like its denial, the claim that 
there is not exactly one god, but three gods. 


We must conclude that Composition as Identity, while a strange yet interesting 


Mereological claim, is of no use to the Trinitarian.*! 
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(2) A quick note on my vocabulary before I begin: In the literature, there are 
varying accounts of what ‘composition’ and ‘constitution’ refer to. I’ll follow 
Lewis (1991, pp. 72-74) and van Inwagen (1994, p. 207) and use the standard 
account, that for the xs to compose y is for y to be a fusion of the xs, and for the 
xs to constitute y is for y to be a fusion of the xs and for there to be exactly one 
of the xs. So Ill take constitution to be a type of composition. 


(3) Lewis (1991, p. 74). 
(*) Lewis (1991, p. 81). 
(°) Yi (1999, p. 145). 


(©) Some theorists may believe that composition as identity can only obtain when 
the composite is identical to each of its parts. This seems to be what motivates 
worries such as this one: “How can one thing be the same as two, neither of 
which is the same as the first? A cardboard disc is made up of two halves. 
Obviously the disc is not the same as the first half and not the same as the 
second” (Chandler 1971, p. 314). Obviously, it would be bad for the Composition 
as Identity theorist if they claimed that composites are identical to each of their 
proper parts. But they don't claim this, and they don't need to. The implicit 
premise in Chandler's argument is that if the disc is not identical with each of 
the parts, it cannot be identical with the plurality of those parts; a similar 
argument is given by Byeong-Uk Yi (1999, pp. 141-143). Wallace responds, 
rightly, by saying that what is true of x and y needn't be true of x and true of y— 
what is true of some parts needn't be true of each of those parts. And for the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals to hold when we assert that the parts collectively 
are identical to the fusion of those parts, all we need is that the parts collectively 
have the same properties as the fusion. We don't need that the fusion has the 
same properties as each of its parts. Thus, I see no reason to endorse Chandler's 
implicit premise. 


(7) Yi (1999, p. 146). 
(8) Lewis (1991, p. 87 


(9) The predication over Aj,..., Ap, is not distributive. i.e., to say that Aj,..., Ap, are 
many is not to say that each of Aj,..., A, is many, and to say that it's not the case 
that Aj,..., 4, stands in the identity relation to B is not to say that each of Aj.,..., 
Ay fails to stand in this relation to B. 


(1°) Responding by appealing to Fregean counting is advised by Wallace. 
(11) Frege, §22, quoted in Wallace (2004, p. 10). 


(12) Baxter (1988a, p. 579). Though I should point out, Baxter does not accept 
Fregean counting. I’ll elaborate on this below. 
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(13) Not everyone thinks turning to Fregean counting is the best way to respond 
to this worry. In addition to Baxter, Ted Sider (2007) offers an alternative: don't 
deny that everything that's true of the many is true of the one, and vice versa. 
More on this option below. 


(14) Anderson (2012). 


(15) The language of the Athanasian Creed can be read in various ways. In this 
paper, I will take ‘God’ to be a name, and ‘god’ to be a count noun. When I talk of 
there being “one God” I mean “for any Xj, ..., Xn, and y1,..., Vn, if X1, ..., Xn Stands 
in the identity relation to God, and yj, ..., yy, stands in the identity relation to 
God, then xj, ..., X, stands in the identity relation to yj, ..., Vy. (Where a 
plurality's standing in the identity relation to an entity does not entail that every 
member of the plurality stands in the identity relation to that entity. And of 
course, there might be only one member of xX,..., Xn and yj, ..., Yn.) 


(16) Lewis (1991, p. 81). 


(17) 1 recognize that these “straightforward” Trinitarian claims are themselves 
metaphysical, and that if we had a deep understanding of them we would be 
getting into some of the more inaccessible Metaphysics I was describing. 
However, presumably Trinitarians will want to endorse their doctrine regardless 
of how the underlying Metaphysics works out. The doctrine at this 
metaphysically-neutral level is what I’m considering to be straightforward. 
Further, when I characterize the claims as “straightforward” I do so only ina 
relative sense, with obscure Metaphysics forming the rest of the relevant 
comparison class. 


(18) In addition to Geach and van Inwagen, there are many people who have 
written about this view (though not necessarily in defense of it). Among them: 
James Cain, G. E. M. Anscombe, Daniel Howard-Snyder, A. P. Martinich and 
Michael Rea. (Citations from Brower and Rea (2005, p. 432).) 


(19) Anderson (2012). 


(2°) Even if Modalism did not require us to deny the Indiscernibility of Identicals, 
it seems that it would be a view that is congenial to the Composition as Identity 
theorist. This is because Composition as Identity theorists put a lot of effort in 
trying to counteract assumptions that an entity in one aspect (or thought or 
counted under one concept) is not identical to that very entity when in another 
aspect (or thought or counted under another concept). For instance, the 
modalist asserts that the Father is just God in the aspect of (or when considered 
as) creator of the world, the Son is just God in the aspect of (or when considered 
as) the Word made incarnate, etc. This is much like thinking, going back to 
Frege, that the Illiad is one poem in the aspect of (or when counted under the 
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concept of) literary work, twenty-four books in the aspect of (or when thought 
under the concept) homework assignments, etc. 


(21) Baxter (2005, p. 9). 
(22) Baxter (2005, p. 11). 


(23) One might here pause and wonder if we really have Modalism after all. 
Might discernibility be enough for distinctness (in a sense) of the persons? 
Suppose that we recognize, as David Brown would like us to, that at the time the 
Athanasian Creed was written, ‘Person’ did not mean what we usually think of as 
a person today, a “self-reflective and self-determining center of 

consciousness” (Brown 1997, p. 526), but instead only meant ‘the bearer of a 
referent.’ Would this help? It seems not; the point of Baxter's claims is that the 
entities under discussion really are identical, even though they have different 
properties. Any inclination we have to see them as distinct is simply due to our 
(purportedly misguided) tendency to associate discernibility with (and perhaps 
even define it in terms of) non-identity. Modalism only requires that the Persons 
are identical; if there is only one referent, it does not matter that there are 
different senses or modes (via the individual's different aspects) of reference. 


(24) Rea (2003, p. 432). 


(25) Unless, e.g., one of the Persons really is identical to the community of all of 
the Persons, somehow ... 


(26) For instance, one could deny the claim that the Persons are God in any sense 
stronger than being proper parts of or members of God. My claim that applying 
Composition as Identity to the Trinity produces a form of Social Trinitarianism, 
however, still stands. And Social Trinitarianism, even in this form, can stand 
alone in reconciling the claims of the Trinity, independent of the thesis of 
Composition as Identity. 


(27) Baxter (1988a). 
(28) Wallace (2004, p. 12). 
(29) This objection is based on Baxter (2005, p. 9). 


(3°) “The Father was not made, nor created, nor generated by anyone. The Son is 


not made, nor created, but begotten by the Father alone. The Holy Spirit is not 
made, nor created, nor generated, but proceeds from the Father and the Son.” 


(3!) I am very grateful to Donald Baxter, Daniel Howard-Snyder, Ted Sider, and 
Dean Zimmerman for helpful comments on this chapter. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter shows that despite its popularity, eliminativism is not the only 
option for the atheist to adopt. It draws on recent work in sociology, psychology, 
economics, and other related fields to begin to sketch some reasons why atheists 
should reconsider the eliminativist approach. The chapter is structured as 
follows. Section I starts with recent work in meta-ethics by providing an 
overview of the leading options the moral error theorist has in responding to 
what (in her mind) are widely held false ethical beliefs. Section II then takes this 
error's theoretic framework from meta-ethics and shows how a parallel set of 
issues arises for the atheist with respect to genuine theistic believers. Section III 
summarizes a range of empirical research which suggests that theistic beliefs 
and practices are positively correlated with a number of widely held social 
goods. This research is used to argue that, all things considered, perhaps 
atheists should not work towards the promotion of a broadly secular society. 
Section IV considers a number of objections to this claim, and Section V 
concludes with a discussion of an additional option for the atheist to consider. 


Keywords: eliminativism, meta-ethics, atheists, ethical beliefs, theism, social goods 


Most atheists are error theorists about theists; they claim that theists have 
genuine beliefs about the existence and nature of a divine being, but as a matter 
of fact no such divine being exists. Thus on their view the relevant theistic 
beliefs are mistaken. As error theorists, then, atheists need to arrive at some 
answer to the question of what practical course of action the atheist should 
adopt towards the theistic beliefs held by committed theists. The most natural 
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answer and the one that we see being implemented by many prominent atheists 
today, can be stated roughly as follows: 


(1) Theistic Eliminativism: Atheists should marshal the best arguments at 
their disposal and present them to theists in the hopes that theists will 
come to appreciate that their religious beliefs are systemically erroneous. 
Furthermore, on coming to this realization, a theist should abandon not 
just his specific religious beliefs, but also more generally his religious 
practices and theistic framework for viewing the world, and adopt a 
secular point of view instead. 


One of the main goals of this chapter is to show that, despite its popularity, 
eliminativism is not the only option for the atheist to adopt. In order to do so, I 
draw on recent work in meta-ethics on moral error theories, work which has 
helped to outline a number of alternative courses of action that someone might 
take towards a group which is said to have widespread erroneous beliefs. 


Indeed, it will turn out that not only does eliminativism find itself among several 
competing views, but it may not even be the best approach for the atheist to 
adopt towards theists. Hence the second main goal of this chapter is to draw on 
recent work in sociology, psychology, economics, and other related fields to 
begin to sketch some reasons why atheists should reconsider the eliminativist 
approach. 


Much of what follows is unexplored territory in analytic philosophy of religion. 
So I intend my main contribution to be to help open up this neglected area of 
research for future work, rather than attempt to carry out a thorough 
comparative assessment of the competing positions in a single paper. 
Furthermore, I come to these issues as someone who is not an atheist myself, 
but rather simply as one who is interested in seeing where the arguments lead. 


The chapter is structured as follows. Section I briefly starts with recent work in 
meta-ethics by providing an overview of the leading options the moral error 
theorist has in responding to what (in her mind) are widely held false ethical 
beliefs. Section II then takes this error theoretic framework from meta-ethics 
and shows how a parallel set of issues arises for the atheist with respect to 
genuine theistic believers. Section III summarizes a range of empirical research 
which suggests that theistic beliefs and practices are (p.98) positively 
correlated with a number of widely held social goods. This research is then used 
to argue in a preliminary way that all things considered, perhaps atheists should 
not work towards the promotion of a broadly secular society. Section IV 
considers a number of objections to this claim, while section V concludes with a 
discussion of an additional option for the atheist to consider. 
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I. Error Theory and Morality 

Taxonomic issues in meta-ethics are difficult to sort out these days, especially 
with the development of sophisticated quasi-realist and minimalist positions. For 
our purposes, we only need two basic distinctions: one between cognitivist 
versus non-cognitivist theories of moral judgment, and the other between realist 
versus anti-realist accounts of moral facts and properties. While subject to 
challenge, here is a fairly generic way of making out each distinction.! 

Moral cognitivists claim that moral judgments are expressions of beliefs, 
whereas traditional non-cognitivists such as Ayer and Stevenson understood 
moral judgments as expressions of one or more non-cognitive mental states such 
as desires. They combined this psychological claim with a separate anti-realist 
view about moral facts, according to which there simply are no such facts.2 Such 
a denial of the existence of moral facts is the most straightforward way of being 
a moral anti-realist, but it is not the only way. Alternatively, constructivist views 
claim that moral facts do exist but only in virtue of being dependent in some way 
on the thoughts of (certain) human beings towards them. Thus on this way of 
understanding the meta-ethical terrain, a moral realist is someone who accepts 
both (i) the existence of moral facts and properties, and (ii) their existing 
objectively.? In addition, a moral realist will also typically add a cognitivist 
theory of moral judgments to this metaphysical commitment to objective moral 
facts and properties.* 


In addition to these familiar views, the only alternative position that we need to 
consider here is the error theory, which in the abstract is the combination of the 
cognitivist claim that: (p.99) 


(C) Most ordinary people form moral beliefs which involve, presuppose, 
assume, or in some other way are bound up with a commitment to some 
feature, F. Thus most ordinary moral thought is at least implicitly 
committed to F. 


with the separate, typically metaphysical claim that: 


(M) F in fact fails to obtain or to be instantiated, or is incoherent, 
unintelligible, or in some other way highly problematic.° 


For example, Mackie seemed to hold the conjunction of the claim that: 


(C1) Most ordinary people believe that morality is objectively prescriptive, 
or at least their moral judgments presuppose this about morality. 


with the anti-realist view that: 


(M1) There are in fact no objectively prescriptive moral facts or 
properties.® 
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Other moral error theorists have taken F to be categorical reasons,’ the 
inescapability of moral obligations,® a certain kind of convergence in moral 
thinking,9 or freedom.!° According to error theorists, it is supposed to follow 
from combining (C) and (M) that most ordinary people are systematically 
mistaken in their moral thinking, and that their positive moral claims such as 
“Murder is wrong” or “Slavery is bad” are all false. Since nothing hangs on what 
we let F be for the purposes of this paper, we can keep things simple and just 
have it be an objective morality. 


The main tasks for the moral error theorist are to argue for the view and defend 
it against objections.!! But at least two other significant tasks remain. One is to 
explain how, if this view is correct, most human beings got themselves into the 
position in the first place of being so mistaken.!? The other task, which is more 
central to our concerns here, is to offer a proposal as to what the error theorist 
should do given that, as he sees things, the majority of people have numerous 
false moral beliefs.!2 Three main options (p.100) have arisen in the meta-ethics 
literature: !4 

(i) Moral Preservationism. On this view, error theorists about the moral 
beliefs held by the folk should not disclose their view or their reasons for 
believing it to the masses. Indeed, a stronger version of the view would 
argue that the absence of an objective morality should be actively hidden 
from the folk, and a still stronger view would claim in addition that the 
idea of an objective morality should continue to be actively promoted in 
society. 


Preservationists accept whatever epistemic costs their view incurs in advocating 
that error theorists not work to eliminate what by their lights are millions of 
false moral beliefs had by the folk. Thus they typically argue that such costs are 
outweighed by the greater prudential benefits such beliefs bring, where 
‘prudential benefits’ are to be understood broadly to include what benefits each 
individual, groups of individuals, and society as a whole. Here these benefits 
would have to come in two forms. First, there would be prudential benefits 
associated with keeping the entire system of moral concepts (obligatory, good, 
bad, virtuous, vicious, etc.), practices (blaming, praising, condemning, etc.), and 
discourse (talk of “moral rights,” “dignity,” “respect,” etc.) in place. And 
secondly, preservationists would need to cite additional prudential benefits 
associated with preserving folk belief in the objectivity of morality. The 
discussion of each set of prudential benefits needs to be kept separate, since if 
support can only be offered for the continued existence of the moral system in 
general, then perhaps the benefits of that system could be preserved at least to 
some degree and the epistemic costs avoided altogether if some other 
psychological stance besides belief in an objective morality were adopted by the 


Wo 
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folk, as the moral fictionalist will in fact maintain. So the preservationist needs 
to be careful to carry out three tasks: 


Fortunately for our purposes we can bypass the arguments here.! 


(a) Argue that there are significant net prudential benefits attached with 
keeping the system of morality in place as opposed to jettisoning the 
system. 

(b) Argue that there are additional net prudential benefits attached with 
keeping the folk belief in an objective morality in place, as opposed to 
replacing it with some other positive psychological stance towards 
morality.!> 

(p.101) 

(c) Argue that all-things considered the prudential benefits in (a) and (b) 
outweigh the epistemic (and any other) costs of preserving erroneous folk 
beliefs. 


6 


(ii) Moral Eliminativism. The eliminativist takes the opposite view by 
arguing that not only should the folk abandon their false moral beliefs, 
but that the entire system of morality should be discarded. At the same 
time, this view does not give free reign to anarchy or societal breakdown, 
as presumably people should still base their decisions on other normative 
criteria, foremost being the agent's long-term prudential interests, the 


promotion of which can foster social cooperation and compromise.!7 


The eliminativist clearly has in mind a different cost-benefit analysis from the 
preservationist. Here the key task would be to argue that: 
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(a) The overall prudential costs associated with the moral system in 
general outweigh the overall prudential benefits that such a system 
brings, regardless of whether the folk have objective beliefs about 
morality or adopt some other positive psychological stance towards ip? 


(iii) Moral Fictionalism. The moral fictionalist argues that the folk should 
no longer adopt the stance of straightforward belief about the objective 
wrongness of murder or the badness of slavery. But at the same time the 
institution of morality is worth preserving, as its benefits significantly 
outweigh whatever costs it incurs. So the fictionalist recommends that 
straightforward belief in moral claims be replaced by some other positive 
(p.102) psychological stance towards them.!9 Thus for the fictionalist 
the cost-benefit analysis is likely carried out a third way: 


(a) Argue that there are significant net prudential benefits attached with 
keeping the system of morality in place as opposed to jettisoning the 
system. 
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(b) Concede that there are some additional net prudential benefits 
attached with keeping the folk belief in an objective morality in place, as 
opposed to replacing it with some other positive psychological stance 
towards morality. 

(c) Argue that all-things considered while the prudential benefits in (a) 
justify keeping the system of morality in place, the epistemic (and any 
other) costs of preserving erroneous folk beliefs significantly outweigh 
the additional benefits in (b) of having the folk keep their belief in an 
objective morality as opposed to replacing it with some other positive 
psychological stance towards morality. 


Again, the details of such cost-benefit arguments will likely be complex, and 
0 


need not concern us here.” 
What is the alternative psychological stance that the fictionalist recommends the 
folk adopt in place of their erroneous beliefs? Unfortunately there is no 
consensus among contemporary moral fictionalists, but these two options are 
frequently mentioned:?! 


Belief in a Fiction: When saying “Murder is wrong,” we should be really 
asserting that “According to the fiction of morality, murder is wrong,” and 
expressing the psychological state of belief that according to the fiction of 
morality, murder is wrong.2? 


Representationalist Noncognitivism: When saying “Murder is wrong,” we 
are not to assert that “Murder is wrong,” but to express a certain non- 
cognitive psychological state with moral propositional content. For 
example, Richard Joyce proposes a view roughly according to which the 
psychological state is one of having a noncognitive thought that murder is 
wrong which involves an act of make-believe or pretending that murder is 
wrong. 


(p.103) Moral fictionalism seems to be the most popular view today amongst 
error theorists. Richard Joyce, Daniel Nolan, Greg Restall, Caroline West, and 
even to some extent Mackie himself all seem to have endorsed it.?4 
The upshot of this section is that the error theory is a significant position in 
contemporary meta-ethics with at least three interesting and importantly 
different ways in which an advocate of the view can address the question of 
what should be done given that, as she sees things, the folk are mistaken about 


the nature of morality.2° 


II. Error Theory and Theism 
It should be clear that much of the framework from the previous section can 
carry over straightforwardly to the way in which atheists think of theists, and so 


this section will only briefly note some of the important connections.® 
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Metaphysically atheists are anti-realists about God; on their view there is no 
such being. Psychologically it seems highly plausible for atheists to hold a 
cognitivist view about at least committed theists, i.e., that such people genuinely 
believe what they do about the existence and nature of this supernatural being, 
and take such a belief to accurately represent the way the world is objectively. 
After all, a number of theistic claims seem to have all the markings of 
expressions of beliefs. Hence when a particular theist claims that: 


(2) God created the universe ex nihilo 13.7 billion years ago, 


such a statement certainly seems to be an ordinary declarative statement, to be 
asserted by the speaker, to be truth-apt, to figure in conditionals and valid 
inferences, to be logically contradicted, to be subject to evidential 
considerations, and so forth. Of course, sophisticated non-cognitivist or fictional 
belief accounts of such a statement are no doubt available and could be 
defended, but they take on a significant burden of proof in comparison to a 
straightforward cognitivist approach. Unfortunately it would take us too far 
afield to examine these alternative accounts in adequate detail, and so the rest 
of the paper will consider what might follow if one were an atheist anda 
straightforward cognitivist about religious statements made by theists. 


(p.104) One thing that follows is that the atheist is thereby an error theorist 
about committed theists.*” For what she affirms is the combination of: 


(C*) Most devote theists believe that objectively God exists, that God is 
good, that God is powerful, that God created the world, and so on. 


(M*) Objectively God does not exist. 


Hence it follows for the atheist that theists are systematically mistaken when it 
comes to many of the religious claims they make. 


Such an atheist is confronted with the same three tasks as the moral error 
theorist—(i) argue for atheism, (ii) defend atheism against objections, and (iii) 
explain how so many human beings have come to adopt these mistaken theistic 
beliefs. A fourth task also remains, namely answering our central question of 
what practical course of action the atheist should adopt towards the possession 
by committed theists of theistic beliefs. Let us approach this question a bit more 
carefully. 


The “should” here is an all-things considered obligation. In answering the 
question exhaustively, then, at least the following normative considerations 
would have to be collectively weighed: 


Moral considerations 


Epistemic considerations 
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Aesthetic considerations 
Etiquette considerations 
Legal considerations 
Prudential considerations 


Noticeably absent are any normative theistic considerations, such as what God 
might command or want, since at this stage in the discussion God is presumed 
not to exist.78 

Despite this long list, the central considerations in this discussion are epistemic 
and prudential, as they are in the case of moral error theories.?9 Furthermore, if 
true beliefs are intrinsically epistemically valuable and false beliefs intrinsically 
disvaluable, then it would seem initially that any atheistic approach which 
recommends preserving folk theistic beliefs had better be able to point to 
opposing considerations of sufficient strength to be able to militate against these 
epistemic ones. Here is where prudential considerations having to do with long- 
term self-interest come into play, and so these will be the main focus in the 
remainder of this paper. Finally, in evaluating these prudential considerations, it 
is crucial to pay close attention both to the potential benefits associated with 
straightforward belief in theistic claims, as well as any potential benefits 
associated (p.105) with preserving a theistic worldview in general, regardless 
of whether one adopts a stance of straightforward belief or some other positive 
psychological attitude. 


Given the framework that recent work in meta-ethics already has provided for us 
in the previous section, we can quickly summarize the three main options: 


(i) Theistic Preservationism. On one version of this view, atheists should 
refrain from presenting intellectual objections to theists which challenge 
the truth of their theistic commitments, whereas a much stronger (and 
more controversial) version might hold that atheists should not only 
refrain from presenting such objections to theists, but actually facilitate 
the development of theistic responses, except perhaps when in the 
company of fellow atheists. Clearly other options exist here besides these 
two. Regardless, the theistic preservationist will need to carry out three 
tasks: 


(a) Argue that there are significant net prudential benefits attached with 
keeping wide-spread adoption of the theistic worldview in place. 

(b) Argue that there are additional net prudential benefits associated with 
keeping ordinary theistic beliefs in place, as opposed to replacing them 
with some other positive psychological stance towards the same religious 


claims.2° 
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(c) Argue that all-things considered the prudential benefits in (a) and (b) 
outweigh the epistemic (and any other) costs of preserving erroneous 
theistic beliefs. 


(ii) Theistic Eliminativism. Here the eliminativist will argue that not only 
should theists abandon their false moral beliefs, but that any kind of 
positive commitment to the theistic worldview should be given up. Here 
the key task will be to show that: 


(a) The overall prudential costs associated with adoption of the theistic 
worldview out-weigh the overall prudential benefits that adoption of such 
a worldview brings, regardless of whether theists have straightforward 
religious beliefs or adopt some other positive psychological stance 
towards the same religious claims. 


Whether self-consciously or not, theistic eliminativism seems to have long been 
the default position for prominent atheists to adopt. 


(iii) Theistic Fictionalism. Finally, the atheist might argue that theists 
should jettison their mistaken religious beliefs, but replace them with 
some other positive theistic attitude. Here the strategy will again be 
familiar: 


(a) Argue that there are significant net prudential benefits attached with 
keeping wide-spread adoption of the theistic worldview in place. 

(b) Concede that there are additional net prudential benefits associated 
with keeping straightforward theistic beliefs in place, as opposed to 
replacing them with some other positive psychological stance towards the 
same religious claims. 

(c) Argue that all things considered, while the prudential benefits in (a) 
justify keeping widespread adoption of the theistic worldview in place, 
the epistemic (and any (p.106) other) costs of preserving erroneous 
theistic beliefs significantly outweigh the additional prudential benefits in 
(b) of having theists keep their straightforward religious beliefs as 
opposed to replacing them with some other positive psychological stance. 


And here too there will likely be no consensus as to what alternative attitude 
should be adopted, with two leading candidates being: 
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asserting that “According to the theistic fiction, God is good,” and 
expressing the psychological state of belief that according to the theistic 
fiction, God is good. 


Representationalist Non-cognitivism: When saying “God is good,” theists 
are not to assert that “God is good,” but to express a certain non-cognitive 
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psychological state with theistic propositional content, perhaps in such a 
way as to make believe or pretend that God is good. 


Again thankfully for our purposes we do not need to assess these competing 
proposals.*! 


So it seems as if the atheist is (or at least should be) an error theorist about 
committed theists. And that leaves her with the challenge of arguing for either 
theistic preservationism, eliminativism, fictionalism, or perhaps some fourth 
position in order to answer the question of what practical course of action she 
should adopt towards theists. As we saw, such an argument will largely hinge on 
prudential considerations. So let us turn directly to them. 


III. The Prudential Benefits of Theistic Belief and Practice 

Over the past thirty years, there has been a vast amount of work done in 
sociology, psychology, and to a lesser extent economics which has repeatedly 
found a strong relationship between theistic faith traditions and a number of 
widely held social goods.°2 We can categorize those goods broadly into crime 
prevention, education, health benefits, (p.107) subjective well-being, and 
charity. Let us briefly examine each of these in turn, while again noting the 
limitations of what we can hope to be accomplished in one paper. My approach 
will be to summarize the results of at least one representative study under each 
heading, followed by a brief mention of some additional results in other 
published work. 


Crime Prevention. Using the first wave of the National Survey of Families and 
Households, Ellison and Anderson (2001) found based on self-reports that men 
who attend religious services once a week or more are 60.7% less likely than 
non-attenders to commit domestic violence. Perhaps more revealingly, using 
partner reports instead the percentage decline is 48.7. Similarly, women who 
attend at least once a week are 44.2% less likely to behave violently toward their 
partners as compared to nonattenders, and partner reports put the percentage 
at 34.8%. Robust statistical relationships were found even when the study 
controlled for the relationship between religious attendance and (i) social 
support, (ii) reduced alcohol and drug abuse, and (iii) decreased psychological 
problems.?° 

In another study, religious attendance was correlated with reduced self-reported 
performance of 43 different crimes.*+ And economic work has shown a negative 
relationship between various measures of religiosity and local crime rates.°° 
Education. Regnerus and Elder (2003) studied the relationship between various 
religiosity measures and students in grades seven through twelve staying 
academically on-track. Being “on-track” was measured as a composite of grade- 
point average, completion of homework, getting along with teachers, expulsions, 
suspensions, and unexcused absences. They found a positive and significant 
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relationship between church attendance and staying on-track, especially in 
neighborhoods with a high proportion of the people in poverty. As they write, 
“La]s the extent of poverty rises in neighborhoods, the relationship between 
church attendance and change in on-track behavior becomes more positive.”°® 
Another study found religious involvement was “associated with subsequent (two 
years later) higher parental educational expectations, more extensive 
communication with parents about schooling, advanced math course credits, 
time spent on homework, and successful degree completion, as well as avoiding 
cutting classes.”°” And these are not the only such studies.*® 

Health Benefits. Loyd S. Wright and Wisecarver (1993) found a significant 
relationship between measures of religiosity and depression in self-reports of 
high school students. More specifically, male students who rated low on spiritual 
support and infrequently attended religious places of worship scored twice as 
high on the Beck Depression Inventory scale as did frequent attenders with high 
spiritual support. 


(p.108) As another very different illustration, analysis of survey data by 
Maureen Reindl Benjamins and Ellison (2006) of 1,070 Presbyterian women 
found that 75% had a mammogram in the past two years, compared to the 
national average of 56% for the same age group. Furthermore, those who 
attended services nearly every week were almost twice as likely to report having 
a mammogram as those who attended less often. 


Various measures of religiosity have also been significantly linked to reduced 
rates of suicide,?9 lower drug use,*° increased health care utilization,*! reduced 
smoking,*? reduced alcohol abuse,*? healthier lifestyles,4* the promotion of 


mental health,*° and even mortality rates.*6 


Subjective Well-being. Ellison (1991) found that religious certainty directly 
correlated with higher self-reported life satisfaction, which was broken down 
into satisfaction with community life, with non-working activities or hobbies, 
with family life, with friendships, and with health. Direct correlations were also 
found with self-reported personal happiness and with reducing the effects of 
stress on well-being. 


Other studies found that religion was as powerful a predictor of subjective 
wellbeing as marital status, work status, and education,*’ and that various 
measures of religiosity correlated with life satisfaction understood in terms of 
self-reported satisfaction with family life, finances, friendships, and health.*® 
More targeted studies have found similar correlations with increased social 


t49 t,29 


support*” and with marriage satisfaction and adjustmen 
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Charity. Using data from the Social Capital Community Benchmark Survey, 
Brooks (2006) found that those who regularly attended religious services were 
25% more likely to give than those who did rarely or said they were not religious 
(91 to 66 percent). They also were 23% more likely to volunteer (67 to 44 
percent). In 2000, they gave away 3.5 times more money per year ($2,210 versus 
$642) and volunteered more than twice as much (12 times versus 5.8 times). 
Similar robust results were found when other measures of religiosity were used, 
such as prayer frequency, spiritual intensity, and merely belonging to a 
congregation regardless of attendance rate. These trends extended to other 
forms of charity: “In 2002, religious people were far more likely to donate blood 
than secularists, to give food or money to a homeless person, to return change 
(p.109) mistakenly given them by a cashier, and to express empathy for less 
fortunate people ... religious people were 57 percent more likely than secularists 
to help a homeless person at least once a month.”°! 

Similarly, other studies found that, for instance, over 20% of fundamentalists, 
evangelicals, mainline, and liberal Protestants self-reported giving away “a lot” 
of money to organizations which help the poor in the past two years, whereas 
only 9.5% of nonreligious respondents did. In general, the latter group was 0.7 
times as likely to give to such organizations as religious people were, regardless 
of what type of religion was subscribed to.°2 


The studies mentioned above usually provide very specific results on one or at 
most a handful of related social goods. A 2002 research report of the National 
Study of Youth and Religion, on the other hand, nicely illustrates the above 
patterns in one overarching study of the self-reports of 2,478 twelfth grade 
students. Some of the results (in percent) include the following: 





Weekly Religious No 
Attendance Religion 
Smokes regularly aks ee) 26.8 
Sold Drugs in Past 12 Months 6.7 18.4 
Used Hard Drugs in Past 12 19.8 Boll 
Months 
No Driving Tickets Giles. 63.0 
Been in Trouble with Police in Past 6.4 13.7 
12 Months 
Never Shoplifted in Past 12 76.3 65.9 


Months 
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Weekly Religious No 
Attendance Religion 
Never Skipped School in Past 47.8 31.0 
School Year 
Never Suspended or Expelled 82.2 70.9 
Never Does Community Service or 13.1 37.8 
Volunteers 
Daily Sports or Exercise 48.6 33.6 
Never Participates in Student 71.6 84.5 
Government 


Similar patterns arose when the religious variable was not religious attendance but 
self-reported importance of religion or the number of years in a religious youth group. 
This is only to begin to scratch the surface—literally hundreds of other studies 
besides those mentioned here have recently been published in peer review 
journals and show similar trends. At the same time, we should note some 
limitations from the start: 


(i) In some cases there have been conflicting results which complicate the 


one-sided picture presented above.”? 


(p.110) 

(ii) Many of these studies use self-report data, which are subject to 
familiar biases.°4 

(iii) Some of the studies only purport to be offering positive correlative 
relationships whereas others purport to also show causal relationships. 
(iv) Some of the studies used attendance at a religious place of worship as 
one of their independent variables, but that does not separate out from 
the group of non-attenders those who are atheists, agnostics, non-theistic 
religious believers, or theists who are devout but prefer to worship in 
private. More generally, variables such as attendance at services and 
participation in activities are not direct measures of the existence and 
strength of religious beliefs themselves. 

(v) Finally, most of the studies are focused on subjects in the United 
States. 


Despite these concerns it is hard to deny a significant and widespread 
relationship between such measures as self-reported religious attendance, 
degree of importance of religion, and religious activities on the one hand, and 
the significant promotion of widely accepted social goods on the other hand. 
This then leads to the following claim: 
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(P) As a statistical regularity amongst American subjects, there are very 
significant prudential benefits the promotion of which is more positively 
related to: 


(a) Reliable measures of theistic belief such as attendance and 
activity participation at theistic places of worship as well as the 
degree of self-reported importance of believing in a theistic being, 


than to: 


(b) Factors such as failure to attend such places of worship or self- 
reported failure to believe in any divine being. 


Furthermore, at least some of these increased benefits seem to be not just 
correlated with but also caused by the having of such a theistic outlook as 
opposed to a secular outlook. 


We can now return to the larger concerns of this paper. Recall that the default 
position among atheists who are error theorists about theistic belief seems to be 
theistic eliminativism, and we said that the main task for such a view is to show 
the following: 


The overall prudential costs associated with adoption of the theistic 
worldview out-weigh the overall prudential benefits that adoption of such a 
worldview brings, regardless of whether theists have straightforward 
religious beliefs or adopt some other positive psychological stance towards 
the same religious claims. 


But if various statistical measures of subjects’ religiosity are positively 
correlated with a wide array of valuable social ends—including reduced 
depression, school suspensions, drug use, drunkenness, smoking, criminal 
behavior, and suicide, and increased donations, volunteering, educational 
advancement, subjective well-being, preventative (p.111) health tests, civic 
involvement, and so forth—then the case for theistic eliminativism becomes less 
obvious. Furthermore, the recipients of the benefits are not just limited to 
theists. Atheists living in communities of theists can reap such benefits for 
themselves as well, say in the form of reduced crime rates or increased 
volunteering to help those in need whether they are religious or not. Finally, if 
the main cost associated with the theistic worldview is supposed to be the 
epistemic one of having what the atheist takes to be false beliefs, then even if 
the eliminativist can show that such a cost is sufficient to outweigh the 
prudential benefits of theistic belief, such a conclusion would do nothing to 
threaten the theistic fictionalist, who also recommends that theists abandon 
their straightforward religious beliefs.°° 
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At this point, it might seem as if the fictionalist approach comes out ahead. For 


the fictionalist can advocate retaining the theistic worldview, and so may be able 
to preserve some of the prudential benefits above, while also advocating the 
elimination of the putatively false religious beliefs, and so does not seem to incur 
any significant epistemic costs. 


On behalf of preservationism, it can be noted that if fictionalism were 
consistently implemented by atheists as an approach to theists, and if the 
atheistic arguments that were thereby being widely promoted to theists 
happened to gain some traction in changing theists’ beliefs about the existence 
of God, this could result in a significant decline in the overall promotion of social 
goods. For one thing, some theists who became convinced to abandon their 
belief in God would not also be persuaded to adopt any of the fictionalist 
alternatives, and instead would think that the only legitimate alternative is a 
secular outlook. And, while it is an empirical matter for which we do not have 
adequate evidence at the moment, it is plausible to claim that even for those 
theistic believers who would become fictionalists, their promotion of the relevant 
social goods could diminish significantly. 


For example, part of the explanation for increased charity work by committed 
theists as opposed to atheists could be such theistic beliefs as: 


(3) S believes that God wants me to help those less fortunate. 

(4) S believes that all human beings are created in the image of God and 
so have a great deal of intrinsic worth and dignity. 

(5) S believes that God commanded his followers to love their neighbors 
as themselves. 


And it is not hard to see how such beliefs could play a prominent role in theists’ 
deliberation, motivation, and action. On the other hand, if they were to be 
replaced by fictionalist alternatives such as: 


(6) S believes that according to the Muslim fiction, God wants me to help 
those less fortunate. 

(7) S desires that all human beings are created in the image of God and 
so have a great deal of intrinsic worth and dignity—a desire which 
involves an act of make-believe or pretending. 


(p.112) it is harder to see how such mental states could take on the same 
psychological importance and could lead to the performance of charitable 
actions to the same extent, especially in cases where the sacrifices involved 
would be significant and costly.°© 


In the literature on moral error theories, this point about diminished prudential 
benefits is readily admitted by fictionalists. For example, Richard Joyce writes 


that, “[i]Jt can be conceded up front that the pragmatically optimal situation for a 
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group of people to be in is to have the attitude of sincere belief towards moral 
matters.”°’ In defense of fictionalism, he argues that at the same time there are 
severe enough costs associated with preserving false moral beliefs that they 
outweigh the lost prudential beliefs of moving to a fictionalist stance.°8 
Returning to the case of theistic belief, then, we can see why the tasks for the 


theistic fictionalist were set out as follows: 


(a) Argue that there are significant net prudential benefits attached with 
keeping wide-spread adoption of the theistic worldview in place. 

(b) Concede that there are additional net prudential benefits associated 
with keeping straightforward theistic beliefs in place, as opposed to 
replacing them with some other positive psychological stance towards the 
same religious claims. 

(c) Argue that all-things considered while the prudential benefits in (a) 
justify keeping widespread adoption of the theistic worldview in place, 
the epistemic (and any other) costs of preserving erroneous theistic 
beliefs significantly outweigh the additional prudential benefits in (b) of 
having theists keep their straightforward religious beliefs as opposed to 
replacing them with some other positive psychological stance. 


The theistic preservationist, on the other hand, will be happy to accept (a) and 
(b) but deny (c). And this is certainly not an unreasonable position. For suppose, 
purely hypothetically and just for the sake of this discussion, that the empirical 
facts were to turn out as follows: (p.113) 


Hypothetical Changes for American Theists when Moving from a Current 
Theistic Attitude of Straightforward Belief in God to a Theistic Fictionalist 


Attitude: 
Estimated Life Expectancy at Age 20: —3 years overall 
Preventative Mammograms: —10% overall 
Twelfth Grade Smoking: +10% overall 
Twelfth Grade Drug Selling: +10% overall 
Twelfth Grade Suspensions: +10% overall 
Partner Reported Violent Abuse: +30% overall 
Charity Donations: —20% overall 
Volunteering: —15% overall 


Note that other things being equal, each of these changes would still bring about 
a better prudential outcome overall as compared to the current self-reported 
figures for non-religious individuals. Yet perhaps it would not be clear that the 
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epistemic gains of theists’ moving to a fictionalist stance would really be worth 
such a price. For if the self-reports are accurate we could be talking about, for 
instance and again other things being equal, the potential for thousands of 
additional lives being lost prematurely or partners being domestically abused. 


Thus it is not unreasonable to think that the prudential benefits of successfully 
implementing theistic preservationism could be worth the epistemic (and other) 
costs. Exactly how we would go about gathering such empirical data is of course 
a vexed matter, but in theory at least it seems that both the fictionalist and the 
preservationist options are worthy of serious consideration alongside 
eliminativism.°? 

Once again, my goal is not to show that any one of the three main options 
available to the atheist—eliminativism, preservationism, or fictionalism—comes 
out ahead, but rather to begin to show that eliminativism is not obviously the 
best choice, and that an initial case can be made for fictionalism and for 
preservationism which is interesting and defensible. 


IV. Objections and Replies 
Needless to say, the discussion in this paper is likely to give rise to a number of 
objections. Let me try to anticipate and respond to some of them: 


(p.114) First Objection to Preservationism: When it comes to all-things 
considered obligations, epistemic considerations always trump prudential 
considerations. Therefore for the atheist, theistic fictionalism is clearly a better 
option than theistic preservationism. 


Potential Reply: The claim that epistemic considerations always trump 
prudential considerations is false. Suppose I can save the lives of five of my close 
relatives about whom I care a great deal, but in order to do so I have to trick a 
terrorist holding us captive into abandoning one of his true beliefs and adopting 
one which unbeknown to him is false. Clearly in this case the prudential 
considerations outweigh the epistemic ones.© 

Second Objection to Preservationism: Perhaps epistemic considerations do not 
always trump prudential ones, but they do so in the kind of case at issue in this 
paper. For by the atheist's lights, each theist likely has dozens of false religious 
beliefs. And as far as we can tell there are over three billion theists in the world 
today. So that is an immense number of false beliefs, whose aggregate disvalue 
will surely outweigh the gain in prudential value of successfully implementing 
preservationism as opposed to fictionalism or eliminativism. 


Potential Reply: Yes, that is an enormous number of putatively false beliefs. But 
if the studies from the previous section are to be believed then we are talking 
about vast differences in aggregate well-being as well. A widespread shift to 
either a theistic fictionalist or secular worldview could, for each particular 
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theistic community and other things being equal, result in a comparatively 
significant decrease in estimated lifespan, increase in lives lost due to declining 
use of health prevention technology, increased depression and suicide, increased 
drug and alcohol abuse, decreased charity donations and volunteer work, and so 
on. In this light, the preservationist might ask, is such an epistemic price 
obviously prohibitive? 


Third Objection to Preservationism: There are not just epistemic costs to be paid 
with successfully implementing preservationism. Thus far the discussion has 
overlooked the moral costs as well. Once those are added to the epistemic costs, 
the balance of normative considerations shifts against theistic preservationism. 
For example, it seems as if the atheist who adopts preservationism would have 
to actively withhold what she takes to be the truth from the theists around her. 
Indeed, if the preservationist is really motivated to adopt the view by prudential 
considerations, then perhaps the preservationist should work towards the 
promotion of certain theistic beliefs and behavior in her community so as to 
augment the prudential benefits to herself and others even further. But such 
behavior can seem paternalistic, deceitful, and manipulative in ways that are 
morally objectionable. 


First Potential Reply: Throw the moral costs into the mix with the epistemic 
ones. When compared to the significant additional prudential benefits of 
successfully implementing (p.115) preservationism over fictionalism and 
eliminativism, the longer and better lives still come out ahead overall. 


Second Potential Reply: Consider the case of placebos. They have been used in 
thousands of cases to treat all kinds of ailments. Yet such a practice incurs 
significant epistemic costs by promoting false beliefs in patients, such as the 
belief that they are receiving a pharmaceutically developed drug which has been 
tested extensively and proven to be effective in treating this precise condition. 
So if the objection above is correct and there is something morally problematic 
with successfully implementing preservationism, then those concerns should 
apply to placebo use as well—it is also deceitful and manipulative. But at the 
same time we know that the use of placebos is highly effective. It has significant 
prudential benefits for many patients.®! And so many (perhaps most) medical 
professions take the use of placebos to be all-things considered acceptable in a 
wide variety of circumstances. By analogy, the preservationist could take certain 
theistic beliefs to be a kind of placebo which is to be promoted in order to 
improve the overall well-being of most human beings. 


Third Potential Reply: There are stronger and weaker versions of 
preservationism. A strong form would require the advocate of the view to 
actively promote prudentially beneficial forms of theistic belief and behavior in 
her community. But if it were to turn out that (i) such promotion is objectionable 
on moral grounds, and (ii) those moral concerns, either on their own or in 
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combination with the epistemic ones, were enough to outweigh the additional 
prudential benefits of theistic belief, then the preservationist could fall back on a 
weaker version of the view. For instance, the preservationist could merely keep 
her arguments for atheism to herself. It is hard to see how it is morally forbidden 
to choose not to share one's intellectual opinions with others in your community 
whom you take to hold a mistaken view about some subject matter but one 
which you think is highly beneficial overall both for yourself and them. Or, at 
least the burden would be on the critic of this weaker view to argue otherwise. 


First Objection to both Preservationism and Fictionalism: Certainly there are 
some societies and/or periods in time during which the difference in prudential 
benefits of theistic belief versus the adoption of a secular worldview is not as 
pronounced as it was in the previous section. 


Potential Reply: This point has to be conceded. Furthermore, advocates of either 
view should hold that their approach is not being put forward as something that 
the atheist should always adopt in relation to every group of theists. Rather, 
whether it is thought to be the all-things considered best approach to adopt 
should depend in part on the empirical data about the comparative promotion of 
social goods. And it may turn out that there are cases in which the data ends up 
favoring eliminativism instead.° 

Second Objection to both Preservationism and Fictionalism: This reply leads 
naturally to the final and most serious objection, namely that there appears to be 
a number of clear cases in which the empirical data does show that widely 
recognized social goods would be promoted better overall by eliminating not just 
straightforward theistic beliefs (p.116) but a general commitment to the 
underlying theistic worldview. The data in the previous section tended to focus 
on relatively tame versions of theism as adopted by certain Americans. But what 
about members of suicide cults who claimed to be Christian theists? Or suicide 
bombers acting in the name of their understanding of Islam? Or the Salem witch 
trials and the Inquisition? All of these serve as vivid reminders of the harms that 
some Self-reported theists have brought about. 


Potential Reply: A quick reply would be to note that secular worldviews do not 
seem to have an obviously better track record in this regard. Some self-reported 
atheists have adopted repressive educational and social practices, while others 
have been driven by their particular worldviews to commit tremendous atrocities 
which certainly rival anything performed by putative theists, as the cases of 
Stalin, Mao Zedong, and Pol Pot illustrate. But further development of this line 
of response would require far more detailed historical analysis than can be 
carried out here. 


The more substantive point is that there are clearly versions of an atheistic 
worldview which deserve our harshest moral condemnation, and atheists can 
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and should join forces with theists in working against their adoption and 
promotion. So too, there are versions of theism that deserve our harshest moral 
condemnation, and again atheists can and should join forces with theists in 
trying to stop them from spreading. 


Hence advocates of theistic preservationism and fictionalism should not be 
content with the continued practice of all forms of theism. They can support or, 
at least, not oppose the moderate forms of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 
which celebrate education, health, helping the poor, and other widely accepted 
social goods mentioned in the previous section, while joining with many theists 


in actively condemning extremist views and practices.® 


V. A Neglected Option 

Thus far we have been assuming that the three main options for treating those 
whose moral or theistic beliefs are thought to be systematically erroneous are 
eliminativism, preservationism, and fictionalism. However, there is a fourth 
important option which (p.117) does not seem to get the same attention in the 
literature.©* To best appreciate what we can call the revisionary option, let us 
return to moral judgments for amoment. 


Recall that we formulated the moral error theory abstractly as the conjunction 
of: 


(C) Most ordinary people form moral beliefs which involve, presuppose, 
assume, or in some other way are bound up with a commitment to some 
feature F. Thus most ordinary moral thought is at least implicitly 
committed to F. 


with the claim that: 


(M) F in fact fails to obtain or to be instantiated, or is incoherent, 
unintelligible, or in some other way highly problematic. 


Given (C) and (M), the error theorist could, rather than adopting one of the 
options we have already seen, simply argue that the folk should just abandon 
their commitment to F. For example, Hallvard Lillehammer takes F to be a 
convergence claim, and advocates abandoning it and accepting a form of moral 
relativism which he calls “constructive relativism.”©° Or F might be the non- 
natural status of morality, and the revisionist can argue that the folk should 
replace this with a commitment to a naturalist form of moral realism.®® 

What would become of the new judgments that the folk would make if they went 
along with the revisionist's recommendation? More precisely, would they still be 
making moral judgments if feature F was a commitment of moral thought which 
has now been abandoned? There seem to be at least two strategies available to 
the revisionist in answering this question. One is taken by Lillehammer in 
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rejecting the moral convergence assumption: “I also agree with those 
philosophers who think the convergence-claim is fundamental to some moral 
thought (although I do not claim that commitment to it is a necessary, or 
analytic, condition for basic competence with moral terms).”°” Thus while some 
folk moral thought might have to be abandoned in successfully implementing 
revisionism, much could still be preserved as genuinely moral thought even once 
the convergence assumption is given up. 


It is doubtful that such a strategy would generalize to all candidates for F 
proposed by moral error theorists.©® Thus the second, not incompatible option 
available to the revisionist is to claim that, at least for some F-candidates, 
abandoning a commitment to them will take the folks’ thinking out of the moral 
realm, and their judgments would strictly speaking become moral* judgments 
about, for instance, the moral* rightness and wrongness of various actions. At 
the same time, apart from F and anything implied by F, these moral* judgments 
would share all the same commitments as moral judgments, and could even 
involve the application of moral* norms to the same act-types.°9 

(p.118) Assuming that the revisionist approach can be worked out in detail, it 
serves as a legitimate fourth contender for the moral error theorist. Note that it 
is not a moral fictionalist proposal—the folk should still form moral (or moral*) 
beliefs without any pretense or make-believe. Admittedly, if the second strategy 
above is taken by the revisionist, then that does appear to lead the error theorist 
in the direction of an eliminativist view for morality as opposed to morality*. But 
even so this form of revisionism seeks to preserve all the other commitments of 
moral thought as much as possible apart from F. The typical eliminativist, on the 
other hand, wants to jettison moral thought entirely, regardless of whether it is 
committed to F or whether that commitment is replaced with a commitment to, 
for instance, a form of relativism or naturalist realism. 


To come out ahead of the other three options, it seems that the moral revisionist 
will have to argue as follows: 


(a) Argue that there are significant net prudential benefits attached with 
keeping the system of morality (or morality*) in place as opposed to 
jettisoning the system. 

(b) Argue that all-things considered while the prudential benefits in (a) 
justify keeping the system of morality (morality*) in place, the epistemic 
(and any other) costs of preserving the original erroneous folk beliefs 
significantly outweigh any additional benefits of having the folk keep 
their moral beliefs as opposed to replacing them with a revisionist stance. 
(c) Argue that the best proposed revisionist stance would bring about 
greater prudential benefits overall if adopted than would the best 
proposed fictionalist stance. 
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Of course, whether the revisionist comes out ahead of the fictionalist in 
particular will depend on exactly what F is supposed to be and exactly what 
revision in the one case and fictional stance in the other is being proposed. But it 
is not difficult to see how revisionism represents a real threat to moral 
fictionalism.”° 

Our concern in this paper, however, is with the atheist who is an error theorist 
about theistic belief, and here it is initially far less clear whether revisionism is a 
viable alternative to theistic eliminativism, preservationism, and fictionalism. For 
one might think that the feature of theistic belief that atheists reject as 
erroneous is the purported existence of this divine being. And clearly that 
feature cannot be abandoned while also having the resulting belief count as a 
theistic belief or anything even closely resembling one. 


The revisionist might respond that what is responsible for the error in theistic 
beliefs is not the stated or assumed existence of the theistic God directly, but 
rather some putative feature of this divine being, such as his omnibenevolence. 
For example, the atheist might be convinced by some version of the problem of 
evil and conclude that there is no omniscient and omnipotent divine being who is 
also perfectly good, and hence no theistic being. And this would still allow for a 
revisionist proposal whereby theists should revise their conception of God and 
instead hold a theistic* view according to which an otherwise similar being 
exists who is just less than perfectly good. 


But such a revision would not be any more satisfactory to an atheist, since the 
atheist rejects the existence of all supernatural beings, and so would take these 
revised theistic* (p.119) beliefs to be just as epistemically problematic as the 
theist's original ones. The central motivation of the moral revisionist was to find 
an epistemically acceptable alternative to folk moral beliefs which rescued those 
beliefs from error while still preserving the other commitments of moral 
thought, but here in the religious case the revisionist would, by the atheist's 
lights, just be replacing one set of erroneous beliefs with another. 


The best that the revisionist might be able to come up with in this area is some 
proposal along the lines of the radical theology movement led by Don Cupitt, 
whereby ‘God’ is taken to be some aspect of human beings or human morality, 
rather than a supernatural being.’! For instance, Cupitt writes that: 


“We use the word ‘God’ as a comprehensive symbol that incorporates the 
way that the religious demand presents itself to us.” 


“,. the suffering God ... is merely the tears and the fellow-feeling of 


humanity.”72 
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Such an approach could be acceptable to atheists on metaphysical grounds, and 
if so the question would then become how such a way of talking and thinking 
would stack up prudentially as compared to the alternatives proposed by theistic 
eliminativism, fictionalism, or preservationism if it were adopted as a 
replacement by theists. Needless to say, all of these comparisons would be 
messy, as reliable empirical data would surely be hard to come by. But in 
comparison to theistic preservationism, at least, which insists on keeping the 
original theistic beliefs in place, the successful implementation of Cupitt-style 
revisionism could lead to a significant decline in overall prudential benefits for 
those involved. To take our same example from section III, while part of the 
explanation for increased charity work by committed theists as opposed to 
atheists could be beliefs such as: 


(3) S believes that God wants me to help those less fortunate. 

(4) S believes that all human beings are created in the image of God and 
so have a great deal of intrinsic worth and dignity. 

(5) S believes that God commanded his followers to love their neighbors 
as themselves. 


the revisionist alternatives suggested here might look like this: 


(6*) S believes that God, understood as a set of demands with no 
supernatural authority, requires me to help those less fortunate. 

(7*) S believes that God commanded his followers to love their neighbors 
as themselves —where this is just another way of saying that human 
morality requires that we love our neighbors as ourselves. 


(p.120) While these mental states can have significant psychological 
importance and lead to the performance of a number of charitable actions, it is 
hard to think that they would do so in general to the same extent as those in (3) 
through (5), especially if the people in question once held one of the latter 
beliefs and then replaced it with a revisionist alternative. Thus the same points 
from section three about the successful implementation of theistic fictionalism in 
comparison to preservationism would apply here as well. At the same time, it 
may be that if successfully employed, theistic revisionism would in general do a 
better job of promoting prudential benefits overall than would eliminativism, and 
so could serve as yet another legitimate alternative option to this default 
approach. We will have to wait until the empirical data comes in to see. 


VI. Conclusion 

The goal of this paper has been to show that eliminativism is not the only, and 
indeed not obviously the best, option for atheists to take as error theorists about 
folk theistic beliefs. Rather, theistic fictionalism, preservationism, and perhaps 
even revisionism are views that also deserve serious consideration. 
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Let me end by removing two simplifying assumptions. First, it would seem to 
follow by the same reasoning that these four options should be worthy of serious 
consideration by agnostics as well as atheists, where ‘agnostics’ are understood 
here to be those who have weighed the evidence both for and against the 
existence of any divine being and have withheld belief in either position. The 
predominant approach of agnostics towards theistic belief has been eliminativist 
as well, at least in the sense of advocating the abandonment of theistic beliefs in 
particular and a commitment to the theistic worldview in general, without at the 
same time favoring the formation of a belief in the non-existence of any divine 
being. But it should be apparent that agnostics also have the option of adopting 
a fictionalist, preservationist, or revisionist strategy towards theists instead. 


The second simplifying assumption has been to limit the discussion to just 
theistic beliefs. This was done primarily because much of the empirical data on 
religion and social goods in the sociology, psychology, and economics literatures 
has focused mainly on theists. But provided that trends similar to those in 
section III also arise amongst non-theistic religious believers, then both atheists 
and agnostics might have to give serious consideration to religious fictionalism, 
preservationism, and revisionism in general, regardless of whether the religious 
belief is theistic or not. And in the case of charity donations and volunteering, 
for instance, there is some preliminary evidence which does indeed suggest 
similar trends.”? 


Of course, much more needs to be said about both the philosophical as well as 
the empirical side of this discussion. But I hope to have shown that, as in the 
case of moral (p.121) error theories, the question of what should be done if one 
accepts an error theory about theistic belief is not at all as straightforward as it 
might have initially seemed.”4 
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Notes: 

(1) I offer a detailed account of how best to formulate moral realism in Miller 
(2009) and a related account of how best to formulate realist positions in 
general in Miller (2007). For challenges to the basic framework presented in this 
section, see Sayre-McCord (1988). 


(2) “Separate” because in principle one could combine a non-cognitivist view 
about moral judgments with a realist view about moral facts. For discussion of 
such a view, see Copp (2001) and Gibbard (2002). 


(3) Much effort has been spent trying to better understand what “objectivity” 
should amount to, but fortunately for our purposes we can leave that vexed 
matter to one side. I have offered my own proposal in Miller (2007, 2009). Note 
that some meta-ethicists take the mere existence of moral facts (whether 
objective or not) to be sufficient for being a moral realist. See, for instance, 
Sayre-McCord (1988). As far as this paper is concerned, nothing hangs on this 
choice, although in general I think it is an unwise move for reasons outlined in 
the two papers mentioned above. 


(4) “Typically” because since realism is a metaphysical view about moral facts 
and properties, by itself it does not entail any psychological claims about moral 
judgments, as Kalderon (2005, pp. 143, 179) among others has noted. 


(°) Thus as Lillehammer notes, “there is a form of error theory corresponding to 
every claim that moral judgements entail” (Lillehammer 2004, p. 93). 


(©) Mackie (1977): chapter one. Mackie actually argued for the stronger claim 
that there are no objective values whatsoever, whether moral or not (15). 


(7) Joyce (2001). 
(8) Williams (1985). 
(9) Lillehammer (2004, pp. 95-98). 


(1°) Newman (1981). This is not to imply that some of these proposals would not 
turn out to be equivalent upon further examination. 


(11) See, for instance, Mackie (1977) and Joyce (2001). 


(12) While Mackie had a few brief suggestions along these lines (Mackie 1977, 
pp. 42-46), this challenge has been taken up at length by Richard Joyce in two 
recent books. There he provides an evolutionary account whereby it was 
adaptively advantageous for earlier human beings to form the relevant moral 
beliefs even though there was nothing in reality to which they corresponded. See 
Joyce (2001, chapter six) and Joyce (2006). 
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(13) It might be thought that there is something problematic about an error 
theorist asking what “should” be done, since such a view denies that there are 
any objective answers about morality. But the problem only arises if the “should” 
is a moral should. And clearly that is not the kind of should that is in question 
here. Rather, I take it to be an all-things-considered should, where all the 
different kinds of normative considerations are in play (moral, epistemic, 
prudential, aesthetic, and so forth) and are weighed against each other in order 
toarrive at an overall verdict. We will return to this issue in more detail when we 
consider the corresponding question for the error theorist about theistic belief. 
For related discussion, see Joyce (2001, p. 177), Joyce (2005, p. 288), and Daniel 
Nolan and West (2005, p. 322). Finally, in the remainder of this section I focus 
just on epistemic and prudential considerations since those are central in the 
literature on moral error theories (see footnote 29), but as just noted a longer 
treatment would have to consider all the various kinds of normative 
considerations. 


(14) In section V we shall also examine a fourth, revisionist option that has 
received much less attention than these three leading positions. 


(15) There is an extra set of prudential costs and benefits which I have omitted 
from the above, namely those associated with working towards replacing the folk 
belief in an objective morality. For it may be that, while successfully replacing 
this belief might be more beneficial overall than preserving it, the tremendous 
investment in educational resources and the like may be so prohibitive as to tip 
the cost-benefit assessment in the direction of preserving the status quo. In what 
follows, I ignore such possibilities only for the sake of convenience, while 
acknowledging that a longer discussion would have to take them into account. 


Also, talk here and throughout the paper of the “folk belief in an objective 
morality” is intended to be a convenient shorthand for the folk's particular moral 
beliefs about murder, lying, slavery, and the like which are in some way 
committed to an objective morality. Moral error theorists can acknowledge that 
many of the folk have never explicitly formed a belief about the objectivity of 
morality as such. 


(16) For detailed discussion of some of the (primarily evolutionary) benefits of 
believing in an objective morality, see Joyce (2001, chapters seven and eight), 
and Joyce (2005). And for a long list of benefits associated with the moral system 
in general, see Daniel Nolan and West (2005, pp. 310-314) as well as the same 
discussion in Joyce. All these authors, though, end up going with the fictionalist 
rather than the preservationist option. 


As far as I know, no moral error theorist has advocated preservationism in the 
literature, which is perhaps not surprising both since it is thought to be highly 
problematic, and since presumably such advocacy would be done in the context 
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of publicly advancing an error theory, which is inconsistent with preservationism 
itself. For quick dismissals of the preservationist option, see Joyce (2001, pp. 
214-215) and Joyce (2005, p. 299). 


(17) See Joyce (2001, pp. 181-184) and Joyce (2005, pp. 299-301) for arguments 
to this effect. 


(18) In the meta-ethics literature, Ian Hinckfuss has explicitly advocated 
eliminativism, arguing in part for the view as follows: 


...the mutual slaughter of all those dutiful men on the Somme and on the 
Russian front in World War I, the morally sanctioned slaughter of World 
War II, especially in the area bombing of Hamburg, London, Coventry, 
Cologne, Dresden, Tokyo, Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and the subsequent 
slaughter in Korea, Vietnam, Northern Ireland and the Middle East—all 
this among people the great majority of whom wanted above all to be good 
and who did not want to be bad (Hinckfuss (1987, p. 21), quoted in Joyce 
(2001, p. 180). See also Garner (1994)). 


In addition, while not advocating eliminativism, Simon Blackburn has argued 
that it follows most naturally from a moral error theory, as does Anscombe when 
it comes to secular accounts of moral obligation (Blackburn (1993, p. 149) and 
Anscombe (1958, p. 1). See also McNaughton (1988, pp. 37, 98)). 


(19) Fictionalist views in the literature are, following John Burgess' terminology 
(1983), commonly divided into hermeneutic versus revolutionary fictionalism. 
The former is a descriptive view about how the folk actually treat some subject 
matter, whereas the latter is a normative view about what attitude they should 
adopt towards it. Our concern in this paper is only with revolutionary 
fictionalism, and future references to ‘fictionalist’ positions will assume that this 
version of fictionalism is in question. For related discussion, see Joyce (2001, pp. 
185-186), Joyce (2005, p. 288), Kalderon (2005, pp. 136-142), and Daniel Nolan 
and West (2005, pp. 319, 322). 


(2°) For discussion, see the references cited in footnote 16. 
(2!) The labels which follow are mine, rather than those of the cited authors. 


(22) For discussion, see Joyce (2001, p. 200) and Joyce (2005, pp. 291-293). 
Gideon Rosen (1990) has advocated a similar view when it comes to modal 
discourse, and Daniel Nolan and West (2005) at times seem to side with this 
version in advocating moral fictionalism (although see the following note for a 
complication with this reading). 


(23) Joyce (2001, pp. 185-205) and Joyce (2005, pp. 291-298). Joyce's positive 
account is sketched very briefly, however, and I am not confident as to exactly 
how it should be stated. For a much more detailed description of a similar 
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psychological stance, see Kalderon (2005, chapter three). Daniel Nolan and West 
(2005) also seem to hint at this view when they write that, “we should employ a 
moral fiction and continue to assert apparently morally committed claims while 
withholding belief from them” (322, italics removed). 


(24) See Mackie (1977, p. 239), Joyce (2001, chapter eight), Joyce (2005), and 
Daniel Nolan and West (2005), although on Mackie see Hussain (2004, p. 180 fn. 
16). Mark Kalderon also defends moral fictionalism in his (2005), but the view on 
offer there is a version of hermeneutic as opposed to revolutionary fictionalism 
(see footnote 19 for this distinction). For criticism of moral fictionalism, see 
Lillehammer (2004) and Hussain (2004). 


(25) It is worth noting that these are not the only three options for addressing 
this question. Joyce, for instance, briefly mentions a fourth, “where moral claims 
are (somehow) believed, despite the fact that evidence of the falsity of such 
beliefs are glaring [to those very same people]” (Joyce (2001, p. 214), see also 
Joyce (2005, pp. 298-299)). Like Joyce, I set this doxastic inconsistency option to 
one side. However, section five will be devoted to another option besides those 
mentioned already which is worth taking more seriously. 


(76) By ‘theism’ I mean the religious view according to which there is one God 
who is omniscient, omnipotent, and omnibenevolent, created the world, and is 
still actively involved in the world. Paradigm examples of theistic religions 
include Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. By ‘atheism’ I mean the view according 
to which there are no supernatural beings of any kind, and in particular the God 
posited by theism does not exist. 


(27) For similar remarks, see Kalderon (2005, pp. 103, 136-139). 


(28) A possibility which I do not address here is that at least some of the 
normative considerations are incommensurable, and so there is no way for the 
atheist to weigh them and determine what the all-things considered obligation to 
do is. 


(29) In section V, I briefly consider whether moral considerations carry 
significant weight in determining the all-things considered obligation. For the 
prominence of epistemic and prudential considerations in discussions of moral 
error theories, see Burgess (1998), Joyce (2001, chapters seven and eight), Joyce 
(2005), and Daniel Nolan and West (2005). 


(3°) As in the previous section, for the sake of simplicity I ignore the costs and 
benefits associated with working towards replacing theistic beliefs. See footnote 
15. 


(3!) For abrief discussion and defense of theistic fictionalism, see Poidevin 
(1996), Poidevin (2003, chapter eight). An anonymous referee noted that better 
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options here for the theistic fictionalism to advocate might instead be non-belief 
states of acceptance, hope, non-believing trust, and imaginative assent. I 
certainly agree that these attitudes deserve a thorough treatment in a longer 
discussion of the view. 


A bit more should be said about the first, “belief in a fiction”, option. It is not 
enough for the theistic fictionalist to claim that when saying “God is good,” 
theists should really be asserting that, “According to my religion, God is good,” 
“According to the Christian [or Jewish, or Muslim] story, God is good,” or “The 
Christian view is that God is good.” Many devote theists who are very confident 
that their religion is true still use these operators to clarify that they adopt a 
Christian rather than a Jewish or Muslim approach to thinking about God. In 
their minds, the operators also entail that, “According to the true religion” or “In 
the true story.” Clearly then in order to count as a theistic fictionalist, the person 
would also have to believe that the Christian story is false (or at least not believe 
that the Christian story is true). Note as well that there may also be intermediate 
options, such as “In the Christian story, for all I know, God is good.” Thanks to 
the other anonymous referee for help here. 


(32) As I note in the conclusion of the paper, this focus on theistic religions is 
merely a simplifying assumption to keep the discussion of the paper 
manageable, and that some evidence suggests similar relationships to social 
goods exist for non-theistic religions as well. 


(33) For similar results, see David M. Fergusson (1986), Ellison etal. (1999). 
(34) Evans etal. (1995). 

(35) See, e.g., Lipford etal. (1993), Hull and Bold (1995), Hull (2000). 

(38) Regnerus and Elder (2003, p. 644). 

(37) Ibid., summarizing Muller and Ellison (2001). 

(38) See, e.g., Regnerus (2000), Elder and Conger (2000). 

(39) Stack (1983), Donahue (1995). 


(4°) Gorsuch (1995), “National Center on Addiction and Substance 
Abuse” (2001). 


(41) Schiller and Levin (1988), Benjamins and Brown (2004). 
(42) Harold G. Koenig (1998), Gillum (2005). 


(43) Leslie Clarke and Cochran (1990), Cochran (1993), Harold G. Koenig (1994), 
Cochran etal. (1998). 
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(44) Hill et al. (2007). 


(45) David B. Larson (1992), Levin and Chatters (1998). For a general overview 
of the positive association between religion and health, see Harold G. Koenig 
(2001). 


(46) Robert A. Hummer (1999) found that the life expectancy estimates at age 20 
were 55.3 years for those who did not attend religious services, compared to 
62.9 years for those who attend more than once per week. For African- 
Americans, the difference was 46.1 years to 60.1 years, respectively. 


(47) Robert A. Witter and Haring (1985). 

(48) Ellison et al. (1989). 

(49) Ellison and George (1994). 

(°°) Hansen (1987), Dudley and Frederick A. Kosinski (1990). 
(>!) Brooks (2006, p. 39). 


(52) Mark Regnerus and Sikkink (1998). See also Dean R. Hoge (1996). For 
volunteering, see Park and Smith (2000) and the references cited therein. 


(3) For example, Brinkerhoff et al. (1992) did not find significant variations in 
domestic violence in a study of Canadian subjects. And Sarah Fox (1998) did not 
find a difference in breast cancer screening rates using a church-based sample 
of Los Angeles women. 


(°*) Thus the authors of the National Study of Youth and Religion are explicit in 
arguing for correlation only, not causation (9). On the other hand, in an overview 
of the literature on religion and social goods, one of the most prominent 
sociologists of religion writes that “[w]ithin the relevant bodies of literature 
individual publications normally suggest causal mechanisms explaining their 
particular findings” (Smith 2003a, p. 414). For the systematic development of 
one overarching causal explanation for religion's effect on the promotion of 
social goods, see Smith (2003a,b). 


(°°) I consider certain other costs likely cited by the eliminativist—such as the 
terrible evils that have been caused by people acting in the name of theistic 
religions—in the next section. 


(°5) Note that the claim is not that theists who adopt these stances would 
suddenly cease to perform any charitable actions at all. They can be motivated 
to help in a variety of different ways, such as by simply observing the pain and 
suffering of others, or out of a compassionate habit formed by participating in 
volunteer organizations. Rather, the claim is simply a comparative one about the 
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extent to which such behavior will be performed when there is a change in 
attitude as described above. Similar points should apply to the other fictionalist 
attitudes mentioned in footnote 31; would charitable behavior be as frequent if, 
for instance, the new attitude is one of hope? Of course, each of these fictionalist 
attitudes in (6) and (7) and footnote 31 needs to be examined in detail in a longer 
discussion. Furthermore, recall as well from footnote 31 that a belief like that in 
(6) by itself can be accepted by devout Muslims who do not accept a fictionalist 
approach. For them the Muslim story is also the true story. But on the fictionalist 
proposal in question, the person who has the belief in (6) also believes that the 
Muslim [and Christian, Jewish, etc.] story is false (or at least does not believe 
that it is true). Thanks to both anonymous referees for pressing me to clarify 
these claims. 


(°7) Joyce (2005, p. 299). Similarly, he writes elsewhere that, “[o]ne might 
complain that the mere ‘holding of [fictional] images’ is all very well, but surely 
for the tempted person sincerely to believe that in stealing she would become 
morally reprehensible would be far more effective in regulating honest behavior 
and seeing off akrasia. And that is probably true” Jjoyce 2001, p. 217, emphasis 
his). See also the discussion in Lillehammer (2004, pp. 101-102). 


(°8) See Joyce (2001, pp. 178-179). 


(°°) There is an interesting reply the theistic eliminativist could make here, 
although I suspect that few would actually be tempted by it. It could be that by 
aggressively promoting their arguments against theism and for atheism, 
eliminativists actually have the effect of psychologically solidifying theists in 
their commitment to the theistic worldview. For example, theistic intellectuals 
might be spurred on to refine their views and come up with new responses to 
objections as well as new arguments for their outlook, work which could then be 
disseminated to the theistic masses and bolster their epistemic confidence. Or it 
could be that human beings are just stubbornly resistant to intellectual attacks 
on their core commitments, and tend to become even more deeply committed to 
them when they come under intellectual fire, rather than detaching from them 
and attempting to engage in a more objective examination. If one or both of 
these scenarios were to play out, then ironically successfully implementing the 
eliminativist strategy could have the effect of indirectly promoting overall 
prudential well-being to a greater extent than any of the other strategies by 
solidifying theists in their beliefs. Thanks to an anonymous referee for raising 
this issue. 


(6°) As Kalderon writes, “there is something manifestly wrong with a false belief. 
But it doesn't follow from this that it is rationally permissible to believe only true 
propositions. The epistemic value of truth might be outweighed in a given 
circumstance by some non-epistemic value” (Kalderon 2005, p. 104). At the same 
time, I do not have any plausible general principles to use for deciding when to 
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follow or not to follow epistemic standards in cases of conflict with non- 
epistemic standards. But I am certainly not alone here. 


(61) For an interesting discussion, see Ariely (2008, chapter 10). 


(62) For similar observations about moral fictionalism in the meta-ethics 
literature, see Joyce (2005, p. 309). 


(63) Indeed, in the literature on moral error theories we find exactly the same 
response being used to address the various atrocities committed in the name of 
morality. In footnote 18 we saw Ian Hinckfuss’ long list of carnage—slaughtering 
soldiers in war, bombing innocent people, and so forth—supposedly caused by 
certain people's moral beliefs, a list which he thinks provides strong support for 
moral eliminativism. To this, Richard Joyce argues that “this just shows that 
people have had the wrong moral beliefs. Morality is a useful institution only if 
the sense of ‘must-be-doneness’ is attached to the already useful actions” (Joyce 
2001, p. 181). Such a response is available equally to both the moral fictionalist 
and preservationist, and it directly parallels what is said above about harms 
wrought in the name of theistic religions. 


As an anonymous referee pointed out, the theistic eliminativist might argue in 
response to the above that, if preservationists and fictionalists want to support 
only moderate and beneficial versions of theism, then the eliminativist can 
support only moderate and beneficial versions of a completely secular society. In 
such a society, the eliminativist might say, there would be more overall well- 
being promoted on average than in the societies which are supported by the 
alternative views. This is, of course, a very difficult claim to know how to 
evaluate. And my main concern has only been with contemporary Western 
society as it is presently constituted, and the claim made by preservationists in 
particular that given recent empirical data about this society, there could be a 
significant decrease in various prudential benefits if eliminativism were widely 
put into practice. 


(64) For exceptions, see Burgess (1998, pp. 545, 551), Lillehammer (2004, p. 98), 
and Hussain (2004, pp. 160-161, 169-171). 


(65) Lillehammer (2004, p. 104). 
(86) This move is explored briefly in Hussain (2004, pp. 169-171). 
(®7) Lillehammer (2004, p. 97, emphasis mine). 


(68) A commitment to categorical reasons, for instance, strikes many as 
necessary for even basic competence with deontic moral terms and concepts. 


(©9) For similar remarks, see Hussain (2004, pp. 160-161). 
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(7°) For similar remarks and additional discussion, see Lillehammer (2004), 
Hussain (2004). 


(71) See, e.g., Cupitt (1980). However, as Robin le Poidevin has helpfully pointed 
out, care must be taken here as some of Cupitt's remarks suggest a fictionalist 
rather than a revisionist outlook. See le Poidevin (1996, chapter eight). 


(72) Cupitt (1980, pp. 96, 113). 


(73) For example, using 2000 Social Capital Community Benchmark Survey data, 
Brooks found that 89% of non-Jewish and non-Christian regular religious 
attenders gave charitably, compared to 66% of secular subjects (Brooks 2006, 
pp. 34, 47). It was not clear, however, how many of these subjects were Muslims. 
Also, Mark Regnerus and Sikkink (1998) found that 44.6% of subjects with other 
religious identities besides Christian reported giving “a lot” of money in the last 
two years to organizations which help the poor and needy, as compared to 22.6% 
of fundamentalist Protestants, 21.6% of mainline Protestants, 22.4% of higher- 
attendance Catholics, and 9.5% of non-religious subjects. Unfortunately, it is not 
clear how many of these non-Christian religious subjects were theists such as 
Jews and Muslims, and how many were non-theists. 


(’4) Many thanks to several anonymous referees, especially two referees for 
Oxford University Press, for very helpful comments, and to Jessie Lee Miller for 
her editorial assistance. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

What, if anything, is the bearing of flux, or impermanence, as found in this world 
on the case for the Jewish-Christian God? This chapter argues that the bearing is 
positive rather than negative, given the redemptive character and aims of this 
mysterious God. It proposes that a distinctive agape struggle involving humans 
and God is an elusive indicator of permanence in connection with this God. 
Philosophers of religion typically have neglected this important lesson, often as a 
result of looking for permanence in the wrong places. It identifies the upshot of 
this lesson for human knowledge of God. The chapter offers a rather broad 
vision of such knowledge on the basis of plausibility considerations that would 
receive more elaboration and analysis in a larger project. Such a vision opens up 
some new prospects in the philosophy of religion. 


Keywords: impermanence, Jewish-Christian God, human knowledge, philosophy of religion 


“{I]nfinite humbling and grace, and then a struggling born of gratitude— 
this is Christianity.”—(Kierkegaard 1851, p. 434) 


“Christianity ... in its philosophical stance ... takes the bull of 
impermanence [including time, body, and history] by the horns and shakes 
it into permanence.”—Ronald Gregor (Smith 1970, p. 171) 


What, if anything, is the bearing of flux, or impermanence, as found in this world 
on the case for the Jewish-Christian God? This essay contends that the bearing is 
positive rather than negative, given the redemptive character and aims of this 
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mysterious God. It proposes that a distinctive agape struggle involving humans 
and God is an elusive indicator of permanence in connection with this God. 
Philosophers of religion typically have neglected this important lesson, often as a 
result of looking for permanence in the wrong places. We shall identify the 
upshot of this lesson for human knowledge of God. The essay's strategy is to 
offer a rather broad vision of such knowledge on the basis of plausibility 
considerations that would receive more elaboration and analysis in a larger 
project. Such a vision opens up some new prospects in the philosophy of 
religion. 


I. Flux 
We all have various familiar experiences as we read a sentence on a page, for in- 


stance, and we have various experiences prior to reading the sentence and after 
reading it. Many, if not all, of these experiences are transitory, but some of them 
are nonetheless salient, even strikingly salient, such as our hearing a screaming 
police siren or a roaring jet engine. My world of experience—like that of many 
other people, I suspect—seems to be largely in motion rather than static. This 
world of experience can become tiring and exhausting in all of its ongoing 
movement, and such movement can be confusing and even psychologically 
overwhelming for some people. 


If some things in my world of experience persist for a while, my overall world of 
experience is certainly not immutable or even actually unchanging. It features 
ongoing changes of various sorts: in color, brightness, sound, taste, texture, and 
so on. In fact, changes are featured not only in the objects I apparently 
experience but also in my subjective experiential states. On both sides, 
subjectively and objectively, things apparently come and go, sometimes without 
any apparent rhyme or reason. Indeed, the occurrence of changes may be the 
only thing that does not seem to change in my world of experi- ence. Even if flux 
does not reign fully in the end, it seems to take the lion’s share of my world of 
experience. 


(p.127) We naturally might wonder whether any part of my experience is 
beyond flux, in virtue of its enduring through and beyond the flux. More 
significantly, can my life itself endure, with or without the kind of ongoing 
change I frequently experience? Even more to the point, will my life endure 
amidst all of the surrounding change? Or, instead, will my life go down in 
dissolution with all of life's passing energies? Is everything crumbling in our 
midst, accompanied by our own eventual demise? Clearly, no easy answer, let 
alone a consensus, is at hand, especially among philosophers. Such difficult 
questions can occupy a person for a lifetime, through many experienced changes 
of various sorts, and they may even turn one into a philosopher of some sort. 


Ongoing flux marks not only my experiences but also my thoughts and motives, 
including my desires and intentions. My thoughts change with varying degrees 
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of speed, and likewise for my motives. Sometimes my thoughts do not yield to 
silence, and the inner noise of insomnia results. At times, furthermore, my 
thoughts revolve around a philosophical question, and their movement makes 
perceived time race ahead for me. An hour passes in an apparent minute, and I 
find myself late for an appointment, having failed to remember other significant 
thoughts. I think one thing and then another, in rapid succession, and the 
pattern continues through my life. My desires and emotions sometimes follow 
suit, and I do not seem to be in full control of the ongoing movement. Every bit 
of short-lived relief from change seems to be followed by another experienced 
disturbance or at least another problem or question. Who will save us from this 
turbulent world of flux and tribulation? Will we all finally perish in its turbulent 
motion-filled mix? 


Happily or unhappily, many people fail to acknowledge the flux around us, 
perhaps as a result of distraction by some familiar diversion (such as a sport or a 
hobby) or as a result of latching on to something that seems relatively stable 
(such as another person or a consistent mental or behavioral routine). What 
people are looking for or attending to in the flux can influence how they 
apprehend the flux, whether vaguely or clearly. Suppose that, in the tradition of 
Plato, we are looking for something immutable that transcends, and is “separate 
from,” the flux, such as the abstract Idea or Form of Goodness. Alternatively, in 
the subsequent tradition of Aristotle, we might look for something immutable 
within the flux, such as the enmattered Form or Essence of Beauty inhabiting 
some physical objects. In either case, we would be looking for something that is 
not subject to change and therefore can contribute some stability for us in our 
world of flux. 


Even if we found such a source of stability as an Idea or Form, we would need to 
ask whether and how the prospective stability could become internal to us 
humans and thus stabilizing in our actual experience. Clearly, anything 
immutable in the manner sought by Plato and Aristotle would not be personal in 
any familiar sense of “personal.” Anything personal in a familiar sense would be, 
at least in principle, susceptible to change in interaction with other persons, 
perhaps as an intended result of the communicative actions of persons. The 
Forms of Plato and Aristotle, regardless of their differences relative to the 
material world, are not susceptible to any such change. (For the relevant details 
on Plato and Aristotle on permanence, see Hintikka (1967).) 


In launching Western philosophy, Plato and Aristotle sought a kind of stability, at 
(p.128) least as a basis for durable truth, in the presence of life's flux. We 
might wonder if they were looking for some kind of security for human inquirers 
in the flux, that is, stable support against the dissolution of inquirers, or at least 
inquiring souls, in the flux. The issue is whether their postulating the immutable 
objects of speculative metaphysics, such as Ideas or Forms, sought a desired 
escape from the wide-ranging flux in our shared world of experience. In 
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particular, was the desired escape in question an intended release of us, 
ourselves, from the flux to the extent that we somehow participate in the 
immutable Ideas or Forms? 


Plato's intended kind of participation in the Forms is arguably intellectual, but it 
appears to be offered, particularly in Phaedo (105c-107b), as an avenue of 
redemption or survival (with flourishing) for human souls that suitably 
participate in the immutable and imperishable Forms. Perhaps we ourselves, as 
intellectually enlightened souls, can persist despite the surrounding flux in 
virtue of our participating in the stable, imperishable Forms. Although Plato is 
not consistently clear on this redemptive story, such a story offers a natural 
diagnosis of his approach in the Phaedo and the Republic to human participation 
in the immutable and imperishable Forms (see Republic 608c-612a on the 
immortality of the soul; cf. Timaeus 90a-d). 


Let's suppose that we actually could have the kind of intellectual apprehension 
of immutable Forms acknowledged by Plato and Aristotle. What exactly would 
this gain for us? Or, more easily, what would it fail to gain for us? It is doubtful 
that it would gain lasting survival for us, whatever else it gains. Our 
apprehension of the immutable Forms could come and go, and it therefore would 
fail to transfer, at least automatically, the immutability or the imperishability of 
the Forms to us as transitory souls. As long as our apprehension of the Ideas 
would be subject to temporal fluctuation, our survival as stable souls would be 
too, apart from some further considerations about the transference of 
imperishability. 


It is doubtful that our apprehension of the immutable Forms, as endorsed by 
Plato and Aristotle, would gain moral perfection or even considerable moral 
improvement for us. Our selfish tendencies could persist and even increase 
despite our apprehension of the Forms, however morally demanding the latter 
are. Plato had hoped, and even boldly assumed, that one's suitable acquaintance 
with the Forms would direct one's will to become morally sound in virtue of 
conforming to the Form of the Good. This hope, however, ends up to be just 
wishful thinking, given the reality of human weakness of will, or what Aristotle 
called akrasia. In particular, I can know what is good, including the Form of the 
Good, but still fail to will what is good, say as a result of my selfish intentions 
that conflict with what is good. On reflection, we all can identify with such a 
predicament of moral failure where the shortcoming is volitional and not 
cognitive. Accordingly, Plato has found very few followers in this area, and 
Aristotle definitely has prevailed regarding the question of akrasia. Even so, we 
still need an antidote to the flux that threatens us as enduring agents. 


Some philosophers have recommended against any proposed ideal of our 
surviving as enduring agents without end. For instance, Bernard Williams has 
claimed that “... an endless life would be a meaningless one... There is no 
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desirable or significant property which life would have more of, or have more 
unqualifiedly, if we lasted forever” (p.129) (Williams 1973, p. 89). He adds: 
“Nothing less would do for eternity than something that makes [human] 
boredom unthinkable. What could that be? Something that could be guaranteed 
to be at every moment utterly absorbing? But if a man has and retains a 
character, there is no reason to suppose that there is anything that could be 
that” (Williams 1973, p. 95). This dismissal of the value of lasting human survival 
is much too quick, and implausibly bold too. We have no reason to hold that 
human boredom must be unthinkable; on the contrary, it seems adequate that 
human boredom is in fact permanently out of place in a lasting life. The stronger 
modal requirement is excessive, because the mere thinkability of boredom does 
not make it an actual threat to lasting meaningful human survival. 


Williams gives no real challenge to a coherent theistic view that divine-human 
fellowship can serve as a “significant property which life would have more of, or 
have more unqualifiedly, if we lasted forever.” The increase of such fellowship 
could offer ever-deepening meaning in lasting human life and therefore an ever- 
present alternative to human boredom. Until we can eliminate or at least defeat 
this option, we cannot reasonably endorse Williams’ pessimism with any 
cogency. Williams offers no good reason to disregard this option. 


Thomas Nagel recommends the absurdity of human life, including lasting human 
life, on the basis of “... the perpetual possibility of regarding everything about 
which we are serious as arbitrary, or open to doubt” (Nagel 1971, p. 153). He 
explains: “We see ourselves from outside, and all the contingency and specificity 
of our aims and pursuits become clear. Yet when we take this view and recognize 
what we do as arbitrary, it does not disengage us from life, and there lies our 
absurdity: not in the fact that such an external view can be taken of us, but in 
the fact that we ourselves can take it, without ceasing to be the persons whose 
ultimate concerns are so coolly regarded” (Nagel 1971, p. 155). This modal 
consideration underlies Nagel's view of life's absurdity. 


Nagel makes a mistake analogous to that just ascribed to Williams. The mere 
imagination of a purely external viewpoint on human life does not yield what is 
factual or even what is probably factual regarding human life. It therefore does 
not yield anything actually or even probably absurd about human life. If an 
external viewpoint devoid of ultimate purposes were arguably factual, one might 
have the makings of a case for the absurdity of a human life presumed to have 
real purpose. Nagel, however, does not show that such an external viewpoint is 
factual. Instead, he settles for a dubious modal inference: “If we can step back 
from the purposes of individual life and doubt their point, we can step back also 
from ... the kingdom, power, and glory of God, and put all these things into 
question in the same way” (Nagel 1971, p. 156). Neither mere imagined doubt 
nor mere psychological doubt, however, is cognitively grounded doubt, and 
hence neither yields an actual, grounded defeater of the kind sought by Nagel 
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and Williams. In sum, then, they do not supply a compelling case against the 
value or the meaning of lasting human life. In addition, we will not get sucha 
case just from considerations about the contingency of the value or the meaning 
of human life. Contingency by itself does not contradict or otherwise undermine 
lasting value or meaning. 


(p.130) II. Power against Flux 

The key issue is whether there is power available to us humans that can counter 
any disintegrating and ultimately destructive flux in a way that secures our 
survival as persons who flourish. This power would enable us to have a 
continuous life of flourishing as opposed to destruction in final death. Even so, 
we should not portray continuous life as immutable or even unchanging, because 
one's continuing to survive does not require one's being either immutable or 
unchanging. The key issue divides into two questions. First, is there such anti- 
flux power available just from our own resources, that is, under our own control 
directly or indirectly? Second, is there such power available from a source 
beyond our own (human) resources, that is, from a source not under our control? 
The first question attracts our attention in this section. 


Clearly, my own individual power fails to reverse and even to stop the onslaught 
of physical and personal decay surrounding and threatening us. The same is 
evidently true of the individual power of the other humans among us. As a result, 
it is doubtful that any individual human has the power needed to sustain our 
survival, let alone our flourishing survival, in the face of the surrounding 
deterioration and destruction. Some humans emerge at times with bold claims to 
special life-sustaining powers, often at a high price for others, but their true 
limitations surface before long, and the destruction around us continues apace. 
This pessimism about individual human power is eminently testable: an 
individual human need only try to stop the surrounding destruction. The failure 
of this effort will be painfully transparent, with little or no delay. Accordingly, 
modesty regarding an individual human's power against deterioration is clearly 
advisable. 


Lacking needed power against the disintegrating flux, I naturally focus on, 
grasp, or latch on to something as an intended source of security—at least for 
myself, if not for others too. Let's call this an intended stabilizer in the flux. 
Something can be an intended stabilizer either for my lasting survival or, more 
modestly, for my current life just for a time. We also can talk about an intended 
stabilizer for flourishing survival for a person, that is, for survival that is 
genuinely good, or worthwhile, in a sense to be specified. An intended stabilizer 
for my (or our) lasting flourishing survival offers a supposed means of secure 
flourishing survival for me (or us) without end. It therefore offers a basis for 
hope in a lasting future of flourishing for a person (or group of persons). Perhaps 
God could be or at least provide a lasting stabilizer for us, even for flourishing 
survival, in virtue of death-resistant life-giving divine power. “Perhaps” is the key 
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term, however, because we have not answered the crucial question of whether 
God actually exists. 


An intended stabilizer for my (or our) current life just for a time offers a 
supposed means of temporary constancy or security for me (or us) that staves off 
death for a time. Perhaps resources from health, wealth, intelligence, and 
friendship could figure in such a relatively modest stabilizer for a person. 
Clearly, however, a stabilizer for lasting survival would be more surprising and 
impressive than a stabilizer that offers just temporary security. Accordingly, we 
shall be concerned mainly about the availability of a stabilizer for our lasting 
survival, particularly for such survival that includes our lasting flourishing. 
Without such a stabilizer, our lives eventually will lose their goodness if not their 
existence as well. Mere lasting survival may be amazing, but it does not give us 
what we genuinely need as persons in search of what is best for us: namely, 
flourishing (p.131) lasting survival, where a flourishing life is a good, 
worthwhile life of a sort to be specified. 


For any stabilizer available to us in the flux, we will need to appropriate it in a 
manner that yields stabilizing in our actual experience, as required by genuine 
human flourishing. This appropriating will need to be under our control, if we 
are to be responsible for it. Do we have the control or autonomy needed in the 
flux to embrace a stabilizer responsibly, if one is actually available? We might 
understand “autonomy” in either of two senses. The first sense involves self- 
sufficiency; in particular, I have autonomy in the flux if and only if I am self- 
sufficient with regard to my embracing a stabilizer in the flux. Given autonomy 
in this sense, I have the power of my own to embrace a stabilizer on my own, 
without any needed external power. The second sense is more modest; it 
requires just my capability to decide to embrace a stabilizer, and it allows that 
my actually embracing a stabilizer depends on an external power. For instance, I 
may need to request and to receive God's power to carry out successfully my 
decision to embrace a stabilizer. This would not undermine my capability to 
decide; instead, this would allow for my decision's requiring support for its 
execution from an outside power, such as God. 


The position offered here does not depend on our having autonomy as self- 
sufficiency; instead, it can proceed with the more modest kind of autonomy. 
Given modest autonomy, what do I or, more importantly, should I pursue, serve, 
advance, or embrace in the flux? One familiar answer is this: the fulfillment of 
my own (transitory) desires and intentions. In that case, do I or should I pursue 
such desires and intentions even against what is good for other people, in cases 
of competition? Often I latch onto something I can control, if only to try to 
minimize the risk of harm toward myself. My having control seems to be my 
safest path to my security. If something is outside my control, I tend to regard 
this thing as possibly contributing to my harm or at least as not assuredly safe 
for me. It might seem safe to recommend, then, that I should pursue things 
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under my control that will minimize the risk of harm to me. The final story, 
however, is not quite so simple, because I may need help from something not 
under my control if I am to have a stabilizer for my flourishing with lasting 
survival. In any case, we should not disregard this option at the start. Otherwise, 
we could bring real harm to ourselves, despite our best intentions. 


It is doubtful that an a priori philosophy, as an intellectual system in the flux, will 
yield by itself a stabilizer for lasting human survival. An effort to the contrary 
would be reminiscent of Plato's aforementioned redemptive strategy, but it 
would face a serious problem. A philosophy, even if known a priori, gives no 
power to a person beyond the power of the intellectual content of that 
philosophy and the power of that person to accept and conform to that content. 
After all, a philosophy, even if known a priori, is just intellectual content of a 
particular, philosophical kind. It is a philosophical system of intellectual content, 
with more or less coherence and explanatory power, and this holds regardless of 
how elaborate, sophisticated, and well-grounded the philosophy is. The 
explanatory power of intellectual content, however, lacks the needed causal 
efficacy to underwrite lasting human survival. In addition, a philosophy, like any 
system of intellectual content, does not give one causal powers beyond one's 
ability to accept and (p.132) conform to the content of that philosophy. As a 
result, a philosophy by itself does not significantly take one beyond an individual 
human's power and therefore cannot solve the problem of lasting human 
survival. 


A philosophy, understood as an intellectual system, can have content or terms 
that refer to things beyond the parts of the intellectual system—such as events 
and objects. This is important, because the referents in question can have causal 
powers that exceed the powers of an individual human. For instance, a 
philosophy can include the term “God” to refer to, or denote, a God who 
transcends not only an intellectual system but also the power of any human. In 
that case, however, God would not be, strictly speaking, part of the relevant 
philosophy as an intellectual system, even though some part of the system would 
denote God (say, with the referring term “God”). It would be a serious confusion 
of intellectual content with objective referents of such content to suggest 
otherwise. Accordingly, any power available to humans from God (as a referent 
of a term in a philosophy) would not be reducible to the power of a philosophy as 
a system of intellectual content. As a result, we should not confuse the 
redemptive power or adequacy of a philosophy with the redemptive power or 
adequacy of the objects denoted by some terms of a philosophy. 


Even if each individual human lacks the power to sustain lasting survival for 
humans, or even for himself or herself individually, we should consider the 
presence of other people in the flux. More specifically, we should ask this: can 
we Save ourselves from destruction as a group, with shared human power that 
exceeds an individual human's power? Is there social human power that will do 
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the needed redemptive work for us? In any case, if groups of humans fail to 
supply the needed power, then a philosophy offered by groups of humans also 
will fail in this regard, for the sorts of reasons indicated previously. 


Undeniably, groups of humans have shown remarkable power throughout human 
history in a wide range of areas, including education, health, finance, sports, 
politics, warfare, and construction. This power has far exceeded the power of 
any single human, and it is not reducible to any philosophy or other system of 
intellectual content. Even so, social human power now appears to face serious 
limits regarding the provision of lasting human survival. Such power seems 
definitely inadequate, at least for now, to overcome death and to provide lasting 
survival for all willing humans. The future may differ from the past in this regard 
and surprise us pleasantly, say with startling advances in cell biology and 
genetic engineering that counter human aging and dying. No one should deny 
this as a possibility, although possibility need not match the actual world. 
Imagined possibilities can be and often are shattered by the real world. 


Perhaps the problem of flux will yield if we move from concerns about the 
survival of human individuals to concerns about a solution at a generic level. 
Accordingly, one might propose that we focus not on individual human persons, 
but rather on either the species of humans or the reality of human personhood 
(or humanity) as such. In that case, we would look for a stabilizer for either the 
human species or human personhood. Lasting life then would involve the 
relinquishing of individual human personal existence in connection with the 
survival of something more generic. Such a proposal, however, does not solve 
the problem of the fate of individual human persons in the grip of (p.133) 
destructive flux. Instead, it redirects our attention to something else, toa 
concern about something more generic. As long as we regard individual human 
persons as a locus of value, we will be unsatisfied by such a proposal. We still 
will inquire about the fate of individual human persons, in accordance with the 
widely shared view that individual human persons have value. As a result, our 
current inquiry about human persons and flux is to the point, at least for many 
people. 


What exactly is involved in the relevant talk of lasting survival for humans? Does 
the survival in question involve just the continuation of human lives? Such mere 
survival is of relatively modest interest, because it would fall short of human 
flourishing that entails a good life. Human lives could endure indefinitely, but 
lack the power to flourish with such goods as peace, hope, and unselfish love as 
alternatives to such evils as war, despair, and selfishness. We shall inquire about 
the genuine unselfish love called agape in the Greek New Testament, because it 
arguably is a key to human flourishing of a kind to be specified. In this 
connection, we shall ask whether lasting human flourishing can proceed with a 
certain amount of selfishness and therefore without agape throughout. 
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As portrayed in the New Testament, agape is one's noncoercively willing what is 
good rather than bad for all concerned, including one's enemies, without 
treating oneself as more deserving than others of good treatment. As Emil 
Brunner observes: “The [one] who loves with agape goes also ‘the second mile’, 
he requites evil with good, he ‘turns the other cheek’, he loves his enemy 
(Matthew 5:39-45)” (1962, p. 310). Given the pervasiveness of human 
selfishness, we should ask whether such unselfish love stems from human power 
by itself, self-sufficiently. Accordingly, we should ask whether humans must 
receive agape from a source beyond themselves if agape is needed for their 
flourishing. If they must receive it thus, we should ask from whom or what they 
must receive it. These are pressing questions now. 


We have considerable evidence to doubt that genuine agape is solely at the 
discretion of human power, as if a human could exercise unselfish love, including 
enemylove, self-sufficiently. Whether we acknowledge the relevant evidence may 
depend on how honest we are willing to be about ourselves regarding our 
attitudes toward other people, including our enemies. Some of the evidence 
comes from certain cases where people believe that loving their enemies is their 
best option all things considered, but they nonetheless fail to love their enemies, 
even if they have a general desire to love all other people. In such cases, people 
suffer akrasia about agape toward their enemies, because their wills have not 
conformed to their beliefs regarding what is best all things considered. Cases of 
akrasia are not necessarily cases where people lack the power to follow their 
beliefs regarding what is best. Instead, their wills do not conform to their beliefs 
regarding what is best all things considered, but it does not follow that they 
cannot conform to these beliefs owing to a lack of power on their part. Even so, 
at least some cases of a person's failing to love his enemies (despite his believing 
that all of us should love our enemies) arguably involve that person's lack of 
power to love his enemies self-sufficiently. 


We are hard put to identify a single mere human who plausibly can claim to love 
his enemies self-sufficiently without qualification or exception, and this 
limitation is instructive now. Even if the apostle Paul, Francis of Assisi, and 
Mother Teresa are (p.134) good candidates in the opinions of some people, 
these three would disown unhesitatingly the proposed exalted status regarding 
enemy-love, particularly as a matter of self-sufficiency. They would attribute any 
power of enemy-love within themselves not to their own resources, but rather to 
the independent power of God, that is, to divine agape, and the same is true of 
other morally exemplary figures in the Christian tradition. In contrast, we easily 
can find evidence of human hate toward one's enemies and, less extremely, of 
human failure to love others unselfishly. Indeed, such evidence seems pervasive 
among humans and even familiar in the popular media where wide-ranging 
moral challenges are rarely offered. Accordingly, as Alan Richardson notes, “in 
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the New Testament, agape is not a natural virtue which men can develop within 
themselves if they try hard enough” (Richardson 1958, p. 259). 


Given that agape must apply to one's enemies as well as one's friends, and 
humans very rarely love their enemies, we readily can doubt that humans 
manifest agape self-sufficiently. If, by way of objection, one proposes the reality 
of self-sufficient agape toward one's friends, then we should note that such 
agape would be genuine only if it persisted in cases where one's friends 
somehow become one's vicious enemies. In other words, genuine agape cannot 
be based on the consideration that a recipient is one's friend rather than one's 
enemy or even is deserving of agape. More generally, agape is not a function of 
the perceived fittingness or worthiness of its objects; instead, genuine agape 
applies even in cases where its intended recipients do not merit or deserve 
agape. These considerations undermine a case for the human self-sufficiency of 
agape in situations where one appears to love one's useful friends on one's own 
power. In addition, the common phenomenon of one's treating oneself as more 
deserving of good treatment than others, at least one's enemies if not one's 
friends too, heightens the challenge to any such case. Regarding that familiar 
phenomenon, something other than genuine agape is present. 


If lasting human flourishing depends on lasting divine power as its ultimate 
source, we can raise doubt about an approved place for selfishness in such 
flourishing. Regardless of whether God exists, the title “God,” as used in various 
monotheistic traditions, demands worthiness of worship, and such worthiness 
requires moral perfection of the titleholder. Worthiness of worship demands 
worthiness of full, unqualified commitment, because worship requires full, 
unqualified commitment. In addition, one will be worthy of full, unqualified 
commitment only if one is morally without defect, that is, morally perfect. Moral 
defectiveness, such as selfishness, undermines worthiness of full commitment 
and therefore worthiness of worship. As a result, God's character, given the title 
“God,” must be free of selfishness and characterized instead by unselfish love, 
that is, agape. To the extent, then, that we are selfish, to that extent we will be at 
odds with God's character and thus out of cooperative fellowship with the source 
of lasting human flourishing, if God exists. To the same extent, we will not be at 
peace with God and hence not flourishing relative to the source of lasting human 
flourishing. As a result, lasting human flourishing, if there is such, leaves no 
room for human selfishness and instead demands agape. 


A mere human's needing to receive agape from an outside source does not entail 
that he or she is morally innocent or faultless for failing to love others (including 
enemies) (p.135) unselfishly, on the ground that “ought” implies “can.” One 

could have the power to receive agape from an outside source (say, by asking the 
source for such outside help), even if one lacked the power on one's own, or self- 
sufficiently, to love unselfishly. Accordingly, we should distinguish between (a) 

one's lacking power of one's own to produce agape, directly or indirectly, and (b) 
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one's lacking available power outside oneself that one can receive to reproduce 
agape. 


In rejecting human self-sufficiency regarding agape, we can affirm the 
aforementioned option (a) but reject option (b). The affirmation of (a), in other 
words, does not entail despair about the available human reception of agape 
from an independent source of power. It allows that humans can receive and 
reproduce agape dependently, owing to their dependence on the available power 
of an outside source of human agape. Such an outside source could support or 
empower (without coercing) a human choice for or against human 
transformation toward the manifestation of agape. This agape transformation 
could require one's identification with others in their suffering for their benefit, 
and it could be diachronic in requiring one's character formation in ever- 
deepening agape over time, through change. We shall return to this topic in 
section V. 


III. Intentions within Flux 

Why are we humans, among others, in this frustrating and puzzling flux of our 
world? This question seems important, but it might suffer from begging a key 
question: namely, the question of whether there actually is an explanation, 
purposive or nonpurposive, of our being in this flux. A better formulation is this: 
what, if anything, is behind all of the world's changes, including the movements 
in my experiences, such as the experienced ups and downs, comings and goings, 
and dyings and risings? The fact of the world's changes seems undeniable, at 
least from where I sit (for a time), but is there something behind it all, not just as 
a cause, but as a meaning-conferring explanation? In particular, is there a 
unifying power with constant intentions or purposes behind all of the movement 
or at least much of it? In other words, is there an intentional agent thus involved 
in the mix? The very idea repels many philosophers and scientists of a 
materialist persuasion, but this recent trend should not deter us without 
scrutiny. 


Perhaps the flux in question is ultimately an unexplained fluke, surrounded by 
futility without any ultimate explanation. Perhaps, then, there is no ultimate 
point or purpose to the flux, any appearances to the contrary notwithstanding. In 
any case, for most of the flux in what I experience, I myself do not seem to be its 
source; instead, it seems to be given to me or at least somehow imposed on me. 
Is it, however, given or imposed by an agent, that is, by an intentional agent? Is 
there, accordingly, intentional or purposive unity hidden somewhere in the flux? 
If so, is the flux given for good or bad, or for both? However difficult, such 
questions are prompted, if unintentionally, by the flux at issue. 


We may formulate our question as follows: does the flux present us with a 
challenge ultimately from blind nonpurposive forces and thus ultimately with a 
destructive challenge (as Bertrand Russell (1957) and many others have 
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proposed)? Or, alternatively, is there an agent who offers a redemptive challenge 
in the flux, a challenge that can deliver lasting flourishing survival for us despite 
the flux? Are there any indicators in the flux that favor one of these two 
alternatives over the other? If so, we do well to ask about (p.136) the reliability 
of these indicators. Some progress on this front may enable us to discern 
whether the flux leaves us, unfortunately, with ultimate futility, with no hope of 
lasting human flourishing. 


Of course, we sometimes face challenges from other human agents in the flux. 
Indeed, some of these challenges from humans escalate to the point of the 
painfully obvious, such as in cases of outright assault or warfare among humans. 
Do human-to-human challenges exhaust our person-to-person challenges in the 
flux, with no intrusion of an intentional agent from outside the human sphere? 
Many people assume so, especially if they are materialists, but in that case our 
intentional challenges and responses will be only as strong as the humans 
involved, even if we arguably need something stronger. If all intentions and 
intentional agents in the flux are temporary in their survival, then they will be 
hard put to sustain lasting human flourishing. An obvious problem in this case is 
that at some point they will not be around at all to sustain human flourishing; 
that is, they are not lasting stabilizers. At least, we have no good ground to 
suppose that lasting human flourishing will emerge from temporary sources of 
flourishing. As a result, many people disavow hope for lasting human flourishing, 
even if they acknowledge the reality of some temporary human flourishing. 


We experience various kinds of human power in the flux, including some from 
individual humans and some from groups of humans. The use of such human 
power is typically intentional, given that it is characteristically aimed at a goal, 
even if unreflectively. It is doubtful, however, that human power yields a full 
explanation of the origin of the world's flux, if only because the flux antedated 
the origin of humans. We can imagine that the intentional, goal-directed power 
in the flux exceeds human power and offers superhuman power, but imagined 
power is not necessarily real power. Imagination and reality sometimes move in 
opposing directions, as the aforementioned shattering of imagined possibilities 
reveals. 


An intentional explanation of the flux will offer an explanation in terms of the 
intentions of an agent or a group of agents. It therefore will not leave the flux as 
a complete fluke, without explanation. A superhuman intentional explanation of 
the flux will offer an explanation in terms of the intentions of a superhuman 
agent or a group of superhuman agents. Does the flux call for any such 
seemingly far-fetched explanation? The quick and easy answer would be no, but 
we need to pursue the question carefully regarding the prospect of divine 
superhuman power at work in the flux. In doing so, we will give a fair hearing to 
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a proposal of lasting human flourishing that depends on God, particularly on the 
power of divine agape. 


IV. God and Flux 

Is there divine power at work in the flux? If so, what does it look, sound, or feel 
like? God may be invisible, but an invisible God need not have invisible power. 
Many people assume that any divine power exercised toward humans would 
entail successful divine control over those humans. Such an assumption, 
however, does not fit with God’s powerfully allowing for and even sustaining 
human agents who freely exercise their power either for or against God. We 
should acknowledge at least the prospect of such noncoercive divine power 
toward humans in the flux, however we understand the details (p.137) of 
human freedom (for some options, see Kane (2005)). This would amount to 
divine power that does not entail divine control over all of the decisions or 
actions of humans. Suppose that, motivated by perfectly unselfish agape, God 
noncoercively seeks to have humans freely receive divine agape and thereby 
freely exercise agape toward all people in dependence on divine agape. In that 
case, any kind of divine control that entails the coercion of all human decisions 
or actions would be out of place. 


We can illuminate the kind of divine power in question by specifying what its 
main goals would be, that is, what it would mainly aim to achieve, at least with 
regard to humans. One particularly noteworthy goal of divine agape would be 
noncoerced human communion, or cooperative fellowship, with the God who is 
worthy of worship and who therefore loves all humans perfectly, including 
humans who are enemies of God. (As suggested, we may use the term “God” as a 
maximally honorific title—rather than a name—connoting such distinctive 
features.) Such fellowship would require noncoerced human volitional 
cooperation with God, at least as a general intentional commitment. In other 
words, it would require a human to intend to conform to, or obey, God's morally 
perfect will. A human in fellowship with God could fail to obey God on occasion 
and therefore fall short of moral perfection, but this human's general intentional 
commitment to obey God would have to be in place for there to be volitional 
fellowship with God. 


A divine sustainer of human agency would seek noncoercively to transform 
humans, individually and collectively, from the inside out toward God's moral 
character, including toward perfect agape for all other agents. As a result, this 
world's flux would be intended to be a remedial school of character formation for 
humans as they depend on divine noncoercive efforts to that end. This divine 
redemptive school would be a place of human struggle, because selfish human 
ways, being deep-seated and stubborn, do not yield easily to the unselfish ways 
of divine agape. The latter consideration enjoys abundant, even conclusive, 
empirical confirmation from human behavior. (See any responsible biography or 
news outlet regarding human life for the confirming details.) Some philosophers 
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may suggest that God is not permitted to allow that humans undergo struggle or 
suffering as a means to the greater good of character formation. This view, 
however, would implausibly limit God's permissive will. 


Our best anthropological evidence suggests that human moral self-sufficiency 
does not, and will not, meet a standard of unselfish divine agape. Such moral 
self-sufficiency will consistently fail on this front, given human moral weakness 
relative to the rigorous unselfishness demanded by the divine standard of agape. 
Arguably, then, the needed human struggle is a struggle both against human 
moral self-sufficiency and for human dependence on divine agape for the sake of 
receiving and manifesting unselfish agape for all concerned, even one's enemies. 
Let's call this the agape struggle. The prospect of this struggle merits careful 
attention, given the consistent moral failure of humans to love others unselfishly, 
including their enemies, in this world's flux. 


The divine remedial school under consideration offers not just a struggle for 
humans to receive and manifest divine agape, but also a struggle for humans to 
discern God's presence and will in the world's flux. The relevant agape struggle, 
accordingly, might be characterized broadly as having a cognitive component as 
well as moral and spiritual (p.138) components. If a person is unable to discern 
God's presence in the flux, that person, quite naturally, will not be inclined to 
struggle to depend on God's agape. In any case, there is a lot of distracting noise 
in the flux, and it is not obvious to all observers that the noise is accompanied by 
the presence of God. The surrounding noise calls for some interpretation or at 
least explanation, at least at first listening, and we do well to be aware of what 
guides and grounds our interpretation or explanation of this noise. 


Our personal expectations for the surrounding flux can have a formative, and 
even misleading, influence on our interpretation and explanation of the flux. In 
particular, what we expect regarding the kinds of power available in the flux can 
hinder us from apprehending indicators of certain kinds of power in the flux. For 
instance, if Iam an eliminative materialist (in the tradition of Quine (1957)) who 
disavows the reality of intentional agents and expects only physical causes, I will 
not be looking for the interventions of a nonphysical intentional agent in the flux. 
In that case, I would be inclined to interpret any indicator of the reality of a 
nonphysical intentional agent as something that actually does not involve such 
an intentional agent. As a result, my eliminative materialist expectations would 
cloud relevant evidence for me in a case where I am presented with an indicator 
of the power of a nonphysical intentional agent at work in the flux. 


Many people do not expect to face a struggle on the moral and cognitive fronts 
to appropriate a divine intervention in human experience. Instead, they assume 
that if divine agape were available to us humans, we would have an easy and 
obvious opportunity to receive it. In assuming this, however, people 
misunderstand or at least distort what would be the character and purposes of a 
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God who is worthy of worship and is therefore morally perfect. Such a God 
would seek to redeem creation by subjecting to futility all of the obstacles to 
divine redemption, including all of the counterfeit gods and the unreliable 
stabilizers for flourishing that are embraced by humans. 


The idea of God's “subjecting to futility” whatever needs such subjecting for 
divine redemptive purposes is captured by the apostle Paul in a widely neglected 
but nonetheless illuminating remark: 


The creation was subjected to futility, not by its own will, but by the One 
subjecting it, in hope, because the creation itself will be freed from the 
slavery of corruption into the freedom of the glory of the children of God.- 
(Romans 8:20-21, my translation) 


According to Paul, God subjects the creation to futility in the hope of setting 
people free from their bondage in corruption and thereby enabling them to enter 
freely into the glory of being the genuine children of God. To that hoped-for 
redemptive end, God shakes up, challenges, and undermines the security sought 
by humans in various sectors of creation, including in presumed human self- 
sufficiency apart from God. (Paul finds old-fashioned idolatry at work in that 
human quest, on which see Romans 1:21-25; cf. Meadors (2006).) In particular, 
God seeks to expose the ultimate futility of human reliance on things other than 
God for life's true security and flourishing, such things as wealth, health, 
education, fame, selfish ambition, self-serving religion, exclusive family 
relations, earthly longevity, and worldly power. The instability of life's flux, then, 
is offered as God's means of preventing us from latching onto securities 
inadequate to (p.139) sustain lasting flourishing life. Our presumed moral self- 
sufficiency, for instance, needs to give way to the realization that we belong to 
someone else, namely God, who alone can empower genuine agape and lasting 
flourishing in us. Is this a plausible position? 


V. Epistemology of Agape Struggle 

If God is indeed present in the world's flux, for the redemptive purpose 
suggested, then a simple but vitally important autobiographical question 
emerges: am / present for God's redemptive presence? That is, am I genuinely 
available to struggle to receive and then to manifest God's purportedly 
transformative agape? Or, alternatively, am I preoccupied with other priorities 
that omit divine agape and a struggle for it in my life? More concretely, if God's 
presence involves a kind of powerful agape that includes an authoritative call to 
receive and obey God amidst the noise of the flux, am I willing to be adequately 
attentive to listen for and receive this call? In particular, is my conscience 
sufficiently sensitive and receptive to this life-giving call, particularly its offer 
and demand of unselfish agape, in such a way that it enables me to hear and 
obey God's morally profound call? (On a divine call and the combination of offer/ 
gift and demand regarding divine agape, see Brunner (1937, pp. 114-131, 198- 
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207), Brunner (1950, pp. 183-199).) If 1 am sincerely receptive, I will be 
available to join the agape struggle in a way that resists priorities contrary to 
this divinely commanded struggle. To join this struggle is to join God's own life 
of ongoing struggle for self-giving love for all agents. 


Of course, we gain nothing by begging the question about God's existence in the 
flux. Mere belief that God exists will yield no lasting antidote to the destructive 
flux. Instead, the present recommendation is to be both sincerely open to a 
subtle divine invitation to agape struggle in the flux and genuinely attentive to 
any indicators of divine involvement for the sake of such struggle. A way of 
testing the redemptive theism in question is to accept that recommendation with 
honesty, and then to assess one's subsequent experience accordingly over time. 
In this case, God ultimately must deliver the needed experiential and cognitive 
goods at the suitable time for each person. If the best explanation of one's 
experience supports such theism, one can move beyond fideism and question- 
begging (see Moser (2010, chaps. 2,4); cf. Wiebe (2004, chap. 5)). Given that 
God's character of agape is not purely conceptual, the needed evidential support 
for humans must have a basis in human experience. 


The previous considerations raise the issue of how we might remove obstacles 
between God and ourselves, to participate in God's powerful life of agape for 
others, including God's redemptive suffering for the world. Such questions also 
prompt the question of whether God's suffering for the world, such as in the self- 
giving death of Jesus for others (see Romans 5:8; cf. Moser (2008, chap. 3), 
Moser (2010, chap. 4)), aims not to preserve or secure the world as it is but 
rather to redeem it in a new mode of life where agape for others, including 
enemy-love, is the norm and the operative power for all agents. This can serve as 
the norm fulfilling for humans so long as it encompasses lasting human life in 
communion, or fellowship, with God, the sustainer of human life. We are now on 
conceptual soil foreign to traditional philosophy, as we should expect in the 
presence of a challenging God worthy of worship. (On the latter point, see 1 
Corinthians 1:18-25; cf. Hays (1997, chap. 1), Gorman (2001, pp. 275-280).) 


(p.140) The primary concern of a truly redemptive God would be not so much 
with the specific intellectual content embraced by humans as with their willingly 
joining an agape-deepening struggle for others, in dependence on the God who 
is the source of perfect agape for humans. This struggle would be as much a 
struggle (in cooperation) with God as a struggle for (the redemptive mission of) 
God. In the divine remedial school, God would struggle with humans for the sake 
of their agape-oriented transformation, both when they resist (at least without 
final rejection) and when they cooperate (if imperfectly). In other words, God 
would participate in the agape struggle for the sake of disseminating and 
deepening the noncoercive power of divine agape among humans. To that end, 
God would engage in self-giving suffering for the benefit of humans, as 
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important parts of Jewish and Christian theology suggest (on which see Heschel 
(1962), Fiddes (1988)). 


Given agape-focused redemptive purposes for humans, God would aim to have 
us be in a distinctive relation to truth, in order to accommodate the reality of the 
purported redemption anchored in divine agape. The aim would be, not just that 
we know truth, but more importantly that we ourselves become true to (that is, 
in full agreement with) divine agape, because the intended redemption in agape 
is for us ourselves, and not just for our beliefs. Kierkegaard puts the point as 
follows: “ ... Christianly understood, truth is obviously not [just] to know the 
truth but to be the truth ... [O]nly then do I in truth know the truth, when it 
becomes a life in me” (Kierkegaard (1848, pp. 205-206); cf. Moser and 
McCreary (2010)). The key implication is that the reality of divine agape must 
become a life, not just an object of reflection, in us. 


The suggested incarnational approach to redemptive truth goes beyond any 
merely intellectual relation to truth. It requires that the reality of divine agape 
become the motivational center of our lives in order to have us become 
personally reflective, or imaging, of God's moral character, ever more deeply. 
This incarnational relation is personifying toward redemptive truth, and not 
merely intellectual, because divine agape exceeds intellectual matters and 
involves a human as a personal agent with a life to live. More specifically, the 
purported redemption in agape involves agreeably received personal 
transformation toward God's moral character, and not just new knowledge, in 
virtue of a person's receiving and manifesting divine agape for all persons, even 
one's enemies. This transformation is redemptive when it includes humans’ 
being brought into ongoing reconciliation and fellowship with God, the sustainer 
of human life. 


The proposed incarnational approach portrays God as coming to humans by 
judging, or subjecting to futility, all that is anti-God. The divine aim is to make 
willing humans new in the moral image of the God who puts agape first, even 
toward enemies. This redemptive judgment works via willing human 
appropriation of redemptive truth whereby one struggles to participate in God's 
moral character and life, including in divine unselfish agape. The litmus test for 
the divine authenticity of this struggle available to humans is the experienced 
realization of the aforementioned agape struggle, including a struggle for enemy- 
love. In the absence of a struggle for enemy-love, in particular, one is not 
engaged in a struggle for or with the God worthy of worship. Accordingly, (p. 
141) much of what goes under the category of “religion” does not involve the 
God worthy of worship. Much of it is, in fact, counterfeit and anti-God, despite 
any appearance or language of piety (see Juergensmeyer (2003), Stern (2003)). 
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When one is willing, the agape struggle in the flux takes one beyond mere 
wishful thinking about God to human transformation in volitional fellowship with 
God. This struggle involves a meeting with God that includes an invitation and a 
demand: an invitation to life with (including in agreement with) God and a 
demand to be conformed to God's moral character of unselfish agape. Some 
people acknowledge a call to such a divine-human meeting; others do not. The 
resulting disagreement is familiar and undeniable, and it should come as no 
surprise on reflection. 


The failure of some humans to acknowledge God's presence in the agape 
struggle arises from various sources; as a result, we have no simple explanation 
on this front. Many different voices populate the flux of this world, and the 
remarkable multiplicity leaves many people confused and doubtful. The 
cacophony leaves them not knowing what the needed redemptive gift of God 
would sound or look like. In addition, many people opt for selfishness and for 
hate of enemies over genuine agape, and this choice creates a bias against 
acknowledgment of a God committed to agape toward all agents. Some people 
even announce their desire not to be in a world governed by God, out of fear of a 
loss of their autonomy (see Nagel (1997, p. 130)). We should distinguish, 
however, between autonomy as independence of God and autonomy as capability 
to choose for or against a life of agape. The latter autonomy is genuinely good 
and would be preserved by a God worthy of worship, but the former autonomy is 
arguably not good at all, given that humans lack the power to sustain their 
lasting flourishing on their own. 


We must pay careful attention to the whole range of our experience in the flux, 
because the indication of God's reality should be expected to be subtle and even 
elusive. We should not expect divine revelation to be cheap and easy, given its 
unsurpassed value and profundity. A key issue is whether we can find self-giving 
suffering love at work in the flux, because divine agape toward wayward humans 
would be inherently marked by it. This would be intentional agape for the sake of 
others, grounded in one's looking to practice agape for the good of others even 
when suffering comes to oneself. If we find such redemptive agape manifested 
by God, we should consider whether it can serve as a potential constant or 
stabilizer in the flux, even if humans must struggle to receive it and to manifest 
it for others. 


What ultimately matters for the divine redemption of humans is God's power of 
agape, not any human metaphysics, epistemology, philosophy, hermeneutics, 
theology, or other kind of human theory. We have considered the view, widely 
neglected among philosophers and others, that God's redemptive power is 
available to humans in the struggle of obedient receptivity toward the offer and 
demand of unselfish agape, and not in mere thinking, talking, theorizing, or even 
arguing. This is dynamic theism, because it identifies God's redemptive power 
and corresponding self-revelation and evidence in connection with the struggle 
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of human receptivity and activity, including active obedience on the part of 
humans. It assumes that God's redemptive power must give us humans, without 
coercion, the stability and the life we need if we are to survive and flourish 
lastingly. 


(p.142) According to dynamic theism, our lasting well-being comes from 
someone other than a mere human, as a humanly unmerited gift given 
noncoercively to willing humans at God's appointed time. This gift, however, 
comes with judgment on the world that is anti-God, not judgment as 
condemnation, but judgment as subjecting to futility all that is anti-God in order 
to bring flourishing to willing humans in relationship with God. In coming with 
such redemptive judgment, this divine gift must be received in the 
aforementioned agape struggle if it is to be received at all. The redemption on 
offer is thus dynamic rather than static. 


One's being evidentially assured of God's reality and role in the agape struggle is 
diachronic rather than once and for all, or synchronic, given that the divinely 
desired character transformation occurs over time, and not all at once. Even 
though the beginning of the struggle occurs at a particular moment, the decisive 
evidence in the struggle builds over time as a person struggles willingly and 
increasingly deeply with and for God. Accordingly, the agape struggle is an 
interactive person-to-person relationship that develops over time. Its 
characteristic evidence likewise yields knowledge of God over time, contrary to 
the familiar philosophical norm of knowledge of God as synchronic. 


In conclusion, given suitable experience, we may think of this world's flux as 
God's instrument for redemption in agape struggle, even for the evil parts of the 
flux not caused by God. We cognitively limited humans do not have, and should 
not expect to have, a full explanation of the world's tragic and horrifying evil, 
but we still can have a perfectly loving sustainer with us in the troubled flux. 
Paul puts the point as the fact that nothing is able to separate willing humans 
from the agape of God, neither tribulation, distress, persecution, famine, peril, 
death, nor any other thing (Romans 8:35). Such a “theodicy” of nonseparation 
from God's agape is ultimately the only theodicy on offer for us. More to the 
point, however, we now can begin to understand the otherwise cryptic remark at 
the center of the ministry of Jesus: “Struggle to enter through the narrow door, 
because many, I tell you, will seek to enter and not be able” (Luke 13:24). 
Famously, Socrates remarked that the unexamined life is not worth living, but 
we now can add that the nonstruggling life relative to divine agape is not either. 
Philosophy of religion, then, should make room for the kind of wisdom that 
includes a divinely offered and commanded agape struggle and its corresponding 
distinctive epistemology. This sea change would yield profound benefits for the 
philosophy of religion as we know it. The test of authenticity, ultimately, is in the 
living through the agape struggle on offer.! 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter offers a moderate fideistic account of the epistemology of religious 
belief, one that takes on board the account of the structure of reasons offered by 
Wittgenstein in On Certainty. Like standard forms of fideism, this position holds 
that the theist's belief in God's existence is lacking in rational support. Unlike 
standard forms of fideism, however, this position also holds that most religious 
beliefs can nonetheless enjoy rational support. 
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“None ofus can think or act without the acceptance oftruths, not intuitive, 
not demonstrated, yet sovereign.” 


John Henry Newman, An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent) 
“The difficulty is to realise the groundlessness ofour believing.” 
(Wittgenstein, On Certainty, 166) 


A moderate fideistic account of the epistemology of religious belief is offered, 
one that takes on board the account of the structure of reasons offered by 
Wittgenstein in On Certainty. Like standard forms of fideism, this position holds 
that the theist's belief in God's existence is lacking in rational support. Unlike 
standard forms of fideism, however, this position also holds that most religious 
beliefs can nonetheless enjoy rational support. 
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I. The Rationality of Belief in God 

The theist's belief in God's existence—her belief in God, for short—is not like 
normal belief. Compare, for example, the theist's belief in God with an agent's 
belief that her car is parked around the corner. In the latter case, if presented 
with putative counterevidence to this belief—e.g., someone authoritative coming 
along and informing our agent that her car has been stolen—then the right thing 
for the agent to do is clearly to (at the very least) suspend judgement until she 
can better determine whether this proposition is true or false. But if someone 
authoritative presented a theist with evidence that God doesn't exist—e.g., by 
introducing her to the problem of evil, a problem she is aware she doesn't know 
the solution to at that time—it would be downright odd for her to respond by 
simply suspending her belief in this proposition. Indeed, were she to do so then I 
think we would say that she didn't really believe in God's existence in the first 
place. 


The point is that the theist's belief in God is explicitly meant to have a kind of 
psychological stability, even in the face of counterevidence, that normal belief 
lacks. That's just why we talk about faith in this context, since faith is a mental 
attitude which displays precisely this feature of stability in the light of challenge. 
Note, however, that this is not to say that the theist's belief in God is necessarily 
immune to counterevidence, still less is it to make the obviously false claim that 
theists don't sometimes lose their belief in God. 


There is a second, and related, way in which the theist's belief in God is different 
from normal belief, in that it is a belief relative to which other beliefs are 
rationally (p.145) evaluated. That is, its psychological stability is meant to 
reflect the fact that this is a fixed doxastic point relative to which one can decide 
what to rationally believe in other respects. So when faced with the problem of 
evil the proper response for the theist to adopt is to retain her belief in God and 
try to find ways to deal with the challenge posed by this problem. In contrast, 
most beliefs don't play this ‘fulcrum’ role, and hence for these beliefs the proper 
response to counterevidence is usually to (at the very least) suspend belief. In 
this sense, then, the theist's belief in God plays a kind of foundational epistemic 
role in the agent's network of beliefs, one that is not played by a normal belief. 


These two features of belief in God suffice to make it epistemically problematic. 
For on the face of it, the first feature—the psychological stability—is only 
epistemically legitimate if such belief has the appropriate epistemic standing to 
warrant it. The second feature of belief in God—that it plays a kind of 
foundational epistemic role in the agent's network of beliefs—may seem to come 
to the rescue here. For insofar as the theist's belief in God legitimately plays this 
foundational role, then that would surely epistemically underwrite the belief's 
psychological stability. The problem, though, is that it is very unclear what does 
epistemically legitimate the theist's belief in God playing this foundational role. 
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For notice that it is hard to see what specifically rational support is available to 
the theist to justify the foundational status of this belief. In particular, the kind of 
rational support that would leap immediately to mind—e.g., personal religious 
experience, testimony from peers in one's religious community, the evidence of 
scripture, and so on—would not be apt to the task since it already presupposes 
that one's belief in God's existence is rationally held. For example, it would be 
odd to appeal to the evidence of scripture in order to rationally defend one's 
belief in God, since it is only because one believes in God that one thinks that 
scripture has this evidential bearing with regard to religious beliefs in the first 
place. One is thus already taking it as given that one's belief in the existence of 
God enjoys appropriate rational support. 


That leaves two options. The first is to straightforwardly offer independent 
rational support, where this means rational support which doesn't already 
presuppose that one's belief in God's existence is rationally held. The second is 
to argue that independent rational support is not required in this case, even 
given the problem just noted, in that the belief in question is rationally self- 
supporting. 


The first option doesn't look promising, since such independent rational support 
is hard to come by, at least in the significant strength required. If one of the 
traditional philosophical arguments for God's existence were to go through, such 
as the ontological or cosmological argument, then that might well do the trick. 
But very few philosophers hold out much hope that there are convincing 
philosophical arguments for God's existence.! Moreover, even if such an 
approach worked, it would face the problem that it at (p.146) best only 
legitimated the foundational status of the beliefs in God's existence held by 
theists who had gathered this battery of independent evidence. The theist in the 
street would be just as rationally exposed as she ever was in this regard. 


On this score the second option looks much better, since if belief in God is 
rationally self-supporting then this might be a kind of rational support which is 
available even to the theist in the street, at least so long as she was reasonably 
reflective and able to undertake such reflections competently. The problem with 
this option, however, is that while it is plausible that some beliefs may well be 
rationally self-supporting—perhaps because they are self-evident, incorrigible, 
necessarily immune to error and so forth— belief in the existence of God does 
not appear to be a very good candidate to enjoy this status. Indeed, it seems a 
belief which is just as epistemically vulnerable as many other beliefs which we 
hold which are not accorded any special epistemic status. 


The problem facing belief in God, then, is that while on the one hand the very 
nature of this belief requires that it play a special epistemic role in the theist's 
network of beliefs, on the other hand there seems no adequate rational basis 
available to underwrite this role (at least if this role is to be generally 
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underwritten, and not underwritten only for those theists who are aware of the 
relevant supporting arguments). But, of course, if this particular fundamental 
religious belief is lacking in adequate rational support, then it seems that the 
epistemic standing of religious belief in general is highly suspect. If one doesn't 
have a rationally held belief in God, then how, for example, can one have a 
rationally held belief that, say, the Bible (or other sacred text) is the Word of 
God? A lack of an adequate rational basis for one's belief in God thus imperils 
the rational basis one has for one's religious beliefs more generally. 


II. Quasi-Fideism and the Containment Problem 

There are various ways that one might go about responding to the problem just 
outlined. For example, one influential trend in the recent debate on the 
epistemology of religious belief—so-called reformed epistemology—has 
responded to this problem by arguing that belief in God could enjoy adequate 
epistemic support even if it lacks the specific kind of rational support at issue 
here.” Rather than critically surveying the different responses to this problem 
that are available, however, I want to revisit a particular kind of response which, 
while historically popular, has not been widely explored in the recent literature— 
viz., fideism. According to fideism, religious belief should be treated very 
differently from other types of belief by being excluded from epistemic 
assessment. That is, whereas other beliefs are only rightly held if they enjoy an 
adequate epistemic standing, religious beliefs can be rightly held even while 
lacking adequate epistemic support. 


The view is not without its attractions. Indeed, the very psychological stability of 
belief in God that we described earlier makes it plausibly more a matter of faith 
than reason. Accordingly, one might naturally hold that it is simply a mistake to 
think that (p.147) the theist's belief in God can only properly play the relevant 
foundational role in her network of beliefs provided that it enjoys the specific 
kind of rational support that we have found is lacking. 


Even so, fideism faces a number of difficulties, not least that it appears to 
represent a kind of defeat in the face of the problem in hand. A related issue in 
this regard is that such a view is in danger of seeming ad hoc. Why should 
religious belief be excused from the normal standards of epistemic appraisal? 
Moreover, if there are plausible accounts available of the epistemology of 
religious belief which do not exclude it from the normal standards of epistemic 
evaluation—such as reformed epistemology—then it is hard to see why one 
would be attracted to fideism. 


My goal here is to stimulate interest in a version of fideism which I think has 
been completely overlooked, and overlooked because it was (wrongly, I claim) 
thought to be unavailable. According to this moderate version of fideism—what I 
call quasi-fideism— it is only one's belief in God which is excluded from rational 
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evaluation. In contrast, religious belief more generally can be rationally 
grounded. 


On the face of it, such a proposal seems intellectually untenable. The worry is 
that any attempt to localize one's fideism to only one's belief in God is bound to 
fail because the lack of rational support for this fundamental religious belief will 
inevitably ‘infect’ the rational support one putatively has for one's other 
religious beliefs. In short, quasifideism will collapse into fideism. Call this the 
containment problem. 


We will explore this problem in more detail below, but the basic nub of the 
problem should be clear. After all, many of the religious beliefs held by a theist 
will entail God's existence, and the theist will usually know this. But then if these 
other religious beliefs do enjoy adequate rational support, how is the lack of 
adequate rational support for the entailed belief to co-exist with a lack of 
adequate rational support with regard to one's belief in God's existence? For 
example, if I have adequate rational support for a religious belief which I know 
full well entails the existence of God, how can I reconcile this with the 
recognition that I don't have an adequate rational basis for this latter belief? 
Conversely, insofar as I recognize that I don't have an adequate rational basis for 
my belief in the existence of God, how do I reconcile this with my putative 
rational basis for any religious belief which I am fully aware entails God's 
existence? 


The upshot is that one's lack of an adequate rational basis for believing in God's 
existence entails that one's religious beliefs in general are similarly lacking in 
adequate rational support. A localized fideism has now become quite 
widespread, such that it is not specifically belief in God which is more a matter 
of faith than reason, but religious belief more generally. 


Although I grant that quasi-fideism can initially appear intellectually untenable, I 
will be arguing that on closer inspection there is a way of stabilizing the view so 
that it does not simply collapse into fideism proper. If that's right then in 
granting that belief in God is not rationally grounded one does not thereby have 
to concede that religious belief in general is lacking in rational support. Better 
still, the way in which quasi-fideism deals with the containment problem also 
reveals why the proposal is not a merely ad hoc solution to the problem of the 
rationality of belief in God. Finally, it is also shown that one can combine quasi- 
fideism with reformed epistemology and in doing so formulate (p.148) a more 
general view with regard to the epistemology of religious belief that has the 
potential to be more intellectually satisfying than the reformed epistemological 
view when taken alone. Quasi-fideism thus turns out not merely to be a region of 
underexplored logical space within the debate regarding religious belief, but 
rather an important live position. 
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As we will see, what is key to developing and defending quasi-fideism is a 
reexamination of Wittgenstein's remarks on “hinge” commitments in his final 
work, On Certainty. Accordingly, I call the view that results Wittgensteinian 
quasi-fideism. 


III. Wittgenstein on Hinge Commitments 

In his final notebooks, published as On Certainty, Wittgenstein sets out a picture 
of the structure of reasons such that the rational support that we are able to 
offer for our beliefs necessarily presupposes “hinge” commitments which cannot 
themselves ever be rationally supported. As he writes: 


“{T]he questions that we raise and our doubts depend upon the fact that 
some propositions are exempt from doubt, are as it were like hinges on 
which those turn. That is to say, it belongs to the logic of our scientific 
investigations that certain things are in deed not doubted. But it isn't that 
the situation is like this: We just can't investigate everything, and for that 
reason we are forced to rest content with assumption. If I want the door to 
turn, the hinges must stay put.” (Wittgenstein 1969, §§341-343)4 


The upshot of this picture of the structure of reasons is that all rational 
evaluation, whether positive or negative, is necessarily local. As such, both the 
sceptic's general negative rational evaluation of our beliefs and the anti-sceptic's 
general positive rational evaluation of our beliefs are shown to be plain 
incoherent. There are several interconnected strands to Wittgenstein's thinking 
in this regard, and we will take them in turn. 


One key strand is Wittgenstein's claim that in order for something to be a 
ground for doubt it is essential that it be more certain than that which it is 
calling into doubt, since otherwise one would have a better epistemic basis for 
rejecting the ground for doubt than for rejecting the belief which is the target of 
the doubt. Consider: 


“Tf a blind man were to ask me “Have you got two hands?” I should not 
make sure by looking. If I were to have any doubt of it, then I don't know 
why I should trust my eyes. For why shouldn't I test my eyes by looking to 
find out whether I see my two hands? What is to be tested by 

what?” (Wittgenstein 1969, §125) 


Wittgenstein's point here is that since nothing is more certain (in normal 
circumstances) than that one has two hands, so one cannot ground a doubt in 
this proposition, (p.149) as any such ground (e.g., that one cannot see one's 
hands) will be at least as open to doubt as the target proposition. A consequence 
of this way of thinking about doubt is that that which we are most certain of— 
our ‘hinge’ commitments—are logically immune to rational doubt since by 
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definition any ground for doubt in this case would be itself more dubitable than 
the target proposition itself. 


On the face of it, this approach would seem to lend support to anti-scepticism, 
but Wittgenstein is quite clear that the anti-skeptical import of this observation 
is moot, to say the least, and here is where a second key strand in his thinking 
becomes important. Wittgenstein argues that what applies to skeptical 
presentations of doubt applies with just as much force to anti-skeptical 
presentations of certainty. Take, for example, G. E. Moore's (1925; 1939) famous 
commonsense defence of his anti-skeptical beliefs. Moore thinks that he has an 
adequate rational basis for his beliefs in those propositions which he is most 
certain of—so-called ‘Moorean’ propositions, such as that he has two hands—but 
Wittgenstein argues that this is incoherent. For just as grounds for doubt need to 
be more certain than the target proposition that is doubted, so grounds for belief 
need to be more certain than the target proposition which is believed. As 
Wittgenstein puts it: 


“My having two hands is, in normal circumstances, as certain as anything 
that I could produce in evidence for it. That is why I am not in a position to 
take the sight of my hands as evidence for it.” (Wittgenstein 1969, §250) 


If one's belief that one has two hands could be rationally supported by one's 
beliefs about what one presently sees—which are ex hypothesi less certain—then 
were one not to see one's hands when one looks for them this would be a reason 
to doubt that one has hands. But of course in normal circumstances not seeing 
your hands when you look for them is more of a reason to doubt your eyesight 
than to doubt that you have hands. This shows, claims Wittgenstein, that that 
which we are most certain of is not rationally supported at all, but is rather the 
hinge relative to which we rationally evaluate (and thus ‘test’) other 
propositions. 


Moreover (and this is a third key strand in his thinking, one that is often 
overlooked), Wittgenstein is very explicit that it is not an incidental part of our 
epistemic practices that there are these hinge commitments which, in virtue of 
being maximally certain, are immune to either rational doubt or rational 
support. Instead, he claims that it is essential to any agent's belief-system that 
there will be commitments which play this hinge role, and so there is no 
prospect that there might be a belief-system which somehow managed to avoid 
such commitments. As he puts it in the passage quoted above, “it belongs to the 
logic of our scientific investigations that certain things are not 

doubted” (Wittgenstein 1969, §342)°. Put simply, it is in the very nature of 
rational support that it be essentially local in the way that Wittgenstein 
describes. 
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What is particularly interesting about Wittgenstein's view in this regard for our 
purposes is that it opens up the possibility that we should think of religious 
belief as also involving a hinge commitment to the existence of God which is 
immune to rational (p.150) evaluation. We noted above that religious belief 
involves a fundamental commitment to God's existence which is both highly 
stable from a psychological point of view, such that it is largely unresponsive to 
reasons, but which is also part of the essential background to a wealth of further 
more specific religious beliefs that the subject holds. That this fundamental 
commitment did not seem to enjoy adequate rational support was a cause for 
worry, but if Wittgenstein is right then religious belief is on a par with everyday 
belief on this score, in that it is in the nature of all belief, religious or otherwise, 
that it incorporate these hinge commitments which are immune to rational 
evaluation. Wittgenstein's account of the structure of reasons thus seems to 
offer some comfort to the religious believer, by at the very least putting her on 
an epistemic par with a nonreligious believer. 


But what sort of epistemology of religious belief is entailed by this account of the 
structure of reasons? Many commentators have seen in Wittgenstein a 
commitment to fideism about religious belief, particularly with regard to his 
remarks in later works— see especially Wittgenstein (1966)—about the religious 
‘form of life’ which has its own internal logic or ‘grammar’. The fideism being 
attributed to Wittgenstein here is the full-blooded version, such that religious 
belief is accorded a special epistemic status in comparison to other forms of 
belief.® 


But if we apply Wittgenstein's remarks on hinge propositions to religious belief 
then a very different picture emerges. Religious belief is not to be epistemically 
evaluated differently from other types of belief, but is instead of an essentially 
similar standing. Yes, it is fundamentally lacking in rational support, but that is 
also true on Wittgenstein's view of all belief. Moreover, that it is fundamentally 
lacking in rational support does not entail that it is generally lacking in rational 
support. For just as normal beliefs on the Wittgensteinian picture can be 
rationally grounded even while the relevant hinge commitments are lacking in 
rational support, so religious beliefs on this picture can be in general rationally 
grounded even while the relevant hinge commitment—to God's existence—is 
lacking in rational support. 


Wittgenstein's account of hinge propositions thus lends direct support to a 
quasifideism rather than fideism. Moreover, note that Wittgenstein is not 
offering an epistemology which is specific to religious belief, but rather a 
general epistemology which applies equally to both religious and nonreligious 
belief. Wittgensteinian quasi-fideism cannot therefore be charged with being an 
ad hoc response to the epistemological problem facing religious belief. 
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There is one further element to Wittgenstein's thinking in this regard which is 
crucial to our understanding of how his account of the structure of reasons lends 
support to quasi-fideism, and that is the nature of the hinge commitments that 
he describes. For it is not just that these commitments are immune to rational 
evaluation, but that one's acquisition of such a commitment, and one's losing 
such a commitment if one does lose it, is also an essentially arational process. 


That is, one does not acquire a hinge commitment by being given reasons to hold 
it, and one does not lose a hinge commitment by being given reasons to doubt it. 
Ifthe (p.151) commitment in play were responsive to reasons in this way then 
it wouldn't be a hinge commitment but a normal belief.’ In general, Wittgenstein 
is quite clear that he wants to think of these commitments as being very 
different from normal beliefs, less the result of “ratiocination” and more a kind 
of visceral, “animal”, certainty (cf. Wittgenstein (1969, §475 and §359)). As we 
will see, this aspect of Wittgenstein's account of our hinge commitments is 
crucial to our ability to show that quasi-fideism is immune to the containment 
problem.® 


IV. The Containment Problem Reconsidered 

Let us look again at the containment problem. Recall that the problem is 
supposed to be that insofar as one lacks a rational basis for one's belief in God, 
then one thereby also lacks a rational basis for those religious beliefs one holds 
which one is entirely aware entail the existence of God (this is presumably most, 
if not all, of the religious beliefs that one holds). More specifically, the idea is 
that there is a tension between arguing, on the one hand, that one lacks a 
rational basis for one's belief in God, and allowing, on the other hand, that one 
has a rational basis for holding other religious beliefs which one is aware entail 
the existence of God. 


The source of the tension is clearly the underlying thought that if one allows that 
one's religious beliefs which entail God's existence can be rationally held, then 
given that one knows the entailment one would thereby have a rational basis for 
the entailed proposition—viz., that God exists. Conversely, insofar as one grants 
that there is no such rational basis for the entailed proposition, then it follows 
that one does not possess the rational basis one putatively has for one's religious 
beliefs which entail God's existence. 


The epistemic principle being appealed to here is a transmission principle for 
rational support. As a first approximation, we can formulate this principle as 
follows: 


Transmission 


If S is in possession of rational support R for her belief that p, and S is fully 
aware (and therefore knows) that p entails q, then S is also in possession of 
rational support R for believing that q. 
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This principle seems on the face of it to be uncontentious, since how could 
rational support fail to transfer across a known entailment in this way? And yet 
it seems to suffice to set up our containment problem for quasi-fideism. That is, 
if one has rational (p.152) support for one's religious beliefs, and one knows 
that these beliefs entail the existence of God, then according to this principle 
that rational support transfers across the known entailment to be rational 
support for one's belief that there is a God. Conversely, if one grants that such 
rational support for belief in the entailed proposition is lacking, then it follows 
via this principle that it is also lacking for one's beliefs in the entailing 
propositions. 


Although so formulated this principle might seem uncontentious, it is actually in 
need of a few tweaks in order to insulate it from some potential problems which 
are peripheral to our primary concerns here. One issue is that we need to make 
explicit that the agent is considering the entailment in the context of also 
considering her rational support for believing the entailing proposition. For if 
her awareness of the entailment were disconnected from her considering the 
rational support she has for believing the entailing proposition, then it wouldn't 
be obvious that the rational support she has for believing the entailing 
proposition should transfer across the entailment to be rational support for 
believing the entailed proposition (the agent has to, as it were, appropriately 
‘link up’ the epistemically relevant elements here). 


We can avoid this problem by having the agent make a competent deduction 
from her rationally supported belief in the entailing proposition to the entailed 
proposition (where we take a ‘competent deduction’ to presuppose awareness of, 
and hence knowledge of, the entailment).? By requiring a competent deduction 
on the part of the agent, we are now thinking of our transmission principle 
diachronically rather than synchronically. One effect of this is that we need to 
stipulate in our formulation of the principle that the rational support that the 
agent has for her belief in the entailing proposition remains constant 
throughout, since if it were not constant—e.g., if the very process of undertaking 
the competent deduction undermined this rational standing for some reason— 
then that would obviously be a reason to not regard the competent deduction as 
leading to the agent having a rational basis for belief in the entailing 
proposition. 


With the foregoing in mind, we can reformulate the transmission principle as 
follows: 


Transmission* 


If S is in possession of rational support R for her belief that p, and S 
competently deduces from p that q while retaining R in support of her 
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belief that p, then S is also in possession of rational support R for believing 
that q. 


Now we have a principle that seems pretty plausible. Moreover, even despite our 
tweaking of this principle, it nonetheless suffices to generate our containment 
problem for quasi-fideism. If an agent undertakes the relevant competent 
deduction from her rationally grounded religious belief to belief in the existence 
of God, then according to this principle the rational support she has for believing 
the entailing proposition follows (p.153) the competent deduction across the 
entailment to be rational support for believing the entailed proposition. 
Conversely, if we are confident that rational support for belief in the existence of 
God is unavailable, then it follows by this principle that rational support for the 
agent's religious beliefs more generally is lacking also. 


Now one response to the containment problem, at least now that we have 
highlighted the role that a certain epistemic principle (Transmission*) plays in 
this problem, is to simply deny the epistemic principle that is generating the 
problem. Indeed, some commentators have for independent reasons denied this 
principle (i.e., for reasons unconnected with the specific problem facing the 
rationality of religious belief), so it is not as if this strategy is without adherents, 
or that it would necessarily be ad hoc in this case.!° But this response to the 
problem is not without its drawbacks, particularly given how intellectually 
compelling the relevant epistemic principle is. 


In order to see how we might fare better on this score, we need to contrast the 
transmission principle as it was just formulated with a slightly different 
principle: 


Transmission** 


If S is in possession of rational support R for her belief that p, and S 
competently deduces from p that q, thereby coming to believe that gq on 
this basis while retaining R, then R is also rational support for S's belief 
that q. 


The difference between Transmission* and Transmission** might seem minor, 
but as we will see, an awful lot hangs on it. The issue that divides them is 
whether the agent believes the entailed proposition on the basis of the 
competent deduction. In the case of Transmission** it is stipulated that the 
agent does indeed believe the entailed proposition on the basis of the relevant 
competent deduction, whereas in the case of Transmission* it is left open 
whether the agent even believes the entailed proposition, let alone on what basis 
she believes it if she does believe it. 
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The first thing we should note is that Transmission** is even more intuitive than 
Transmission*. For if one's belief in the entailed proposition is the result of the 
very competent deduction at issue, then it is hard to see how it could not be 
rationally supported by the grounds that one has for the entailing proposition. To 
suppose otherwise would suggest that undertaking a competent deduction can 
actually mitigate against the rational support one has for one's beliefs formed as 
a result of this deduction (even where, remember, one retains one's rational 
support for believing the entailing proposition), and that would be a very tough 
pill to swallow. Transmission**, then, is a principle that we should reject only as 
a last resort.!! 


Interestingly, however, if one accepts the Wittgensteinian account of hinge 
commitments, then one cannot use Transmission** to generate the containment 
problem for fideism. After all, it is a key element of that account that one's hinge 
commitments cannot be the result of a rational process. Accordingly, insofar as 
belief in God is a hinge commitment of religious belief, then this is nota 
commitment which can be acquired as (p.154) a result of undertaking the 
relevant competent deduction. It follows that a quasi-fideist who follows 
Wittgenstein as I read him can accept Transmission** while nonetheless 
maintaining that her religious beliefs more generally are rationally grounded. On 
at least this score, then, the path is opened for a Wittgensteinian quasi-fideism. 


The barrier that remains is Transmission*. For if we grant this principle then as 
we Saw it seems to follow that we are committed to allowing that even the 
religious believer's hinge commitments are rationally grounded. Since this 
conclusion is unacceptable to the quasi-fideist, the containment problem for 
fideism would then rear its ugly head and we would be obliged to reject quasi- 
fideism in favour of a fully fledged fideism which denied all religious beliefs a 
rational basis. Once we have distinguished Transmission** from Transmission*, 
however, and noted that the former is untouched by Wittgenstein's essentially 
local account of the structure of reasons, then it becomes far more plausible to 
use that account of reasons as a spur to reject Transmission*. For what we want 
to hold on to is the idea that competent deductions can lead to the extension of 
rationally held belief, but we capture that thought by appeal to Transmission**, 
an epistemic principle which is unaffected by Wittgenstein's account of the 
structure of reasons. 


Once we have accommodated the claim that competent deductions can extend 
our rationally held belief, then insofar as we are independently persuaded by the 
epistemological story that Wittgenstein tells it is unclear why we would also 
want to defend Transmission*. For this principle is a consequence of the very 
picture of the structure of reasons which the Wittgensteinian account rejects, 
one that holds that rational support can transfer across competent deductions 
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regardless of whether the propositions concerned are normal propositions or 
propositions for which we have hinge commitments. 


The Wittgensteinian account of the structure of reasons is thus compatible with 
the transmission principle provided that it is formulated in a fashion to precisely 
capture the overriding reason why we want to endorse such a principle. Note 
that this is not a point that is confined to the epistemology of religious belief, 
since if Wittgenstein is right then religious belief is no different from other belief 
on this score. Rational support, whether as regards religious or nonreligious 
belief, is essentially local, and that means that there cannot be a general 
transfer of rational support across competent deductions, whether the beliefs in 
question are religious or nonreligious. 


But granting this does not mean that we need to give up on the idea that a belief 
based on a competent deduction from a rational belief is thereby also rationally 
grounded. The upshot is that the quasi-fideist can apply the Wittgensteinian 
account of the structure of reasons to religious belief without succumbing to the 
containment problem. Consequently, one can on Wittgensteinian grounds 
endorse a form of fideism which is specific only to belief in God, and which does 
not generalize to religious belief as a whole. Such a view is typically thought to 
be simply unavailable, and yet as we have seen it is both an available position 
and a view that is far more attractive than its more radical fideist cousin. 
Wittgensteinian quasi-fideism is thus a live proposal as regards the epistemology 
of religious belief. 


(p.155) V. Concluding Remarks: Reformed Epistemology and Epistemic 
Relativism 

Of course, in setting out this Wittgensteinian quasi-fideist position we are just 
focussing on one major issue for the view, but naturally there will other issues, 
both positive and negative. It would take us too far afield to consider all the 
implications of this position here, but I do want to briefly flag two issues. The 
first concerns the relationship between Wittgensteinian quasi-fideism and 
reformed epistemology. The second concerns the extent to which 
Wittgensteinian quasi-fideism leads to a specifically epistemic form of relativism. 


We noted earlier that one way of dealing with the epistemological problem faced 
by belief in God is to opt for a reformed epistemology. This view argues that even 
though it is true that specifically rational support is lacking for this belief, it 
doesn't follow that such a belief lacks epistemic support. Indeed, proponents of 
this position argue that they can offer an epistemological story about the 
epistemic support enjoyed by religious belief which is essentially the same as the 
kind of epistemological accounts that are widely offered for other sorts of belief 
which are held to paradigmatically enjoy epistemic support, such as perceptual 


belief, 12 
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For our purposes, we do not need to get into the details of reformed 
epistemology. What is salient for us is just that reformed epistemology is 
essentially an externalist response to the epistemological problem faced by 
belief in God. For the basic idea is that just as a number of popular accounts of 
everyday belief—such as perceptual belief— allow that there is more to 
epistemic support than the specifically rational epistemic support that is the 
focus of epistemic internalism, so by parity of reasoning one can argue that 
there is more to the epistemic support that religious belief enjoys than just its 
putative rational support. 13 


In signing up to epistemic externalism, however, reformed epistemology faces 
the very same kinds of problem that epistemic externalist proposals in general 
face. One problem in particular is relevant for our purposes, which is how to 
account for the intellectual respectability of religious belief if it is at root not 
rationally grounded, a problem that can just as easily be leveled at externalist 
accounts of, say, perceptual knowledge. For from a subjective point of view how 
is one to make sense of the intellectual respectability of this belief without 
appealing to the rational basis that one possesses for holding it?!4 


Notice, however, that a distinctive response to this problem is made available if 
one combines reformed epistemology with quasi-fideism. For one can now argue 
that the lack of a rational basis for belief in God need not entail that religious 
beliefs in general are lacking in rational support. Wittgensteinian quasi-fideism 
is also arguably stronger (p.156) by forging such an alliance, since it is now 
open to such a view to use the reformed epistemologist account to maintain that 
belief in God does enjoy a positive epistemic standing, even though it does not 
enjoy a specifically rational epistemic standing. Finally, note that there is a neat 
fit between the two views, in that both of them are claiming that far from 
religious belief being treated as epistemically distinct from other types of belief, 
the correct epistemology for religious belief is one that is directly modelled on 
the epistemology of belief in general. 


With regard to the second issue that I want to briefly raise here, the worry I 
have in mind is that the account of the locality of rational support which 
underpins Wittgensteinian quasi-fideism might be thought to lead toa 
specifically epistemic form of relativism. For if rational support is always to be 
understood as relative to arational hinge commitments, then this would appear 
to suggest that there could be rational systems which are epistemically 
incommensurable, where this means that there is no rational basis on which an 
agent from one rational system could ever persuade an agent from another 
rational system who holds different beliefs to change their beliefs. Instead, such 
persuasion must, it seems, come in nonrational forms—e.g., in the form ofa 
large stick—if it is to happen at all. The devastating intellectual consequences of 
such epistemic incommensurability are manifest. 
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I think that this is a serious problem for anyone persuaded by a Wittgensteinian 
epistemology, but that there is an answer available in Wittgenstein's writings 
too. The key point to note in this regard is that epistemic incommensurability 
does not follow from the fact that rational support is essentially local. For the 
latter to entail the former one would have to further add that there is a 
significant difference in the hinge commitments held by the two parties. And yet 
one dominant theme in Wittgenstein's epistemology is the necessary 
commonality in our hinge commitments. But if that's right then in granting the 
locality of reasons one is not thereby opening the door to epistemic 
incommensurability and thus to epistemic relativism.!° 

Indeed, a further point to emphasize on this score is that a fully fledged 
Wittgensteinian fideism would be much worse off in this regard when compared 
to the quasifideistic view defended here. This is because by treating the 
epistemology of religious belief in an entirely different fashion from other kinds 
of belief it in effect ‘ghettoizes’ it such that epistemic incommensurability is 
inevitable. 


(p.157) In summary, I have argued for a new account of the epistemology of 
religious belief, a position that has been overlooked in the literature on account 


of the fact that it has seemed unavailable. As I hope I have shown, not only is 


this view a live option in this debate, but it also has significant potential.!® 
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Notes: 

(‘) For some relatively recent attempts to defend religious belief in this fashion, 
see Craig (1979), Braine (1988), and Miller (1991). A slightly different approach 
in this regard which has been widely explored in the recent literature is that of 
offering a philosophical defence of God's existence which falls short of being a 
proof (e.g., abductive grounds for supposing that God's existence is more likely 
than not). See, for example, Mitchell (1973), Swinburne (1979), and Forrest 
(1996). For a helpful overview of the various arguments for God's existence, see 
Oppy (2006). 

(7) See especially Plantinga (1983, 1999). For an excellent overview of recent 
work on reformed epistemology, see Greco (2007). We will be looking again at 
reformed epistemology later on, since as we will see, the epistemological 
proposal defended here is in fact entirely compatible with this stance. 


(3) For a very good survey of the topic of fideism, see Amesbury (2009). 


(4) Although the “hinge” metaphor is the dominant symbolism in the book, it is 
accompanied by various other metaphors, such as the following: that these 
propositions constitute the “scaffolding” of our thoughts (Wittgenstein 1969, 
§211); that they form the “foundations of our language-games” (Wittgenstein 
1969, §§401-403); and also that they represent the implicit “world-picture” from 
within which we inquire, the “inherited background against which [we] 
distinguish between true and false” (Wittgenstein 1969, §§94-95). 


(°) For further discussion of Wittgenstein's account of hinge propositions in On 
Certainty, see McGinn (1989), Williams (1995), Moyal-Sharrock (2004), and 
Pritchard (2005, 2012a,b) 


(®) Fortwo key discussions of Wittgensteinian fideism, see Nielsen (1967) and 
Nielsen and Phillips (2005). 


(’) Of course, one might come to believe a proposition in the normal way and 
then, at a later juncture, one's commitment to this proposition could become a 
hinge commitment. But even here the point is that according to Wittgenstein 
what effects the transition from a normal doxastic commitment to a hinge 
commitment will not be a rational process. 


(8) For further discussion of how Wittgenstein's account of hinge propositions is 
relevant to the epistemology of religious belief, see Pritchard (2000). Although 
hardly anyone working on this period in Wittgenstein's work discusses it—one 
exception in this regard is Kenny (e.g., 1983; 1992)—it is clear that On Certainty 
was heavily influenced by the work of Newman (1844; 1870/1985) on the 
rationality of religious belief. (Indeed, unusually for Wittgenstein's work, 
Newman even gets an explicit mention in the text, in the very first passage.) 
Like Wittgenstein, Newman's concern was to argue that rational belief in 
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general presupposes certain commitments which are by their nature not 
rationally grounded, his ultimate point being that religious belief was no less 
rational than, say, scientific belief on this score. Arguably, then, the roots of 
Wittgensteinian quasi-fideism lie in the work of Newman. 


(°) In the recent debate regarding the status of a similar epistemic principle—the 
closure principle for knowledge—there has been a parallel move towards 
rendering this principle in such a way that it requires a competent deduction on 
the part of the agent. See especially Williamson (2000, pp. 117-118) and 
Hawthorne (2005). 


(19) Fora key discussion of the merits of a transmission principle of roughly the 
sort discussed here, see the exchange between Wright (2004) and Davies (2004). 


(11) Even so, it would seem that some, such as Wright (2004), would be willing to 
reject this principle. 


(12) This is the so-called ‘parity’ argument that reformed epistemologists offer on 
behalf of religious belief. See, especially, the work of Alston (1982, 1986, 1991). 


(13) For further discussion of the relevance of the epistemic externalism/ 
internalism debate to reformed epistemology, see Pritchard (2003). 


(14) One line which the reformed epistemologist might be inclined to take here is 
that there is a difference between belief in God being rationally grounded and it 
being rational, and that it is only the former claim that is being denied. Greco 
(2007, p. 632), for example, gestures at just such a line. The challenge, however, 
is to make this subtle distinction hold water. 


(15) For an extended defence of this claim, see Pritchard (2010; cf. Pritchard 
2009). 


(6) Thanks to Tony Bolos, Adam Carter, Bob Plant, Claudio Salvatore and Kyle 
Scott for helpful discussion on topics related to this paper. Thanks also to two 
anonymous referees for Oxford Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. This paper 
was written while I was in receipt of a Phillip Leverhulme Prize. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

The use of divine names is strictly regulated in the three Abrahamic faiths: 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Unlike most ordinary names, ‘God’, ‘Jesus’, and 
‘Allah’ have a particular moral significance for the faithful. Misuse of such names 
constitutes a form of blasphemy — a sin. This chapter raises a few more narrow 
questions about the sin of blasphemy from the standpoint of contemporary 
philosophy of language. Until we have good reason to think otherwise, we should 
assume that the best semantic theory for ordinary proper names such as 
‘Obama’ and ‘Aristotle’ extends to names for God. In particular, it suggests that 
we have reason to assume some causSal theory of reference is true of divine 
names, since some version of it seems true of almost every other name. From 
this assumption, it is argued that there are some puzzles for the sin of 
blasphemy as it is traditionally conceived; and that we can make progress 
toward answering the puzzles by acknowledging that divine names are 
vulnerable to a special kind of reference drift. 


Keywords: sin, divine names, God, Jesus, Allah, philosophy of language 


Use of divine names is strictly regulated in the three Abrahamic faiths: Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. Unlike most ordinary names,“God,” “Jesus,” and “Allah,” 
have a particular moral significance for the faithful. Misuse of the names 
constitutes a form of blasphemy—a sin. Tomes have been written about the 
origin of holy names in these traditions and the role that they play in devotional 
practices. I have no such grand theological ambitions here. Instead, in this short 
essay I will raise a few more narrow questions about the sin of blasphemy from 
the standpoint of contemporary philosophy of language. Until we have good 
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reason to think otherwise, we should assume that the best semantic theory for 
ordinary proper names like “Obama” and “Aristotle” extends to names for God. 
In particular, I think we have reason to assume some causal theory of reference 
is true of divine names, since some version of it seems true of most every other 
name. From this assumption I will argue (i) that there are some puzzles for the 
sin of blasphemy as it is traditionally conceived, and (ii) that we can make 
progress toward answering the puzzles by acknowledging that divine names are 
vulnerable to a special kind of reference drift. 


I. God and His Names 

Assume for the sake of argument that one of the three Abrahamic religions is 
right and that God exists. The puzzles arise from three appealing principles 
about God and His names. 


First, many believers assume God is morally perfect and worthy of worship. This 
moral perfection is manifest in how He judges acts to be sinful or right and 
agents to be sinners or righteous. Further, many assume the divine standard of 
justice is minimally comprehensible—it bears some relation to our ordinary 
standards for justice. These readily suggest the following principle: 


Justice: Necessarily, for any two agents A and B performing any two acts x 
and y, ifA and B have morally similar intentions and underlying characters, 
and if x and y have morally similar consequences, then either both acts are 
sins or neither is. 


The motivations for the principle are straightforward. Intentions, character and 
consequences are the only factors possibly relevant to determining whether an 
action is blameworthy.! God's justice is not arbitrary. So if two actions are alike 
in all morally (p.160) relevant respects, God will judge the actions similarly, 
and He will do this in all possible situations. 


Second, note that each of the Abrahamic faiths puts moral restrictions on how 
God is represented; these religions identify a host of representational actions as 
blasphemous. Stepping on a crucifix or icon, portraying holy figures in cartoons, 
burning holy books, or speaking flippantly or falsely about holy persons are 
examples of actions considered morally blameworthy. There is a very broad 
notion of blasphemy that cuts across these faiths, but here I am only interested 
in one of the paradigm cases—the case where an agent misuses one of God's 
names. The most common way to use (or misuse) a name is in the context of an 
assertion. So I am interested in the status of the following principle: 


Blasphemy: Necessarily, it is a sin to make a false assertion about God. 


This narrow prohibition from blasphemy is a special case of the commandment 
in Exodus 20:7: “You shall not make wrongful use of the name of the Lord your 
God, for the Lord will not acquit anyone who misuses His name.” Henceforth, I 
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will refer to this as the Second Commandment. We can distinguish this sense of 
blasphemy from other distinctively linguistic sins that do not essentially involve 
a divine name. Denying a canonical teaching of one's faith constitutes a heresy. 
Misusing the name for some holy person other than God is often classified as a 
type of sacrilege. For example, some Christians believe it is wrong to make false 
assertions about Mary or the saints. Muslims are very circumspect in invoking 
the Prophet Muhammad. Cursing is a linguistic sin if directed toward God but as 
an imperative, not an assertion. You curse when you ask God to do something 
improper given His perfect nature. For example, I curse if ask Him to “Damn 
these crazy New Jersey drivers!” While Iam not aware of a special category for 
improper imperatives directed towards other holy individuals, I am confident 
those are prohibited as well. Religious doctrines place many moral restrictions 
on language, and these restrictions raise many philosophically interesting 
questions, but I won't consider these broader senses of blasphemy further. 


Is the Blasphemy principle as I've defined it too broad to capture the spirit of the 
commandment? We might think that we often make false assertions about God, 
but not all of these assertions are sins. Indeed, so-called “negative theologies” 
contend that it is impossible to say something true of God, given His utter 
transcendence. These theologies raise problems for understanding divine names 
(and for conducting philosophy of religion more generally), but for present 
purposes I will assume it is at least possible (p.161) to say something true of 
God. Further, for my purposes, assertion entails intention, so I suppose that any 
blasphemer intends for the content of her assertion to be believed by others, 
though she may or may not know that content is false. Differences in agent 
intentions may come into play in judging the severity of a given blasphemy, as 
may differences in consequences. I count any false assertion about God as a 
blasphemy of some sort or another and therefore a sin, but I grant that there is a 
wide spectrum of blameworthiness ranging from accidental or negligent 
blasphemies to intentional, highly morally objectionable ones. The gravity of a 
given blasphemy should be a function of the aims and character of the 
blasphemer or the consequences of his action; a good theory of blasphemy 
should admit and explain these gradations. But if this seems too harsh and you 
wish to distinguish a class of wholly faultless false assertions about God from 
blasphemies, then simply amend my principle with whatever additional moral 
distinction you deem fitting. Finally, why think it necessary that blasphemy is a 
sin? The modal strength follows from our conception of God's justice. I assume 
God exists in every possible world. He is committed to judging like cases alike. 
So categories of action He counts as a sin in one world count as sins across 
worlds. 


Justice and Blasphemy are the two distinctively moral assumptions that drive the 
puzzles to come. The third assumption is semantic. Kripke has convinced most of 
us that purely descriptive theories of reference for names are false, or at least in 
drastic need of amendment. The simplest descriptive theory of reference (Dtr) 
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holds that a name n refers to an object o in the mouth of a speaker S if and only if 
nis a description (or an abbreviation for a description) that S associates with o, 
and n applies to o and only o. On a simple descriptive theory, “Aristotle” in my 
mouth means whoever satisfies is the philosopher who wrote the Nicomachean 
Ethics. I succeed in naming Aristotle with “Aristotle” only if Aristotle is the 
philosopher who wrote the Nicomachean Ethics. On a more sophisticated 
descriptive theory, the name refers to whatever object satisfies a weighted set of 
the descriptions that the name word abbreviates. For example, suppose I 
associate a set of predicates with “Aristotle”: was a student of Plato, taught 
Alexander, wrote the Nicomachean Ethics, and wrote De Civitate Dei. The 
referent of “Aristotle” is whatever object uniquely satisfies most of those 
predicates or at least the most important ones. I can even be mistaken about 
some descriptions in the set (i.e. wrote De Civitate Dei), so long as I get them 
mostly right. 


Against the purely descriptive theories, it seems sometimes a speaker can be 
seriously mistaken or wholly unaware of the properties of an object but still 
succeed in naming it. The causal theory of reference (Ctr) is an alternative 
explanation of how reference is fixed and transmitted. According to the causal 
theory, a name n refers to an object o in the mouth of a speaker S if and only if 
either (i) S “baptized” o with n (that is, S was in a position to uniquely describe or 
perceive o and S performed some speech act to bestow n on o), or (ii) S is part of 
a causal chain of speakers, each of whom intended to use n in the same way as 
the person they inherited n from and the chain ends with a speaker who baptized 
o with n. Agents who receive a name through the causal chain need not be aware 
of any descriptions the referent uniquely satisfies. Kripke gives a now famous 
thought experiment in support of a causal theory of reference: (p.162) 


GODEL-SCHMIDT: Suppose I associate “Kurt Godel” only with the 
description proved the second incompleteness theorem. And suppose that 
Godel didn't really come up with the proof—a different man named 
“Schmidt” did. Schmidt toiled his entire life in near obscurity until Godel 
murdered him, stole the proof, and took the credit. Dtr predicts that the 
name“Godel” in my mouth refers to Schmidt and that I have a true belief 
about Schmidt. But intuitively “Godel” refers to Godel, and I have a false 
belief. When I say, “Godel was the greatest logician of the last century,” I 
am asserting something false of a thief rather than something true of his 
victim.? 


Because of cases like GODEL-SCHMIDT, many are tempted to endorse the 
causal theory of reference. And—in for a penny, in for a pound—it seems we 
should endorse the causal theory of reference for any name. This suggests a 
third principle: 


Ctr-G: The causal theory of reference is true for divine names. 
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By Ctr-G, the name “God” refers to God in a speaker S 's mouth if and only if 
either (i) S baptized God with “God” or (ii) S is part of a causal chain of speakers, 
each of whom intends to use “God” in the same way as the person they inherited 
“God” from, and the chain ends with a speaker who baptized God with “God.” 


There are at least four benefits to adopting a causal theory over a descriptive 
theory for divine names. First, as already noted, the causal theory is widely 
popular for names generally. Why assume that divine names deserve an 
exception? It seems there is nothing special about names for God per se; what 
are special are the characteristics of the being from whom we receive the names 
and to whom they refer.° Second, the causal theory fits well with a kind of 
theological humility. We might be radically mistaken about all of God's 
attributes. So we may not have any unique, reference-fixing description of Him. 
But because prophets in the history of our linguistic community were able to 
baptize God, we are still able to speak and reason about Him, albeit often only 
metaphorically or analogically. I suspect this application of Ctr-G particularly 
appeals to heavily revelation-driven theologies. Strong causal theories of 
reference put restrictions on what counts as a successful baptism. Such theories 
would force believers to stand in some kind of direct perceptual or causal- 
historical relationship to God in order to address Him, speak about Him, perhaps 
even to have thoughts about Him. God has to have revealed Himself somehow, in 
order for a community to have a name for Him. Speakers can't simply invent a 
divine name from guesses about His attributes. Compared to the purely 
descriptive theories then, a strong causal theory seems to better reflect a 
dependence on God for divine names. Third, we'd like debates about the nature 
(p.163) of God that occur among different faith communities to be substantive. 
For debates between Jews, Christians and Muslims to be substantive, “God”, 
“Jesus”, “Jehovah”, “Allah” and so on must corefer, even though speakers have 
quite different beliefs about the being that serves as their referent. Ctr-G easily 
allows this, but purely descriptive theories will not. Finally, some philosophers of 
religion have used causal theories of reference to argue against more traditional 
views of divine essences. The old stand-by arguments in natural theology name 
God through His alleged essential attributes (being omniscient, being 
omnipotent, being all-good, etc). But all of these traditional essences raise 
puzzles. For example, if God is essentially omniscient and fully apprised of the 
future, how could He create free creatures? For Christians, how could God 
become human if He is essentially divine? An increasingly popular response to 
problems like these rejects the folk essences and instead holds that God has a 
“divine natural kind”— an essence that we track once we have named Him even 
if we are hopelessly unaware of what it is.© A causal theory helps underwrite this 
kind of theology. A purely descriptive theory won't. 
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II. The Principles are Inconsistent 

I've identified three assumptions about God and His names: Justice, Blasphemy, 
and Ctr-G. And I think many tempted towards orthodoxy in their religion and 
semantics will find these principles initially attractive. Unfortunately the 
package is inconsistent. To see why, consider a thought experiment. Imagine two 
speakers Alice and Bea who have morally similar character profiles—each is 
equally disposed toward vicious or virtuous acts. Alice grows up in an isolated 
village fortunate enough to have had a prophet in its distant history. The prophet 
met God once, learned His name, and shared the name with his fellow villagers. 
Alice inherits the name “God” from a long causal process leading back to this 
baptism. Members of Alice's community nowadays have strayed from the 
prophet's teachings. They go around idly saying things like “God gives sheep to 
only the most beautiful villagers” and “God begrudgingly permits us to worship 
graven images.” 


Bea grows up in another isolated village that, coincidentally, nowadays makes all 
of the same utterances: “God begrudgingly permits us to worship graven 
images”, “God only gives sheep to the most beautiful villagers”, and so on. But 
speakers in Bea's community started using the word “God” at the prompting of a 
false prophet, who introduced the word “God” as a name for a spectacular comet 
he saw one night. He began to tell anthropomorphic stories about the comet and 
attributed powers to it. The stories caught the imagination of the other villagers, 
and when the prophet died, they continued idly attributing features to it—it 
favors certain beautiful villagers with sheep, it begrudgingly permits the 
worship of graven images, and so on. The speakers in Bea's community have 
long since forgotten the original teachings of their prophet. 


One fateful day Alice and Bea both stub their toes, and both look to the heavens 
and angrily exclaim “God is capricious and unjust!” Each outburst is overheard 
by neigh bors, (p.164) who believe the relevant contents. Alice and Bea each 
have morally similar aims.’ By hypothesis they have morally similar characters. 
Superficially their assertions have morally similar consequences—they each 
cause a neighbor to believe something false. So by the Justice principle, their 
acts should be treated as morally equivalent. But by the causal theory of 
reference, Alice's act is a genuine case of blasphemy while Bea's is not, because 
only Alice inherited a functioning divine name. “God” in Bea's mouth isn't a 
name for God. By sheer luck, only Alice is capable of taking God's name in vain. 
Only Alice is capable of saying anything about God. Blasphemy is a sin and 
therefore blameworthy, but it would be patently unjust for God to judge Alice but 
not Bea guilty of blasphemy. Which leads to our trilemma: either God is unjust, 
there is no special sin in misusing a divine name, or some criterion other than 
Ctr-G determines whether a speaker has a divine name. One of the three 
attractive assumptions fails. 
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This puzzle is admittedly simplistic. But there is a more pressing problem in the 
wings. As Jacob in the Genesis story can attest, the God of the Abrahamic faiths 
is a difficult object to baptize.® Presumably few of us have direct opportunities to 
bestow names on Him ostensively. Rarely does God supply new names. And most 
of us do not discern God's unique properties a priori; we depend on accurate 
testimony from prophets and theologians to know his attributes. God is hidden. 
The causal theory of reference makes sense of how we could refer to a hidden 
god, even in deep ignorance. But it also means we are highly dependent on 
ancestors in our linguistic community when it comes to having divine names. We 
have little control or responsibility over whether we have access to a name for 
God. So we have little control or responsibility over whether we are even able to 
make assertions about God. How then does the special moral and theological 
status of divine names mesh with the highly contingent and inscrutable ways 
they are transmitted? 


III. Sticks and Stones 

The puzzle in Section II shouldn't lead us to reject God's justice. It may lead us 
to wonder how the sin of blasphemy should be understood within the Abrahamic 
faith traditions. And even setting aside the semantic puzzle, it is not entirely 
clear why blasphemy is a special kind of sin, even less so why it is sometimes 
considered a very grave one meriting a special commandment. At first blush, 
blasphemy is forbidden because instances of blasphemy register disrespect for 
God, and disrespect for God is sinful. Here let us take a broad understanding of 
sin—sins are morally wrong acts or omissions that separate an agent from God. 
On one traditional conception, a sin does no direct harm to God, because it is 
impossible to directly harm an all-powerful being. Sin rather harms the agent 
because it isolates her from some aspect of God's goodness or love. Disrespect 
certainly engenders distance from God, just as my insulting you would put a 
strain on our friendship. On the proposed theory, blasphemy is wrong in exactly 
the same way: making false assertions about God strains one's friendship with 
Him. 


(p.165) But there are some vexing questions for the analogy. First, if 
blasphemy is sinful only insofar as at demonstrates disrespect, why is making 
the blasphemous assertion the sin rather than simply having the attitude of 
disrespect? After all, the disrespect does not seem to be greater or less merely 
for expressing it. My insulting you hurts our friendship presumably because it 
shows something about my mental states which you did not know before, namely 
that I disrespect you. If I never directly insult you but you learn this from some 
other means—perhaps by interpreting my facial expressions—this would put an 
equally serious strain on our friendship. But God knows my feelings and 
intentions at all times; He learns nothing new by my expressing my disrespect. 
Likewise, while it is wrong for me to cause others to have false beliefs, I can do 
this in many non-linguistic ways. So it cannot be that blasphemy is especially 
wrong just because it causes others to have false beliefs. The prohibition from 
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blasphemy seems superfluous. Language is a morally neutral tool for conveying 
beliefs, one of many tools at our disposal. God should hold us directly 
responsible for our beliefs and any beliefs we cause for others no matter how we 
do it. The fact that we implicate His name doesn't particularly seem to matter. 
Call this the sticks and stones problem, after the old schoolyard chant “Sticks 
and stones can break my bones, but words will never hurt me.” 


The sticks and stones problem might lead us to reject the Blasphemy principle 
and instead adopt a more general belief/desire account of the sin: 


The Belief/Desire Account of Blasphemy: There is nothing morally special 
about using divine names per se. Any moral wrongdoing in the “sin” of 
blasphemy concerns either the underlying beliefs and desires of the 
blasphemer or the beliefs and desires he causes in others. A blasphemy is 
wrong only insofar as it stems from or causes morally objectionable 
attitudes toward God. 


But the account seems to face counterexamples. For example: 


THE WELL-MEANING PROFESSOR: A philosopher-theologian grows 
increasingly despondent over the problem of evil and decides the best way 
to answer it is to deny God's omnipotence. When she adopts her new 
theory, she has renewed faith and trust in God. She shares her theory with 
undergraduates, asserting in lecture: “God is not omnipotent, and that is 
why there are so many pointless evils in the world.” Many of her 
undergraduates were originally convinced of atheism by the problem of 
evil. But because they trust the professor, they come to believe instead that 
God exists, is perfectly benevolent but simply lacks certain substantial 
powers. As a result of her false teaching, they remain steadfast theists. 


Adopting the single false belief improves the professor's relationship with God. 
Her false assertion seems to improve the relationships that her students enjoy 
with God. So her false teaching shouldn't count as blasphemous by the belief/ 
desire account. Still I suspect many orthodox Jews, Christians and Muslims will 
count her assertion as a kind of blasphemy for which she can be held 
blameworthy. There is something wrong in her promulgating the false teaching 
even if it seems to help everyone's attitudes toward God all things considered. 
And it isn't merely that she has neglected her professional obligation to 
inculcate true beliefs in her students. After all, because of her actions, they (p. 
166) might come to develop many more true beliefs about God than they 
otherwise would have. Perhaps because of her assertion, they will continue 
enrolling in philosophical theology courses. There's a lingering feeling that 
despite all of this, her teaching is objectionably blasphemous. 
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Moreover, even if we move to a purely belief/desire account of blasphemy, an 
adequate response to the sticks and stones problem must still explain the 
apparent moral importance of divine names in the different Abrahamic 
traditions. Why are there central teachings prohibiting misuse of divine names 
rather than teachings just addressing underlying attitudes? Consider some 
options. We might account for the importance of assertion by simply conflating it 
with belief. Surely there is some intimate connection between beliefs, desire, 
and assertion. Perhaps I cannot be truly said to have a belief if I do not take 
some action with regard to it. For example, maybe I don't truly believe that a 
tiger is chasing me unless I get up and run out the door or yell out “Look, a 
tiger!” On this view, believing just is acting in some way. So I cannot have a 
morally evaluable attitude toward God if I do not act on it in some way. This 
would be a crudely behaviorist theory of blasphemy. It mistakenly assumes that 
merely thinking something falls short of being a morally evaluable action. But 
there may be a more refined version in the offing. Maybe asserting my 
disrespectful attitudes toward God affirms and strengthens those attitudes, 
raising them to moral salience. For example, I may merely entertain negative 
thoughts about God from time to time, but after I choose to tell you about them, 
the opinions become settled in my mind and harder to withdraw. On this theory, 
taking action sometimes turns whims into robust beliefs. Think of a politician 
who is interviewed for the first time about his opinion on some obscure Alaskan 
fishing legislation. He asserts to the interviewer, as confidently as he can muster, 
“Alaskan fishermen need greater legal protection.” He may have only weakly 
entertained opinions on the question before, but now he feels an impulse to 
maintain a stand on the issue. He keeps asserting it on the campaign trail and 
eventually wholeheartedly believes it. Maybe blasphemy works in a similar way. 
The more we assert falsehoods about God, the more disposed we are to believe 
them. These more robust beliefs are a greater strain on a relationship with God, 
and hence a greater sin. So the Second Commandment prohibits acts of 
assertion that tend to strengthen bad beliefs. 


The more sophisticated response is still wanting. First, it seems to get the order 
of explanation backward. Often acting on a belief does not result in stronger 
conviction. Most of us believe in the phenomenon of “putting a foot in one's 
mouth.” This happens when a speaker blurts out a false or otherwise improper 
assertion without thinking it through. Soon after, the speaker realizes the 
impropriety and experiences regret. (Confession: this happens to me with 
alarming frequency.) Often upon asserting a view we realize how badly formed 
or unsupported it is. But on the proposed view of speech acts, this phenomenon 
is deemed highly unlikely. It is difficult to regret a statement if, by stating it, you 
tend to increase your belief in its content. Second, and more to the issue, the 
relevant strengthening seems too rare and too weak to warrant the explicit 
prohibition of blasphemy in the Ten Commandments. After all, there are many 
other ways someone can modulate her conviction, and none of these are 
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prohibited in the commandments. We tend to be more firmly convinced of 
falsehoods when drunk, but injunctions against (p.167) drinking seem 
relatively minor in the spectrum of morally prohibited activities; they don't rise 
to the level of commandments. Whatever theory of blasphemy we ultimately 
settle on shouldn't result in the Second Commandment seeming overly narrow, 
weak or contingent. 


The proponent of the belief/desire account might take a still different approach. 
Assume doxastic involuntarism: agents have no direct control over their beliefs. 
Maybe God does not hold me directly morally responsible for my beliefs about 
Him, because responsibility entails voluntary control. But in choosing to act ona 
belief in some way— say, by asserting it—I do exercise a form of control. I 
endorse it. And this endorsing is morally evaluable, whereas my merely holding 
the belief is not. The blameworthiness of a blasphemous assertion is still 
intimately tied to the attitude it conveys, but an agent is only blameworthy for 
endorsing the attitude. This explanation seems more appropriate than any we've 
considered so far, though it is unclear whether there are sound theological 
reasons to assume we cannot be held directly responsible for our beliefs. 
Elsewhere in the Ten Commandments, God does seem to assume that we have 
voluntary control over much of our mental lives. In the Ninth and Tenth 
Commandments God prohibits coveting, a feeling of intense desire towards 
objects or people. Mere disbelief in many forms is treated as morally offensive in 
the scriptures of each of the three Abrahamic faiths, an offense that can 
sometimes merit severe punishments like exile and damnation.? 


I find purely belief/desire accounts of blasphemy are ultimately unsatisfying 
because they fail to explain the central moral role that divine names play in 
these different faiths. In the next section, I will offer an alternative theory of why 
blasphemy is a distinct kind of sin. The alternative supplements the belief/desire 
account and requires an amendment to the causal theory of reference. But it is 
an amendment that is independently justified, offers a novel solution to these 
problems, and shows how agents play an important role in maintaining divine 
names. I propose that blasphemy is a special category of sin because it 
contributes to divine name reference drift. 


IV. How to Destroy Names (Ordinary and Divine) 

My launching point is a well-known criticism of Kripke's account of reference. In 
“The Causal Theory of Names” (and later in The Varieties of Reference) Gareth 
Evans offers an alternative to Kripke's theory.!° On the Evans theory, names are 
transmitted causally and depend causally on their referents, but descriptions 
nonetheless play a role in fixing reference at every stage of a name's use, not 
just at the baptismal stage. Here is how it works. Every speaker is a member of a 
linguistic community. Names are introduced to and transmitted through a 
community in just the ways Kripke proposes. But subsequent users of the name 
do not inherit just the name word, they inherit a body of communal information 
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surrounding use of the name. There is a set of predicates commonly associated 
with the name word. Call this the name's dossier. A dossier starts to be compiled 
as soon as an object is baptized with a name word. A body of common knowledge 
(p.168) connects the dossier to the name word. For example, “Obama” has a 
rich dossier in our linguistic community, including predications like was elected 
President in 2008, is married to Michelle, and lives in the White House. The 
entries in the dossier were caused by Obama. When I use “Obama,” I defer to 
information that connects “Obama” to this dossier. Some of the entries in a 
dossier may be more dominant in the community than others. The more 
dominant the description, the more often it is relied upon by speakers to re- 
identify the referent. In the “Obama” dossier, is President is far more dominant 
than attended Columbia University. A dossier is passed on from generation to 
generation by causal processes, but it can be changed piecemeal over time as 
entries are added, dropped and become more or less dominant. Some of the 
entries in a dossier might even be false of the referent, and this is fine so long as 
they are still caused by the referent in a way that is apt to produce knowledge.!! 
Suppose Obama's marriage is an elaborate hoax. “Obama” may still refer to 
Obama so long as he is somehow the appropriate causal source of the 
misleading entry is married to Michelle. 


Call this causal-dossier theory the hybrid theory. The hybrid theory avoids 
GODELSCHMIDT objections because it requires an appropriate causal chain of 
use. In the case, Evans is committed to holding that “Godel” either doesn't refer 
at all for speakers in the community or it refers to the proof thief. It cannot refer 
to Schmidt, because there is no dossier causally linking use of “Schmidt” with 
that individual. So the hybrid theory preserves the main benefit of the causal 
theory of reference: meanings aren't determined simply by speakers’ intentions 
—there must be a causal link between a name word, a dossier, and the intended 
referent. 


The major upshot of the hybrid theory over the standard causal theory is its 
ability to explain the phenomenon of reference drift. Reference drift occurs 
when new objects cause entries to a name's dossier. To motivate his theory, 
Evans gives thought experiments of names changing denotation. For example: 


DRIFTING “TURNIP”: A youth A leaves a small village in the Scottish 
highlands to seek his fortune having acquired the nickname “Turnip” ... 
Fifty years or so later a man B comes to the village and lives as hermit over 
the hill. The three or four villagers surviving from the time of the youth's 
departure falsely believe that this is the long-lost villager returned. 
Consequently they use the name “Turnip” among themselves and it gets 
into wider circulation among the younger villagers ... they may die off 
(without discovering their mistake), leaving a homogenous community 
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using the name to refer to the man over the hill. I should say the way is 
12 


clear to it (“Turnip”) becoming his name. 
In the story, we can identify three distinct phases in the life of the name word 
“Turnip.” In the baptismal phase, the name was coined for Turnip and a dossier 
was started with entries like is redheaded and has great ambition. These 
contributions to the dossier are caused by the youth. In the second phase, when 
the name first comes back into wide use, the dominant descriptions remain in 
the dossier, but new, false descriptions like (p.169) is a recluse also enter. The 
hermit is the causal source of these new entries. In this second phase, “Turnip” 
still refers to A, but the dossier surrounding its use is becoming polluted. In the 
third phase, after the old villagers have died off, the new entries become 
dominant, and the reference of “Turnip” drifts to B, because B is the cause of the 
most dominant entries in the dossier. The moral: change the dossier enough, and 
you can change the name. 


It is clear that a good theory of reference should permit and explain some kinds 
of reference drift. And the hybrid theory turns out to be particularly useful for 
explaining the moral restrictions on divine name use. Consider another 
illustrative story: 


DRIFTING “GOD”: In the Garden of Eden, Adam and Eve know many of 
God's attributes and refer to Him by the name “God.” The Fall happens and 
God hides. People keep using the name “God” to talk about God as Adam 
and Eve had. For some time “God” successfully refers to God. But over 
time, incautious and malicious speakers add more and more entries to the 
dossier. Community members start to assert and believe for example, “God 
gave us all these sheep because we are beautiful” or “God permits us to 
worship graven images.” For some time, if the errors in predication were 
pointed out, the speakers would realize that they were speaking falsely of 
God. But the errors are never revealed. Instead, these bad entries build up, 
and eventually become dominant in the community. I should say the way is 
clear to “God” failing to refer to anything. 


Again we have three phases. In the baptismal phase, Adam and Eve baptize God 
as “God” and the dossier is dominated by good entries like is Adam's creator and 
is allgood. In the second phase, bad entries begin to pollute the dossier but are 
still not dominant. These bad entries might be caused by a miscellany of 
different sources— hallucinations, solar wind, or confused encounters with 
burning bushes. All that matters is they are not caused by God. In this phase, 
“God” still refers to God, but reference is starting to drift. As the bad entries 
become dominant in the dossier, we enter the third phase, where the name 
“God” does not refer to God. Perhaps some new object is the dominant source. 
More likely, nothing in particular is the single causal origin of the most dominant 
predicates in the dossier. Either way, nobody in the third phase ever says 
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anything true or false of God when they try to use the word “God.” The word is 
no longer a name for anyone relying on the dossier.!? The moral: pollute the 
dossier enough, and you ruin the name. 


Nothing in Evans’ theory prohibits names from drifting into complete reference 
failure, though admittedly, in most of his examples names come to rest on a new 
referent. But, if you are uncomfortable with the possibility of unmoored 
reference drift, then just suppose the reference is moving from an actual object 
to a fictional entity that causes (p.170) (in some expansive sense) the new 
entries in the dossier.!4 There seem to be many fictional candidate referents for 
God's name, because there are many stories about fictional gods. I worry that 
there might be too many fictional candidates. If we assume, as seems plausible, 
that every possible individual is a fictional reference candidate, then reference 
might drift any time a dossier becomes polluted. We lose another upshot of 
Evans' theory—his somewhat tolerant persistence conditions for reference. This 
is why I favor allowing unmoored reference drift. But the argument will work 
equally well with a drift-to-fiction theory. 


I propose we replace (Ctr-G) with: 
Hyb-G: The hybrid theory is true of divine names. 


With a mechanism for reference drift in hand, we can now begin to answer our 
puzzles and rationalize some traditional teachings on divine names. Two features 
make divine names particularly vulnerable to reference drift. First, they name a 
hidden object: their referent is difficult to re-baptize and difficult to secure new 
information about. Second, they have long-lived dossiers that communities must 
maintain. Why is blasphemy a sin? A blasphemy predicates something false of 
God. As such, blasphemy can only occur in the second phase above, when a 
name for God exists. If blasphemy becomes widespread in a community and 
sufficiently pollutes the dossier, then it promotes reference drift. If it enters the 
third phase, the name “God” is quite literally destroyed. It will fail to refer to 
God. It may fail to even be a name. Instances of blasphemy are thus specific 
attacks on divine names. Sustained attacks can destroy the name's referential 
power and deprive subsequent generations of speakers of the ability to address 
or discuss God. So the blasphemous assertion is not morally special merely 
because it belies the speaker's disrespect for God or inculcates disrespect in 
others. God holds us responsible for this directly. Instead, the special sin in 
blasphemy stems from the violence it does directly to God's name and the ways 
in which this violence harms future recipients of the name word. A blasphemy is 
sinful (at least in part) because of its direct consequences—it promotes the 
destruction of a great good for a community, a divine name. And this residual sin 
explains why blasphemy is wrong even in cases like WELL-MEANING 
PROFESSOR. 
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Here are just two specific ways reference drift for “God” could have deleterious 
consequences. First, if we have knowledge of God, it most often issues from 
testimony. If the dossier becomes too polluted, testimony about God becomes 
impossible. So future generations will not be able to acquire beliefs about God 
through testimony. Having certain beliefs about God is a precondition for a good 
afterlife in many of the faiths we've considered. Rampant blasphemy could thus 
deprive future generations of a good afterlife. Second, petitionary prayer is 
linked to divine names. The Abrahamic God promises (p.171) to acknowledge 
believers when they address utterances to Him using His name.!° If blasphemy 
overtakes a community, such petitionary prayer becomes impossible. So not only 
does rampant blasphemy rob future generations of a primary means of 
knowledge about God, it robs them of the primary conduit for requesting God's 
aid. These are two very good reasons for a prohibition from blasphemy to be 
included among the commandments in these different faiths. 


Recall Alice and Bea, the two women from our initial puzzle. They have similar 
aims and characters and perform acts with similar consequences, but only one 
commits a sin on the simple causal theory. The puzzle arises because on the 
simple causal theory, it is a matter of sheer luck whether a speaker inherits a 
functioning name when she is far removed from the baptism. On the hybrid 
theory, each is equally sinless. Bea never acquired the ability to refer to God. 
Alice's community seems to be in the third phase of reference drift, where God's 
name has been effectively destroyed. As a result, neither is able to talk about 
God in any context. A fortiori, neither is capable of blaspheming God. This seems 
the right result. But let's not let Alice off on a technicality. Suppose that Alice 
still has a functioning divine name. In this case, we can draw an important moral 
distinction between the consequences of Alice's and Bea's assertions. Alice not 
only causes a neighbor to have a false belief, she also damages a divine name. 
Bea merely causes her neighbor to have a false belief. Alice's assertion has more 
significant consequences than Bea's assertion. So there is no longer a direct 
tension between Justice and Blasphemy. 


The proposed theory also helps us to differentiate blasphemous speech acts. The 
gravity of a given blasphemy depends, in part, on how the false predication is 
incorporated into the dossier and how dominant the predication becomes. 
Suppose a blasphemer A asserts, “God never communicated with Enoch” and a 
blasphemer B asserts “God is not good.” If both of their assertions alter the 
dossier, B does worse damage to the divine name than A, given that is morally 
perfect is far more dominant than communicated with Enoch in the dossier 
associated with “God.” Blasphemer B hastens reference drift in a way that 
blasphemer A does not. The hybrid theory not only explains why blasphemy is a 
sin, it also offers a natural grade of moral distinctions between blasphemous 
speech acts. 
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If we adopt a theory for names that permits reference drift and assume that 
“God” is a name with the same semantic behavior as any other, then believers 
have a special responsibility with respect to divine names. This is just what we 
expect, taking the Second Commandment at face value. On the one hand, to 
preserve a divine name, the set of common knowledge associated with it must be 
passed through generations of our linguistic community. Believers are obliged to 
talk about God if they hope to preserve a linguistic practice associated with a 
divine name. Indeed, the most common way for a name to die is for it to fall out 
of use in the community. On the other hand, believers must be careful what they 
predicate of God. And they must struggle to identify and (p.172) correct bad 
entries, especially if they are at risk of becoming dominant in a dossier. Like any 
of the commandments, fully obeying the injunction to preserve divine names is 
immensely demanding.!® 
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Notes: 


(1) I disregard any theory which contends that particular actions are sins only 
because God deems them so. 


(7) This wording is from the NRSV, and I think it offers one of the most 
philosophically interesting formulations of the prohibition from blasphemy. The 
King James version states the commandment as a prohibition on using a name in 
a way that shows disrespect: “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh His name in vain.” For 
Catholics and Lutherans, this is the Second Commandment. For Jews and other 
branches of Christianity, this is the Third Commandment. The numbering is 
irrelevant to my arguments. In Islam, the interpretation and status of the 
commandment is a bit more tenuous, but there are still clear prohibitions from 
blasphemy. Qur'an 4.140 forbids associating with anyone who makes false 
assertions about Allah. Qur'an 2.224 prohibits misuse of divine names in oaths. 
What matters for our purposes is that each of the Abrahamic religions holds that 
there is an important moral aspect to what we say about God. 


(3) This presentation is mine. See Kripke (1980, pp. 83-84) for the original. 


(*) Alston is one of the first to propose a primarily causal approach to God's 
names. See Alston (1989). More recently, Sobel makes the assumption in defense 
of the substantivity of theistic/atheistic debates. See Sobel (2004). The 
assumption is most theologically difficult for Islam. At least in classical Islam, 
there is a strong tradition of identifying divine names with divine essences. For 
some of the history of divine names and attributes in classical Islam, see E]-Bizri 
(2008). 


(°) Johnston contests this point for traditional Abrahamic faiths and their 
conception of names for God; see Johnston (2009). 


(©) For example, Senor argues for such a solution to the divine attributes puzzles 
in Senor (1991) and Senor (2008). Gellman (1995) contends that a theory like 
this is in the background of many “perfect being” theologies, going back as far 
as Anselm. 


(’) At least, they have morally similar aims if we do not draw highly externalist 
moral distinctions between mental states. 


(8) See Genesis 32:22-30. 


(9) For more on sin and involuntary states, see Adams (1985). 
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(19) See Evans (2002) for the initial statement. The theory is further developed in 
Evans (1982, pp. 373-405), though Evans never finished this portion of the book. 


(11) For more on the conditions for causal processes, see Evans (1973, p. 15). 
(12) Evans (2002, p. 23). 


(13) Though it may still be a name for any speakers who are using it 
deferentially. In both “The Causal Theory of Reference” and The Varieties of 
Reference, Evans thinks sometimes speakers lack access to any part of the 
dossier for a name, but instead just intend to use the name exactly as some 
previous speaker with access to the dossier used it. So a speaker may insist that 
“God” in her mouth means exactly what St. Paul meant, not knowing anything of 
the dossier St. Paul associated with the name word. I assume that purely 
deferential uses of names are rare. 


(14) In his note on Evans, Kripke admits that reference shift to fictions also poses 
an explanatory puzzle for the simple causal theory. Adverting to 
counterexamples from Evans and Lewis, he writes, “real reference can shift to 
another real reference, fictional reference can shift to real, and real to fictional 
... The matter deserves extended discussion.” Kripke (1980, p. 163). 


(15) Hence for Christians, John 14:13: “Whatever you ask in My name that I will 
do. 


(16) Thanks to Tim Campbell, Scott Davison, Carlos Fasola, Jeremy Gwiazda, Jon 
Jacobs, Ricardo Mena, Ted Poston, Blake Roeber, Donald Smith, Dean 
Zimmerman, and audiences at Princeton Seminary, the 2010 UT-Austin/Baylor 
Philosophy of Religion Conference, the 2010 ACPA Conference on Philosophy 
and Language, and Rutgers University for helpful comments on drafts of this 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter argues that omniscience is impossible and therefore that there is 
no God. The argument turns on the notion of grounding. The chapter begins by 
illustrating and clarifying that notion. It then lays out five claims, one of which is 
the claim that there is an omniscient being, and the other four of which are 
claims about grounding. It shows that these five claims are jointly inconsistent. 
It then argues for the truth of each of them, except the claim that there is an 
omniscient being. From these arguments it follows that there are no omniscient 
beings and thus that there is no God. 


Keywords: existence of God, grounding, omniscient being, arguments 


I'm going to argue that omniscience is impossible and therefore that there is no 
God.! The argument turns on the notion of grounding. After illustrating and 
clarifying that notion, I’ll start the argument in earnest. The first step will be to 
lay out five claims, one of which is the claim that there is an omniscient being, 
and the other four of which are claims about grounding. I’ll prove that these five 
claims are jointly inconsistent. Then I’ll argue for the truth of each of them 
except the claim that there is an omniscient being. From these arguments it 
follows that there are no omniscient beings and thus that there is no God. 


I. Stage Setting 
The best way to get a grip on the notion of grounding—or more exactly, for our 
purposes, the notion of partial grounding—is by considering examples. (By 
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“partial grounding” I mean “at-least-partial grounding”, just as mereologists 
mean “at-least-part of” by “part of’; more on this momentarily.) 


The first example hearkens back to Plato's Euthyphro. Suppose that a theorist 
claims that as a matter of metaphysical necessity, a given act is morally right if 
and only if it is approved of by God. At first blush at least, it is plausible that this 
theorist owes us an answer to the following question: when acts are right, are 
they right because God approves of them, or does he approve of them because 
they are right? We all understand this question right away, right when we first 
hear it. In understanding it, we grasp the concept of grounding. The question of 
whether the act is right because God approves of it, or vice versa, is a question 
about grounding. Is the fact that an act is right partly grounded by the fact that 
God approves of it? Or is it the other way around, with the fact that God 
approves of the act being partly grounded by the fact that the act is right? 


A second example concerns compound states and their constituents, in 
particular the compound state true belief and its constituent state belief. Itis a 
fact that I truly believe that I have hands. It is also a fact that I believe that I 
have hands. The former fact is partly grounded by the latter fact, but not vice 
versa. The fact that I truly believe that I have hands is partly grounded by, 
obtains partly in virtue of, the fact that I believe that I have hands. But the fact 
that I believe that I have hands is not partly grounded by, does not obtain partly 
in virtue of, the fact that I truly believe that I have hands. The fact that I truly 
believe is partly grounded by the fact that I believe, but not vice versa. 


(p.174) A third example concerns facts that correspond to uniquely satisfied 
existential generalizations—facts of the form 4(x)g, where @ is a formula 
satisfied by exactly one object. For example, consider the fact that there is some 
number x such that x is an even prime: that is to say, the fact that some number 
or other is an even prime. Also consider the fact that 2 is an even prime. The 
former fact is partly grounded by the latter fact; the fact that some number or 
other is an even prime is partly grounded by the fact that 2 is an even prime. But 
not vice versa. The fact that 2 is an even prime is not partly grounded by, does 
not obtain partly in virtue of, the fact that some number or other is an even 
prime. 


(With these examples on board, we can fill in the details of the remark that by 
“partial grounding” I mean “at-least-partial grounding”. I use “x partly grounds 
y” to mean “x is among the grounds of y”. It might happen that, in addition to 
being among the grounds of y, x exhausts those grounds. Thus we can usefully 
contrast partial grounding with proper partial grounding, where “x properly 
partly grounds y” means “x is among the grounds of y and there is some z 
distinct from x which is also among the grounds of y”.) 
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The foregoing examples give us a fix on the is partly grounded by relation. By 
seeing that relation at work in these examples, we begin to recognize its nature. 
Of course, there is plenty of room for debate about the characteristics of the is 
partly grounded by relation: about its formal properties, about what its relata 
are, about which particular relata it relates to which others, and about the 
import of all of this to any number of philosophical issues. I intend to be fairly 
noncommittal about these debates. I will make some claims about the formal 
properties of the is partly grounded by relation, but these claims are fairly 
uncontroversial. I will also assume (as I already have in the foregoing examples) 
that facts are among the relata of the is partly grounded by relation. 


As I intend to use the notion of facts, to be a fact is to be something that is the 
case. This way of thinking about facts is very open-ended as to their nature. It is 
compatible with, but does not entail, the view that facts are truthmakers, the 
things that make true propositions true. It is also compatible with, but does not 
entail, the view that facts are true Russellian propositions, as well as the view 
that they are true Fregean propositions. I’m agnostic about whether facts are 
truthmakers, or true propositions of one sort or another, or something else 
compatible with their being whatever is the case. None of my arguments bring 
commitments about those issues, as far as I can tell. 


Now, this view about facts—namely that they are whatever is the case—is not 
intended to be an illuminating analysis of them. It runs quite short of such an 
analysis. But I do not think this is a problem. We all use the notion of facts as I 
am invoking it when we utter phrases starting with “it is the case that” or “it is 
not the case that”. And in uttering those phrases, we do not normally seem to be 
particularly confused. So I think the notion of facts is tolerably clear, as least as 
I’ll be using it. Moreover, it seems plausible and natural to assume that facts are 
among the relata of the is partly grounded by relation. Witness, for instance, how 
plausible and natural it is to couch the three examples above in terms of facts. 


In sum, I think there are good reasons to grant the assumption that facts are 
among the relata of the is partly grounded by relation. But those who disagree 
need not consign (p.175) the current paper to the flames, at least not for that 
reason. For even though I will proceed under the assumption that facts are 
among the relata of the is partly grounded by relation, that assumption is 
inessential to the arguments I will make. Those arguments can be restated on 
several other views about the relata of the is partly grounded by relation. For 
instance, they can be restated on views that take certain property instantiations, 
in particular instantiations of the property truth by propositions, to be the only 
relata of the is partly grounded by relation (and that do not identify such 
property instantiations with facts). The relevant restatements translate “the fact 
that p is partly grounded by the fact that q” as “the truth of the proposition that 
p is partly grounded by the truth of the proposition that q”. Similarly, they 
translate “for every fact F” as “for every true proposition P”. If you are 
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uncomfortable with my fact-talk, then you might consider translating my 
arguments and claims into truth-talk throughout via this translation scheme (see 
Appendix 1 for some examples). But as for myself, I think those arguments and 
claims find their most natural and plausible formulation in fact-talk, and I will 
use fact-talk throughout the paper.” 


I need to add one more bit of stage setting. In particular, I need to add some 
further theoretical context by making some remarks about the role of the is 
partly grounded by relation in recent and historical philosophical theorizing. 


In recent work the notion of grounding has begun to replace the notion of 
supervenience in certain bodies of thought focusing on dependence. For 
instance, consider the relationship between the mental and the physical. It is 
widely thought that mental facts depend on physical facts. For several decades 
philosophers developed this thought via the notion of supervenience. The 
dependence of the mental on the physical, it was thought, amounted to the 
supervenience of mental facts on physical facts. However, it is now widely 
believed that the notion of supervenience is inadequate for capturing the 
relevant kind of dependence. One way to see why is to observe that, on the 
notion of dependence often thought to hold between the mental and the 
physical, dependence is irreflexive and asymmetric. No fact can depend on itself, 
and no two facts can each depend on the other. Supervenience, however, has 
neither of those formal properties: it is neither irreflexive (witness e.g. that 
there can be no difference in mental facts without some difference in mental 
facts), nor asymmetric (witness e.g. that the facts about the surface area and the 
volume of a sphere each supervene on the other). 


Supervenience is therefore not the sort of dependence that is widely taken to 
hold between the mental and the physical, or at least not the most interesting 
such sort of dependence. The most interesting sort of dependence widely taken 
to hold between the mental and the physical is, instead of supervenience, 
grounding. Mental facts are partly grounded by physical facts; they obtainpartly 
in virtue of physical facts. And analogous points hold for other putative instances 
of philosophically interesting dependence, e.g. the dependence of the normative 
on the natural. When philosophers claim that dependencies in this ballpark hold, 
they are (typically) really after a claim about grounding— (p.176) and not, or at 
least not just, a claim about supervenience.° These sorts of points have been 
recognized for quite some time now, and increasing attention has been (and 
continues to be) paid to the notion of grounding in attempts to capture various 
dependencies formerly thought capturable via the notion of supervenience.* This 
increasing attention constitutes one main use of the notion of grounding in 
contemporary philosophy. 
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Another such use of that notion appears in metaphilosophy, in particular 
metametaphysics. In recent years there has been renewed interest in what 
metaphysics is about. According to the view that most of us were philosophically 
raised on, metaphysics is about what there is. Are there material objects and 
nothing else? Or are there also such entities as space, time, numbers, 
properties, and so on? These Quinean questions are snappy and familiar, but a 
growing consensus has it that they are not the questions metaphysicians really 
want to ask. Answering them is too easy: “2 is a number, therefore there are 
numbers!” 


Such answers are not what we are looking for when we do metaphysics. We are 
looking for something deeper. As Cian Dorr puts it, 


What we debate in the ontology room is the question of what there is 
strictly speaking—what there really, ultimately is—what there is in the most 
fundamental sense.° 

There are numerous attempts to clarify this idea of what there really, ultimately 
is. Some of those attempts contrast ordinary quantifiers with “thick” quantifiers, 
and claim that metaphysics is concerned with delineating the range of the latter 
as opposed to the former. But other attempts—the more interesting ones for our 
current purposes— theorize about what there really, ultimately is in terms of 
grounding. According to one proposal in this ballpark, there are fundamental 
entities and derivative entities. The fundamental entities are not grounded by 
anything, whereas the derivative entities are. Metaphysics is thus conceived as, 
not the theory of what there is, but the theory of what is fundamental—and of 
what is derivative, and of what grounds what among the fundamental and the 
derivative. Within this conception of metaphysics, the search for what there 
really, ultimately is can be viewed as the attempt to identify what is fundamental. 
This proposal is a metaphilosophical view that uses the notion of grounding to 
explain what metaphysics is about.® 


These two examples—these discussions of the theoretical role of supervenience 
and the nature of metaphysics—bear witness to a more general point. Recent 
philosophy has seen a surge of attention to grounding. Actually, it would be more 
accurate to call it a resurgence of attention. The notion of grounding is there in 
Plato, who thinks universals ground particulars. And it is there even more 
clearly in Aristotle, whose central notion (p.177) of substance roughly amounts 
to a notion of that which isn't grounded by anything else. In fact, we see the 
notion of grounding throughout the history of philosophy. In addition to the 
ancient and the contemporary work we’ve discussed so far, we can for instance 
see it in the debate between Newton and Leibniz about space: Leibniz thought 
that facts about space were partly grounded by facts about objects and their 
relations; Newton denied as much. 
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Further examples beyond these are legion. The notion of grounding is deeply 
embedded in both historical and contemporary philosophy. Hopefully I have 
adequately clarified that notion by describing some of the discussions that turn 
on it, and by describing several examples of it at work.’ I’ll now apply the notion 
of grounding to the philosophy of religion, using it to argue that there cannot be 
an omniscient being and therefore that there is no God. 


II. The Grounding Argument 

First a rough sketch of the argument, designed solely to give the reader some 
idea of where I’m about to go. Suppose for reductio that someone is omniscient. 
Then his being omniscient is partly grounded by his knowing that he is 
omniscient (which is one of the knowings that helps make him all-knowing). And 
his knowing that he is omniscient is partly grounded by his being omniscient (for 
knowledge is partly grounded by the truth of what is known). Since partial 
grounding is transitive, it follows that his being omniscient is partly grounded by 
his being omniscient. But this result is absurd, for nothing can partly ground 
itself. Hence our reductio assumption is false. That is to say, it is false that 
someone is omniscient. But if God exists, then he is omniscient. Therefore, God 
does not exist. 


That's the rough version of the argument. It is obviously far too brief and 
sketchy to be persuasive on its own. But persuasion is not its intended role. It is 
just intended to provide a useful preliminary glimpse of what is about to come. 


Now for the real thing: the actual argument as opposed to a rough sketch of it. 
Let me start by clarifying some terminology. I’ll be talking about “instances” of 
various “general facts.” The latter I take to be facts whose adequate 
representation calls for the use of quantifiers and variables, for example the fact 
that some person exists (in symbols: 4x(x is a person)). The “instances” of these 
general facts are simply the particular facts we express when we remove the 
quantifiers and replace all the variables with constants (and we do so 
successfully, so that the resulting representation really does represent a fact). 


For example, the instances of the fact that some person exists include the fact 
that Iam a person and the fact that Bill Clinton is a person. And they also 
include every other fact we get by removing the quantifier “4x” from “4x(x is a 
person)”, and replacing the variable “x” with a constant such that the resulting 
representation successfully represents a fact. (If, for instance, we replaced “x” 
with the constant “California”, the resulting representation “California is a 
person” would not successfully represent a fact; (p.178) and so “California is a 
person” does not represent an instance of the fact that there is a person.) The 
instances of the fact that there is a person, then, consist in the facts that lama 
person, and that you are a person, and so on, for every particular person. 
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Now, I’ll mostly be dealing with facts of the form JV, as opposed to the simpler 
form J. For instance, suppose it is a fact that someone is loved by everyone. This 
fact has the form 3V; its adequate representation calls for a sentence like “4xVy(y 
loves x)”, where the quantifiers range over people. Such facts (which we'll call 
“AV facts”) have instances no less than do simpler facts of the form 4 (which we’ll 
call “J facts”). 


The instances of AV facts, just like the instances of 4 facts, consist in the facts 
represented when we remove the quantifiers and replace all the variables with 
constants in such a way that the resulting representation successfully represents 
a fact. For example, if we assume that someone is loved by everyone, and that 
Igor is loved by everyone, and that Sam and Pat are among the people who exist, 
then the instances of the fact that someone is loved by everyone include the 
facts that Sam loves Igor and that Pat loves Igor. More generally, the instances 
of any fact F are simply the facts we represent when, starting with a sentence 
adequately representing F, we remove the quantifiers and replace the variables 
with constants in such a way that the resulting sentence successfully represents 
a fact.8 


Using “instance” in this way, and letting “[p]” abbreviate “the fact that p” and 
“a” abbreviate “is partly grounded by”, we can lay out the following five claims: 


OMNISCIENCE: There is some fact O such that O = [there is some being x 
such that for every fact f, x knows f]. 


This is just the claim that it is a fact that someone knows every fact. We’ll 
introduce “G” as a name for one of the individuals who does know every fact, 
according to OMNISCIENCE. 


TRANSITIVITY: For all facts X, Y, and Z: if X 4 Y and Y 4 Z, then X <4 Z. 


For example, suppose that [I have a body] is partly grounded by [I have arms]. 
Also, suppose that [I have arms] is partly grounded by [I have forearms]. Then 
TRANSITIVITY tells us that [I have a body] is partly grounded by [I have 
forearms]. 


IRREFLEXIVITY: For every fact F, it is not the case that F 4 F. 


For example, consider [you exist]. IRREFLEXIVITY tells us that [you exist] is not 
partly grounded by [you exist]; and similarly for every other fact as well. 


TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE: For every fact F of the form S knows 
that K, F 4 [K]. 


(p.179) For example, consider [I know that I have hands]. TRUTH GROUNDS 
KNOWLEDGE tells us that this fact is partly grounded by [I have hands]. And 
similarly whenever someone knows something: the knowing of any fact is partly 
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grounded by that known fact itself, according to TRUTH GROUNDS 
KNOWLEDGE.9 


JV GROUNDING: Every 4V fact 4 each of its instances. 


For example, suppose that it is a fact that someone is loved by everyone: 4xVy(y 
loves x). Call that fact “L’. Suppose, again, that Igor is loved by everyone, and 
that Sam and Pat are among the people who exist. Then IV GROUNDING tells us 
that L is partly grounded by [Sam loves Igor], and partly grounded by [Pat loves 
Igor]. That is to say, it tells us that L is partly grounded by both of these two 
instances it has—these two as well as any others. 


As it happens, these five claims are jointly inconsistent. Drawing on Fine (2010), 


we can prove their inconsistency as follows:!° 





1. [G knows O] is an instance of (by OMNISCIENCE) 


O 

2.04 [G knows O] (by 1 and IV GROUNDING) 

3. [G knows O] 4 O (by OMNISCIENCE and TRUTH 
GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE) 

4.040 (by 2, 3, and TRANSITIVITY) 

5a Oa @) (by IRREFLEXIVITY) 


Since 4 and 5 contradict one another, we must drop at least one of the five claims that 
jointly entail them. The question is: which one? I’ll now discuss each of them in turn, 
and I’ll argue that each except OMNISCIENCE is worth keeping. 

TRANSITIVITY and IRREFLEXIVITY are the easiest cases: they’re obviously true, 
in the way that it is obviously true that the better than relation is transitive and 
irreflexive. To be sure, philosophers are sometimes driven to deny obvious 
truths. Some have even been driven (by the paradoxes of population ethics) to 
deny the transitivity of the better than relation.!! But this position, flying as it 
does in the face of obviousness, should be a last resort. Similarly with denying 
the transitivity and irreflexivity of the is partly grounded by relation. Those 
principles are obvious enough that denying them should be a last resort. 


(p.180) We might, of course, try to offer more substantive arguments for these 
principles. For example, we might point out that the is partly grounded by 
relation is an explanatory relation—that partly grounding a fact is a way of 
partly explaining it—and that explanatory relations are irreflexive and transitive. 
But such arguments fail to reach the heart of the issue. They are like arguments 
that the better than relation is transitive and irreflexive: almost certainly, the 
view argued for is at least as obviously true as the premises used to argue for it, 
and more importantly, that view itself is likely among our main reasons for 
believing those premises in the first place. In this sort of scenario we might as 
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well just be honest with ourselves and admit that the given view's obviousness is 
the basis on which we ought to hold it. We should believe in TRANSITIVITY and 
IRREFLEXIVITY because they are obviously true. 


What about IV GROUNDING? This principle is less obviously true at first pass 
than TRANSITIVITY and IRREFLEXIVITY. But I think this is largely because it is 
more complicated and thus harder to initially understand. I’ll therefore spill 
some ink elaborating the content of IV GROUNDING, both by describing it at 
work in several different cases, and by raising and responding to objections to it. 
This discussion should bring about a better understanding of the principle and, 
with that understanding in hand, the plausibility of the principle should come to 
be more apparent than it is initially. (This discussion will be longer than the 
discussions of any of the other four claims. This should not, however, be taken to 
imply that JV GROUNDING is more important to the overall argument than the 
other claims. The claims are all equally important; I just give more space to 4V 
GROUNDING because it is the hardest principle to understand, and a slower 
discussion can help ease our way with it.) 


To start to better understand IV GROUNDING, observe that some JV facts have 
multiply satisfied existential quantifiers. For example, suppose that someone is 
loved by everyone, and that many people are loved by everyone. What does 4V 
GROUNDING tell us about this sort of case? 


We can start to see what it tells us by introducing some terminology. Call each 
person who is loved by everyone a “universally loved” person. What 4V 
GROUNDING tells us, then, is that for each universally loved person x, [someone 
is loved by everyone] is partly grounded by each particular fact of the form y 
loves x. A specific case can help illustrate the point. Suppose that there are 
exactly two universally loved persons (call them L1 and L2), and exactly three 
persons in existence (call them L1, L2, and P). Then JV GROUNDING tells us 
that [someone is loved by everyone] is partly grounded by each of the following 
six facts: 


[L1 is loved by L1] 
[L1 is loved by L2] 
[L1 is loved by P] 

[L2 is loved by L1] 
[L2 is loved by L2] 


[L2 is loved by P] 
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And more generally, what JV GROUNDING tells us is this: every AV fact is partly 
grounded by each of its instances, even if those instances differ in the objects 
satisfying (p.181) the 4V fact's existential quantifier. In our case of the two 
people each loved by everyone, the 4V fact is partly grounded by each of the six 
particular facts having it that, of a particular universally loved person, some 
particular person loves him. In other cases, the 4V fact might involve an 
existential quantifier that is uniquely satisfied. For example, suppose it is a fact 
that some even prime is everyone's favorite number. Since there is only one even 
prime, the existential quantifier in this fact is uniquely satisfied. If we suppose 
that Q and R are among the people who exist, then JV GROUNDING tells us that 
[Some even prime is everyone's favorite number] is partly grounded by each of 
the following two facts: 


[2 is Q's favorite number] 
[2 is R's favorite number] 


These various cases are designed to bring out the content of JV GROUNDING, 
and thus to eventually bring out that principle's plausibility. Now let me bring 
out the content of JV GROUNDING in another way: by considering and 
responding to an objection. 


It might be objected that JV GROUNDING is implausible because it yields 
mistaken verdicts about AV facts whose existential quantifiers are multiply 
satisfied. The principle takes those kinds of facts to be partly grounded by each 
of their instances, even though these instances feature differences in the objects 
satisfying the relevant existential quantifier. In our case of the two people each 
loved by everyone, for example, IV GROUNDING tells us that particular facts 
about L1, and particular facts about L2, both partly ground the general fact that 
someone is loved by everyone. It might be claimed that this upshot is mistaken— 
and therefore that JV GROUNDING is mistaken as well. 


However, this objection does not hold water. We can see why it does not hold 
water by considering the simpler phenomenon of 4 facts. Whatever we say about 
J facts having unique instances (and therefore having uniquely satisfied 
existential quantifiers), it seems clear that such facts are partly grounded by 
their unique instances. For example, it seems clear that [some number is an 
even prime] is partly grounded by [2 is an even prime]. However, it is less clear, 
at least initially, what to say about J facts with multiple instances. For example, 
consider [there is some person], thatis to say [3x(x is aperson)]. It is a fact that I 
am a person, and a fact that you are a person, and there are many other such 
facts, each of them an instance of [there is some person]. Do all of these facts 
partly ground [there is some person]? Do some of them partly ground it, while 
others do not? Do none of them partly ground it? 
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Here the answers are not immediately obvious. But there is a plausible case to 
be made for one of them as opposed to the others. In particular, there is a 
plausible case to be made that every J fact having multiple instances is partly 
grounded by each of those instances. So for example, [I am a person] and [you 
are a person] both partly ground [there is some person]—and so does every 
other particular fact of the form x is a person. 


Why is this plausible? Well, either it is true, or one of two other initially tenable 
options is true—those other two options being that J facts having multiple 
instances are partly grounded by some of those instances but not others, and 
that such facts are not partly grounded by any of their instances. On reflection, 
both of these two further (p.182) options are implausible. 


Here's why it is implausible on reflection that 4 facts having multiple instances 
are partly grounded by some of those instances but not others. Such a view 
would require that the instances which do ground their multiply instanced 4 
facts are somehow special, having a property that suits them for the role that is 
lacked by the other instances. However, there does not appear to be any such 
property. 


Here's why it is implausible on reflection that 4 facts having multiple instances 
are not partly grounded by any of their instances. Such a view would render it 
mysterious what does partly ground 4 facts having multiple instances. Moreover, 
it would break the connection, obviously tight no matter what it ultimately 
amounts to, between those facts and their instances. 


The only option left, among our three, is the view that 4 facts having multiple 
instances are partly grounded by each of their instances. And those three 
options exhaust the space of initially tenable views about the relationships 
between grounding, multiply instanced 4 facts, and the instances of those 
facts.!” Thus, there is a plausible case for the view that J facts having multiple 
instances are partly grounded by each of their instances. 


Why am I belaboring this point about what grounds multiply instanced 4 facts? 
Because it is a short step from the view that every 4 fact (even if its existential 
quantifier is multiply satisfied) is partly grounded by each of its instances, to the 
view that every JV fact (even if its existential quantifier is multiply satisfied) is 
partly grounded by each ofits instances. That is to say, it is a short step from the 
view that 


Every i fact 4 each of its instances 
to the view that 


Every AV fact 4 each of its instances. 
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And the latter view is of course none other than JV GROUNDING. We should 
believe the former view because, as I just argued, it is the best element of an 
exhaustive set of initially tenable options for what we should say about the 
grounding of 4 facts, regardless of whether their instances are unique or 
multiple. And, if we are willing to believe in the multiple grounding of every 4 
fact by each of its instances, then we should also be willing to believe in the 
multiple grounding of every iV fact by each of its instances. Multiply satisfied 
existential quantifiers show up in both cases, and there do not seem to be any 
important differences in the ways they show up. Thus, since it is acceptable for 4 
facts to be partly grounded by each of several instances differing in the objects 
satisfying their existential quantifiers, it is also acceptable for AV facts to (p. 
183) be partly grounded by each of several instances differing in the objects 
satisfying their existential quantifiers. 


In conclusion, then, we should not be swayed by the objection according to 
which IV GROUNDING is implausible because it yields mistaken verdicts about 
JV facts whose existential quantifiers are multiply satisfied. 


Now let me consider a second objection to JV GROUNDING. ! This objection 
relates to the literature (tracing back at least to Wittgenstein and Russell) about 
whether general facts are in some sense reducible to the combinations of their 
instances. If it is a fact that everyone is mortal, then is this fact wholly grounded 
by the combination of the facts that Iam mortal, and that you are mortal, and so 
on for every particular person? Or is more required? Some theorists believe that 
more is required, in particular an additional fact to the effect that “and that's all 
the persons there are”. According to this sort of view, universal facts are not 
wholly grounded by the combinations of their instances; they are also grounded, 
in part, by further “and that's all the instances” facts.'4 


According to our second objection, these issues raise trouble for 4V 
GROUNDING. Don't AV facts also require among their grounds “and that's all the 
instances” facts? And isn't this trouble for IV GROUNDING? 


The answer is: no, it is not trouble for JV GROUNDING, which is a principle 
about what partly grounds what instead of what wholly grounds what. As far as 
JV GROUNDING is concerned, the totality of the instances of an AV fact either 
may or may not wholly ground that fact. The principle does not, and need not, 
speak one way or another on this issue. It claims that the instances of 4V facts 
partly ground those facts, and it is silent on what else might or might not also 
partly ground those facts. As a result of this, our second objection to 4V 
GROUNDING is not persuasive. 


Here, then, is what I think. JV GROUNDING is not as initially plausible as TRAN' 
SITIVITY and IRREFLEXIVITY. But that is largely because it is initially harder to 
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understand. Once we do understand it, we see that it is a very plausible 


principle, indeed a principle worth retaining. 


TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE is worth retaining too. It would be very 
unorthodox to deny that principle; almost all contemporary epistemologists hold 
it at least tacitly. Moreover, it is very plausible (and almost universally held)!° 
that knowledge is a compound state whose constituents include belief and truth. 


Now, facts about compound states are partly grounded by facts about the 
constituents of those states. For instance, [I truly believe that I have hands] is 
partly grounded by [I have hands]. Similarly with knowledge. [I know that I have 
hands] is partly grounded by [I have hands], in the same way in which [I truly 
believe that I have hands] is partly grounded by [I have hands]. Knowledge is 
partly grounded by truth for the same reason true belief is partly grounded by 
truth: they are both compound states having truth as a constituent. 


(p.184) It might be objected that TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE is false 
because it does not accurately describe God's knowledge. According to many 
strands of theological tradition, God is in some sense the ground of everything, 
or at least the ground of everything that has a ground. Given this sort of view, it 
may seem more plausible to claim that truth is grounded by God's knowledge, 
than to claim that God's knowledge is grounded by truth. Partisans of the view 
that God grounds everything might therefore object to TRUTH GROUNDS 
KNOWLEDGE by claiming that God's knowledge is not grounded by truth—that 
with God, the grounding of knowledge and truth goes the other way around.!® 


But this objection should not persuade us. It should not even persuade those of 
us who are antecedently committed to the view that God grounds everything. 
For the view that God grounds everything is not best understood as having it 
that every fact F is partly grounded by the fact that God knows F. 


Here is a better way to understand that view. Let us say that every fact is 
associated with some (possibly empty) tree specifying the facts it is partly 
grounded by, and the facts those facts are partly grounded by, and so on. Let us 
say that a path in a tree is “God-grounded” just in case there is some point in 
that path such that (a) that point is a fact about God, and (b) any points after it 
are facts about God. And let us say that a tree is “God-grounded” just in case all 
of its paths are God-grounded. A very simple God-grounded tree (having only 
one path with three points) might look like this: 


[lying on Mondays is wrong 
¢ iJ 7 i 
T 
[lying is wrong] 
t 
[God disapproves of lying] Given our definition of “God-grounded tree”, the view that 


God grounds everything can be explicated as the view that every tree is God- 


grounded. Aa 
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I submit that this is the best way to explicate the view that God grounds 
everything, and moreover that, so explicated, the view is perfectly consistent 
with TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE. The two views can be consistently 
combined, for instance, in a toy theory taking it that 


(a) if F has the form S knows K, then F is partly grounded by K and 
(b) if F does not have the form S knows K, then F is partly grounded by 
[God made F the case]. 


(p.185) To see how this toy theory would work, suppose that you have hands, 
and suppose that God knows as much. Then the theory takes [God knows that 
you have hands] to be partly grounded by [you have hands], which is itself partly 
grounded by [God made [you have hands] the case]. Moreover, [God made [you 
have hands] the case] is itself partly grounded by [God made [God made [you 
have hands] the case] the case], and so on ad infinitum. We can summarize this 
by saying that our toy theory takes [God knows that you have hands] to be a 
point in the following path (perhaps among others): 


[God knows that you have hands} 


T 
[You have hands] 


it 
{God made [you have hands] the case] 
T 


[God made [God made [you have hands] the case] the case 


It seems clear that our toy theory 
illustrates a Sonsibteat way to combine TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE with 
the view that every tree is God-grounded. The toy theory therefore shows that 
TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE is consistent with the view that God grounds 
everything, at least as that view is best explicated. 


Many philosophers will find our toy theory very implausible; I certainly do. But 
the toy theory is not supposed to be plausible. It is merely supposed to 
consistently combine TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE with the view that God 
grounds everything. And that much it does in fact do. It illustrates a way in 
which TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE and “God grounds everything” can be 
combined consistently, and thereby shows that they are consistent. Therefore, 
the objection we are considering (namely the objection claiming that TRUTH 
GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE is inconsistent with God's grounding everything) 
should not persuade us.!® 

Let me now summarize this discussion of TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE. 
First of all, this principle is almost universally held by contemporary 
epistemologists. Secondly, this principle is plausible on account of the fact that 
knowledge is a compound state having truth as a constituent. Thirdly, this 
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principle faces certain perhaps initially appealing objections from the idea that 
God grounds everything. However, those objections are not appealing on 
reflection. They are certainly unappealing on reflection for those of us (myself 
included) who reject the view that God grounds everything. And more 
interestingly, they are also unappealing on reflection for those who accept the 
view that God grounds everything. For our toy theory shows that view to actually 
be consistent with TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE. 


TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE is therefore a principle we ought to retain. In 
this respect it resembles TRANSITIVITY, IRREFLEXIVITY, and IV GROUNDING. 


(p.186) Among our inconsistent principles, only one is left: OMNISCIENCE. I 
conclude that we ought to reject that principle. In rejecting it we come upon a 
new argument for atheism. Philosophical and theological tradition tells us that if 
God exists then he is omniscient. It is the God of this tradition with which I am 
concerned, so I will take the tradition at its word. I’ll take it that, if God exists, 
he is omniscient.!9 Now: omniscient beings do not exist; for as we just saw, their 
existence is incompatible with the nature of grounding. Hence there is no God. 
Call this “the grounding argument” for atheism. 


III. Defining Omniscience 

When I’ve presented the grounding argument to theists, their most common 
reaction has been to suggest that it presupposes a mistaken definition of 
omniscience. Whatever omniscience ultimately amounts to, they suggest, it 
amounts to something that does not require knowing every fact (or knowing 
every “true proposition,” for those who’ve been translating my fact-talk into 
truth-talk). This suggestion is worth exploring in some detail. 


To start exploring it, notice that the grounding argument presupposes a certain 
definition of omniscience, namely 


D1: To be omniscient is to know every fact. 


Our proof above shows that there is an inconsistency between some claims 
about grounding, and the claim that there exists some being who is omniscient 
according to D1. But what about other definitions of omniscience? Do any such 
definitions rescue theism from the grounding argument? As a first attempt to 
locate such a definition, we might try changing D1 to 


D2: To be omniscient is to know every knowable fact. 


D2 seems at first pass to rescue theism from the grounding argument. For the 
central point of the grounding argument is that it is impossible to know every 
fact. And given D2, this point is perfectly consistent with the view that there 
exists an omniscient being.?° 
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There is considerable initial appeal in the attempt to rescue theism from the 
grounding argument by replacing D1 with D2. And the replacement is 
independently motivated. For D2 has, on more than one occasion, been 
conjectured in attempts to solve independent problems about freedom and 
foreknowledge.*! D2 has even been suggested (p.187) as an all-purpose 
resource for defending the possibility of omniscience, a resource that can be 
automatically invoked whenever there is a fact that no being could possibly 
know.?? In sum, D2 has bona fide credentials as a rescuer of theism from the 
grounding argument. But despite its credentials, D2 does not do the job. Let me 
point out two reasons why. 


First of all, D2 renders the existence of omniscient beings compatible with 
particularly strong forms of skepticism that it actually ought to rule out. For 
instance, D2 renders the existence of omniscient beings compatible with the 
view that no beings whatsoever can ever know anything. Given D2, one might 
even consistently think that God exists and is omniscient and has no knowledge 
whatsoever. This shows that D2 does not capture the notion of omniscience. At 
any rate, it doesn't capture the notion of omniscience that theists have 
traditionally been interested in. That is the first reason why D2 fails to rescue 
theism from the grounding argument. 


The second reason, this one more dialectically significant, is that the grounding 
argument is sound even if we replace D1 with D2. More exactly, a version of the 
grounding argument is sound given the replacement of D1 by D2, and that 
version differs from the original in that its inconsistency proof makes one more 
assumption. 


To see the version of the grounding argument that is sound given the 
replacement of D1 by D2, consider the claim that it is a fact that some being is 
omniscient according to D2. Call this claim OMNISCIENCE). 


OMNISCIENCE2: there is some fact O2 such that O2 = [there is some being x 
such that for every knowable fact f, x knows f]. 


Assume that OMNISCIENCE) holds, and introduce “G2” as a name for some 
being who is thus all-knowing. Additionally, assume that O2 is knowable. Then it 
follows that 


6. [G2 knows O32] is an instance of Oz. 

By AV GROUNDING and (6), we get 

7.O2 4 [G2 knows Oo]. 

By OMNISCIENCE2 and TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE we get 
8. [G2 knows O2] 4 Op. 

Combining 7, 8, and TRANSITIVITY we get 

9. Oo a Oo, 

which contradicts 
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10. (O2 4 Og), 
which itself follows from IRREFLEXIVITY. 


(p.188) Since 9 and 10 contradict one another, at least one of the claims used 
to derive them is false. There are six such claims: IV GROUNDING, TRUTH 
GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE, TRANSITIVITY, IRREFLEXIVITY, OMNISCIENCE2, 
and “Oz is knowable”. As a result, we must drop at least one of these six claims. 
As I argued above, we should not drop any of the first four of them. That leaves 
us with OMNISCIENCE2 and the claim that O2 is knowable. Those who would 
respond to our original grounding argument by replacing D1 with D2 would, in 
denying OMNISCIENCE2, claim that there are no omniscient beings. That is one 
option to take; but it is an option that requires atheism because God is 
omniscient if he exists. Those who defend theism by appeal to D2 must therefore 
deny that O2 is knowable. As a result, they must claim that God exists, and that 
he is omniscient, but that they do not know that God is omniscient, and neither 
does he. To hold this position is to advocate a Moorean absurdity—a claim of the 
form “P and I do not know that P.” It is also to take God, despite his omniscience, 
to have some necessary ignorance: to be such that necessarily if he exists then 
there are facts he does not know. 


D2 thus has several important drawbacks. It allows omniscient beings to lack all 
knowledge, requires that they lack some knowledge, and brings one to advocate 
Moorean absurdities if one is a theist. In order to avoid these drawbacks, theists 
might try a different re-definition, for instance the following: 


D3: To be omniscient is to believe all the true propositions. 


But this definition lets omniscient beings believe all or many of the false 
propositions, as well as believing all the truths. Such beings aren't what 
traditional theists want to call “God.” Perhaps, then, they’d be better off with 


D4: To be omniscient is to believe all the truths and none of the falsehoods. 


But this is suboptimal as well. It lets omniscient beings believe things for bad 
reasons. Again, such beings are not the sort of beings traditional theists want to 
call “God.” 


One might object by claiming that our reasons simply consist in our beliefs, and 
that true beliefs cannot be bad reasons, and therefore that D4 precludes the 
possibility of omniscient beings who believe things for bad reasons. However, 
this objection is unconvincing. For one thing, it is not at all obvious that our 
reasons consist in our beliefs. But let us grant as much for the sake of argument. 
Even granting this, the objection is still unconvincing, because a true belief can 
function as a bad reason for another true belief. For example, a being might base 
his true belief that Mars is a planet on his true belief that 1+1=2. Such a being 
would base a belief on a bad reason, even though that reason amounts to 
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another true belief. As far as D4 is concerned, such a being could count as 
omniscient. But such a being would not be the sort of thing traditional theists 
want to call “God.” 


Nor would it help to amend D4 by adding the claim that omniscient beings 
essentially believe all the truths and none of the falsehoods. What if a being 
essentially believed all the truths for bad reasons, and essentially believed none 
of the falsehoods? 


(p.189) Such a being could count as omniscient according to such amended 
versions of D4, but it would not be the sort of being traditional theists want to 
call “God.” 


D4 is thus a suboptimal definition of omniscience—or at least, a definition that is 
suboptimal from a theistic point of view. But its shortcomings suggest a new and 
perhaps better definition: 


D5: To be omniscient is to have a maximally justified belief in every true 
proposition. 


This definition has four nice virtues. First, it entails that omniscient beings 
cannot have false beliefs. To see why, suppose for reductio that some being X 
who is omniscient according to D5 has a false belief that p. Since p is false, not-p 
is true. Now, X either believes not-p, or he doesn't. If X doesn't believe not-p, 
then there is a true proposition in which he does not have a maximally justified 
belief; which contradicts our reductio assumption. If X does believe not-p, then 
he believes it without maximal justification, because he also believes p; this too 
contradicts our reductio assumption. Hence the reductio assumption is false; 
which is to say that if a being is omniscient according to D5, then he does not 
have any false beliefs. This establishes that D5 has it as a consequence, indeed 
an “organic” consequence as opposed to an ad hoc extra amendment, that 
omniscient beings cannot have false beliefs. That is a virtue of D5.% 

The second virtue of D5 is that, unlike D4, it precludes the possibility of 
omniscient beings who believe things for bad reasons. For suppose that a being 
believes p for bad reasons. Then, his belief that p is not maximally justified. He 
thus does not have maximally justified beliefs in every true proposition; thus D5 
does not take him to be omniscient.24 


The third virtue of D5 is that, unlike D2, it renders the existence of omniscient 
beings incompatible with skepticism. Or at least, it renders their existence 
incompatible with the kind of skepticism against which it is most naturally 
opposed, namely skepticism about maximal justification. According to that kind 
of skepticism, it is impossible for any being to have a maximally justified belief in 
any proposition. D5 entails that omniscient beings have maximally justified 
beliefs in some of the propositions, namely the true ones. And so D5 entails that 
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if omniscient beings exist then skepticism about maximal justification is false. 
Insofar as it renders the existence of omniscient beings incompatible with the 
kind of skepticism against which it is most naturally opposed, then, D5 is 
superior to D2. 


The fourth (and most dialectically significant) virtue of D5 is that, again unlike 
D2, it blocks the grounding argument. To see why this is so, recall that the 
grounding argument, both in the original version applying to D1, and in the 
altered version applying to D2, appeals to the plausible claim TRUTH GROUNDS 
KNOWLEDGE. Any version (p.190) of the grounding argument applying to D5 
would need to replace TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE with an analogous 
claim about maximally justified belief, a claim to the effect that whenever a 
proposition p is true and a person has a maximally justified belief that p, the fact 
that he has a maximally justified belief that p is partly grounded by the fact that 
p. But this D5-analogue of TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE is quite 
implausible. The truth of a maximally justified belief is not what makes that 
belief maximally justified. What makes a belief maximally justified is simply the 
having, toa maximal degree, of whatever makes beliefs justified to any degree. 
That thing may amount to reliable production, or virtuous production, or 
coherence with other beliefs, or a basis in strong evidence, or something else. 
But whatever makes beliefs justified, it is not truth. So even if maximally 
justified beliefs happen to all be true, it is notin virtue of their truth, not even 
partly in virtue of their truth, that they are maximally justified. Truth grounds 
knowledge, but it does not ground maximally justified belief. Any version of the 
grounding argument applying to D5 would have to appeal to the claim that truth 
does ground maximally justified belief. Versions of the grounding argument 
applying to D5 would thus appeal to a falsehood, namely the false D5-analogue 
of TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE. The grounding argument is blocked. 


So D5 has some significant virtues. But it also has some significant vices. First of 
all, there are reasons to doubt that there is a maximal degree of justification, and 
these reasons amount to reasons to doubt that there can exist beings who are 
omniscient according to D5. Perhaps there is a higher degree of justification for 
any degree we might pick as the putatively highest, just as there is a larger 
natural number for any natural number we might pick as the putatively largest. 
If justification increases without end in this way, then there is no maximal degree 
of justification. Furthermore, some beliefs may be incomparable to others 
justification-wise. That is to say, it may be the case that there are beliefs A and B 
such that A is neither more, nor less, nor equally as justified as B. If there isa 
set of such beliefs each element of which is more justified than every element 
outside the set, then there is no maximal degree of justification. There are thus 
two reasons for thinking that there is no maximal degree of justification and 
therefore that no beings are omniscient according to D5: degrees of justification 
may increase without end, and they may rise until reaching a certain level at 
which different beliefs are incomparable justification-wise. For all we know, one 
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of these two structural conditions on justification holds; and so, for all we know, 
D5 entails atheism. 


And D5 has another vice as well, this one a bit less abstract. In order to 
appreciate this second vice, it helps to take a step back and consider why one 
would be motivated in the first place to think that God is omniscient. 
Traditionally, the idea that God is omniscient has been part of the more general 
view that he is a perfect being. This general view (“perfect being theology”) 
takes the perfections to come in several kinds, including (at least) moral 
perfections, perfections in abilities to do things, and cognitive (p.191) or 
epistemic perfections.?° As a first pass gloss, it is often said that beings with all 
of these perfections are “omnibenevolent, omnipotent, and omniscient.” These 
triple-O labels are attempts to start filling in the details about God's nature by 
specifying what his various perfections are. 


However, there may well be epistemic perfections not captured simply by having 
maximally justified beliefs in every true proposition. For example, numerous 
theorists think that knowledge has epistemic value over and above the value of 
justified belief.2° D5 would not require omniscient beings to have knowledge. 
But the perfect-being-theological motivation for taking God to be omniscient in 
the first place does require omniscient beings to have knowledge. Or at least, it 
requires as much if knowledge amounts to an epistemic perfection over and 
above justified belief, which many theorists think it does. Moreover, there may 
also be other epistemic perfections, in addition to knowledge-that, which are not 
captured simply by having maximally justified beliefs in all of the truths. For 
instance, some theorists believe in knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge 
ofwhat it is like as epistemic perfections not captured by having propositional 
states like maximally justified belief.2” Similarly, some theorists take 
understanding to be a particularly important epistemic perfection not captured 
by having maximally justified beliefs.28 In sum, there may well be several 
epistemic perfections one does not have, simply by having maximally justified 
beliefs in every true proposition. D5 therefore inadequately serves its 
motivation, namely the motivation to specify God's epistemic perfections. 


These reflections point to a more general problem, indeed a problem for all the 
definitions of omniscience we have discussed so far. There may well be epistemic 
perfections (such as knowledge by acquaintance, knowledge of what it is like, 
and understanding) that outstrip any sort of belief-that or knowledge-that. To the 
extent that one is motivated to think that God is omniscient in the first place, 
one should be motivated to take omniscience to include all the epistemic 
perfections. One should therefore not hold any of the definitions of omniscience 
we have considered so far. 
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The point can be illustrated by comparing omniscience to omnibenevolence, on 
the standard definitions of those terms. Perfect being theologians do not 
standardly define omnibenevolence as maximal benevolence. The notion of 
omnibenevolence is supposed to capture moral perfection, and moral perfection 
may outstrip mere benevolence. It may involve other characteristics as well, for 
instance compassion and justice. And for that very reason, perfect being 
theologians standardly define omnibenevolence not as maximal benevolence but 
as moral perfection. 


Now, just as there are moral perfections that outstrip maximal benevolence, 
there may well be epistemic perfections that outstrip maximal knowledge. Yet 
perfect being theologians do not standardly define omniscience as epistemic 
perfection. They standardly (p.192) define it as maximal knowledge, and fill in 
the details of that idea in one way or another. 


Isn't this just a mistake? Isn't it as mistaken to define omniscience as maximal 
knowledge, as it would be to define omnibenevolence as maximal benevolence? 
Don't the compelling reasons to define omnibenevolence as moral perfection 
transfer over into equally compelling reasons to define omniscience as epistemic 
perfection? For perfect being theologians at least, there is significant pressure 
to answer these questions in the affirmative and to offer up yet another 
definition of omniscience, to wit 


D6: To be omniscient is to be epistemically perfect. 


This definition, unlike the others, is faithful to its perfect-being-theological 


motivations.29 Moreover, it coheres with several promising proposals in the 
literature on the nature of omniscience. Let me point out three such proposals. 


First, consider Peter van Inwagen's proposal that omniscience requires 
essentially knowing certain things—those things being, roughly, all the knowable 
truths.2° To see why D6 coheres with this proposal, compare two beings, one of 
whom essentially knows every knowable truth, and the other of whom 
contingently meets the same description. There is some plausibility in the view 
that if other things are equal, then the first of these beings, who not only does 
not but also cannot fail to know a knowable truth, is more epistemically perfect 
than the second of these beings, who can fail to know the knowable. Plausibly, 
then, van Inwagen's proposal takes omniscience to require a certain epistemic 
perfection. Since D6 requires that omniscient beings have every epistemic 
perfection, it coheres with this proposal of van Inwagen's. 


Next, consider William Alston's proposal that all of God's knowledge is 
noninferential.*! This is another promising proposal that coheres with D6. An 
epistemically perfect being wouldn't sit around thinking and inferring in order to 
know things, any more than a perfectly powerful being would sit around making 
baby steps that jointly add up to get things done. A perfectly powerful being 
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would just do whatever he wanted to automatically. Similarly, an epistemically 
perfect being would just know everything automatically, without needing to 
make any inferences. Alston's proposal therefore suggests that omniscience 
requires a certain epistemic perfection. Again, D6 coheres with this proposal 
since it takes omniscience to require every epistemic perfection. 


Finally, consider Linda Zagzebski's proposal that omniscience entails 
“omnisubjectivity,” the knowing of what it is like to be any being in any 
situation.°* This proposal of Zagzebski's is outside the contemporary 
philosophical mainstream, but it is not without historical precedent. Consider 
the following remark made by Berkeley's mouthpiece Philonous in the Third 
Dialogue: (p.193) 


That God knows and understands all things, and that he knows, among 
other things, what pain is, even every sort of painful sensation, and what it 
is for His creatures to suffer pain, I make no question.?% 

This suggests that perhaps Berkeley thought, with Zagzebski, that God knows 
what it is like to feel pain.?4 In any case, it seems clear that “knowing what it is 
like” is an epistemic perfection. And D6 tells us that every such perfection is a 
characteristic of omniscient beings. It thus tells us that omniscient beings have 
knowledge of what it is like, indeed maximal knowledge of what it is like, that is 
to say “omnisubjectivity.” D6 thus coheres with Zagzebski's proposal as well as 
Alston's and van Inwagen's. Each of these proposals suggests that omniscience 
requires some particular epistemic perfection; since D6 entails that omniscience 
requires every such perfection, D6 coheres with all of them. 


In sum, D6 has numerous virtues. It is well motivated by perfect being theology, 
and it coheres with several promising proposals in the literature on the nature of 
omniscience. Nonetheless, it has significant drawbacks, at least for theists. I’ll 
explore two of these drawbacks. 


First, there are reasons for thinking that epistemic perfection is impossible and 
therefore that D6 entails atheism. One such reason is that the more facts one 
knows, the more epistemically perfect one is—and the grounding argument 
establishes that it is impossible to know every fact. 


This shows that there are levels of epistemic perfection that cannot be reached, 
and therefore that there cannot be an epistemically perfect being. The best a 
being could do, epistemically, falls short of perfection because it falls short of 
knowing every fact. Knowing every fact may not be sufficient for epistemic 
perfection, but it is necessary for it. And this means that given D6, the grounding 
argument shows that omniscient beings can't exist. 
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Moreover (as I began to point out above with the special case of justification), it 
may hold that for every level of epistemic perfection there is another greater 
level, or that there is a nonsingleton set of levels of epistemic perfection each 
element of which is both incomparable to the others and superior to every level 
outside the set. If either of these structural conditions holds—and for all we 
know, one of them does hold—then there cannot exist beings who are omniscient 
according to D6. For all we know about the structure of epistemic perfection, 
then, D6 entails atheism, given that God is omniscient if he exists. In sum, there 
are numerous reasons for thinking that epistemic perfection is impossible and 
therefore that D6 entails atheism. That is a drawback of D6—or at least, it is 
something that might draw theists back from adopting D6. 


(p.194) The second drawback of D6 is that it is less informative than the other 
definitions we have considered. It is less informative, because we have a much 
more detailed grasp of the nature of knowledge-that, belief-that, truth, and 
justification than we have of the nature of epistemic perfection. As happens so 
often, the problems with the more detailed views have been solved by removing 
the details. Unobjectionability is purchased at the price of uninformativeness. 


Of course, details can be added to D6, details about what it is to be epistemically 
perfect. To the extent that theists can do as much, they can render D6 more 
informative and thus remove one of its drawbacks. In filling in those details, 
theists might even come across good reasons for thinking that epistemic 
perfection does not increase without end and does not have an apex at which we 
find incomparability. If these projects were successfully carried out, then theists 
would solve almost all the problems with D6. But they would not solve all of the 
problems. The grounding problem would remain, showing as it does that 
epistemic perfection is impossible because it is impossible to know every fact. 


And this brings us to the larger point: the grounding argument cannot be refuted 
by redefining omniscience. All the redefinitions we’ve explored have significant 
problems. And there do not seem to be any other more promising redefinitions in 
the offing. The upshot is that we cannot rescue theism from the grounding 
argument by re-defining the notion of omniscience. We should not be moved by 
the objection that the grounding argument presupposes a mistaken definition of 
omniscience. 


IV. Inconsistency Without OMNISCIENCE 

Now let me consider a second objection, in addition to the objection that the 
grounding argument presupposes a mistaken definition of omniscience. 
According to this second objection, the grounding argument is unsound because 
the four claims found to be jointly inconsistent with OMNISCIENCE are actually 
jointly inconsistent on their own. If those four claims are themselves jointly 
inconsistent, then their inconsistency with OMNISCIENCE is no problem for the 
latter.°° 
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I’ll consider three versions of this objection. On the first two versions, the 
objection evaporates under close inspection. On the third version, the objection 
has more force. But even on the third version, there are reasons to doubt the 
objection's power. Since there are reasons to doubt the objection's power on 
each of its versions, we should not be moved by it to reject the soundness of the 
grounding argument. 


Let me start with the objection's first version. 
First version: 


JV GROUNDING and IRREFLEXIVITY are inconsistent with one another. To 
see why they are inconsistent with one another, consider 4V facts about 
facts. For example, consider [some property is instantiated by every fact]. 
Every fact instantiates the property being self-identical, and so it is indeed 
a fact that some property is instantiated by every fact. IV GROUNDING 
tells us that this fact partly grounds itself, and IRREFLEXIVITY tells us that 
it does not. Thus, those two (p.195) principles are inconsistent. Once we 
recognize this inconsistency the grounding argument loses its force. 


This version of the objection is flawed because IV GROUNDING and 
IRREFLEXIVITY are actually consistent with one another. To see why they are 
consistent with one another, distinguish O partly grounding O, from some fact 
involving O partly grounding O. The former is ruled out by IRREFLEXIVITY, but 
the latter is not. And that is as it should be. To see why that is as it should be, 
consider [every fact can be referred to]. This fact is partly grounded by, not 
itself, but the fact that it can be referred to, i.e. [[every fact can be referred to] 
can be referred to]. This is not objectionable; it is intuitively plausible. Or 
consider the (putative) fact that every fact supervenes on the microphysical 
facts. This fact is partly grounded by, not itself, but a fact involving itself, namely 
[[every fact supervenes on the microphysical facts] supervenes on the 
microphysical facts]. Again, this result is not objectionable, even though it would 
be objectionable to claim that [every fact supervenes on the microphysical facts] 
is partly grounded by itself. Or just consider one of the early results within the 
grounding argument, namely the result that O is partly grounded by [G knows 
O]. There is no pressure to stop the grounding argument when it gets to that 
result, concluding that we have reached absurdity already. Nonetheless, that 
result has it that some fact is partly grounded by a fact involving itself. We see 
from these examples that it is not objectionable for facts to be partly grounded 
by facts involving themselves, even though it is objectionable for facts to be 
partly grounded by themselves. 


Now, consider again the facts about facts that might be taken to show that 4V 
GROUNDING and IRREFLEXIVITY are inconsistent—for example, [some 
property is instantiated by every fact]. JV GROUNDING tells us that this fact is 
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partly grounded by each of its instances. And its instances include [being self- 
identical is instantiated by [some property is instantiated by every fact]]. At first 
pass, this result might seem to be inconsistent with IRREFLEXIVITY. But on 
reflection, we see that it is not. This result has it that some fact is partly 
grounded by a fact involving itself, but IRREFLEXIVITY only rules out facts 
being partly grounded by themselves. The first version of our objection is 
therefore unpersuasive, and we can move on to the second version. 


Second version: 


JV GROUNDING and IRREFLEXIVITY may well be consistent in letter, but 
they are inconsistent in spirit. And they are inconsistent in spirit because 
whatever inclines a person to accept IRREFLEXIVITY in the first place, 
should also incline him to reject the possibility of facts being partly 
grounded by facts involving themselves. 


We should not be moved by this second version of the objection, any more than 
we should be moved by the first version of it. For we’ve just seen via several 
examples that there is nothing wrong with facts being partly grounded by facts 
involving themselves. 


JV GROUNDING allows this sort of grounding both in spirit and in letter—and so 
does IRREFLEXIVITY. And this is as it should be. IRREFLEXIVITY and 4V 
GROUNDING are consistent in spirit as well as letter. With the second version of 
our objection now dissolved, we can move on to the third version. 


(p.196) Third version: 


JV GROUNDING and IRREFLEXIVITY may well be consistent in spirit and letter, 
but their conjunction with TRANSITIVITY is inconsistent with some very 
plausible metaphysical claims. Drawing on Fine (2010), we can lay out the 
relevant inconsistent claims as follows: 


1.4V GROUNDING 

2. TRANSITIVITY 

3. IRREFLEXIVITY 

4. It is a fact that some property is instantiated by every fact. Call this 
fact “P”. 

5. It is a fact that existence is instantiated by P. Call this fact “E”. 

6. For every fact F, [existence is instantiated by F] is partly grounded by 
F. Call this claim “FACTUAL GROUNDING”. 


E is an instance of P By JV GROUNDING then, P is partly grounded by E. And by 
FACTUAL GROUNDING, E is partly grounded by P. By TRANSITIVITY then, P is 
partly grounded by P. This contradicts IRREFLEXIVITY, showing that 1-6 are 
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jointly inconsistent. And 4-6 are beyond reproach. Thus there is a falsehood 
amongst 1-3, and the grounding argument is unsound. 


This third version of our objection poses a more serious challenge to the 
grounding argument than do the first two versions. Principles 1-6 are indeed 
inconsistent, and they are indeed all plausible principles, at least at first glance. 


Some philosophers, especially those who are impressed by Kant's criticisms of 
the ontological argument, might worry that 5 is implausible because it takes 
existence to be a property. As for myself, I’m not particularly inclined to deny 
that existence is a property. And in any case, this third version of our objection 
can be restated in a way that replaces existence with obtaining, and which takes 
the latter to be a property of every fact even if the former is not. So I don't think 
there is much to be said in favor of resisting 5. A better route of resistance 
focuses on 6, the “FACTUAL GROUNDING?” principle that for every fact F, [F 
exists] is partly grounded by F. I believe that there are reasons to doubt this 
principle. 


Before laying those reasons out, it is worth briefly discussing what can be said in 
favor of accepting FACTUAL GROUNDING. It seems to me that, initially at least, 
we are inclined to accept FACTUAL GROUNDING because facts of the form [F 
exists] seem like nonfundamental facts, that is to say facts that have some 
partial grounds. And if something partly grounds [F exists], then what else could 
do the grounding, except F itself? Thus we are led to conclude that for every fact 
F, [F exists] is partly grounded by F.°° 


But that conclusion is too quick. For consider facts attributing existence to 
nonfacts. For example, consider [My computer exists]. This fact is not partly 
grounded by my computer, because my computer does not in any way help 
explain its own existence. 


(p.197) This shows that the schema [X exists] is partly grounded by X does not 
hold when X is a material object. And this in turn suggests that the schema does 
not hold when X is a fact either. Thus there is some reason to doubt FACTUAL 
GROUNDING.?7 


Combined with the independent plausibility of JV GROUNDING, TRANSITIVITY, 
and IRREFLEXIVITY, this reason to doubt FACTUAL GROUNDING renders 
unpersuasive the third version of our objection. Perhaps there are other versions 
of the objection, which have more force. It is an open issue whether there are 
any such versions. But all the versions so far have failed to persuade. Given what 


we’ve seen so far, then, the objection in general is unpersuasive.?® 
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Appendix 1: A translation manual 

Those who are uncomfortable with my fact-talk may perhaps be appeased by 
translating my arguments into truth-talk. The best way to do so, I think, is to 
translate my claims of the form the fact that p is partly grounded by the fact that 
q as claims of the form the truth ofthe proposition that p is partly grounded by 
the truth ofthe proposition that q. Thus the claim that 


the fact that there is some even prime is partly grounded by the fact that 2 
is an even prime gets translated as the claim that 


the truth of the proposition that there is an even prime is partly grounded 
by the truth of the proposition that 2 is an even prime. 


This translation scheme generates the following truth-theoretic 
translations of the claims in our inconsistent set, again using “<” to 
abbreviate “is partly grounded by”: 


OMNISCIENCET: There is some true proposition O such that O = the 
proposition that there is some being x such that for every true proposition 
P x knows P. 


Transitivity;: For all true propositions X, Y, and Z: if the truth of X 4 the 
truth of Y and the truth of Y <4 the truth of Z, then the truth of X 4 the 
truth of Z. 


IRREFLEXIVITY 7: For every true proposition P, it is not the case that the 
truth of P « the truth of P. 


(p.198) TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE: For every true proposition P of the 
form S knows that K, the truth of P the truth of K. 


JV GROUNDING;: For every true proposition P of the form AV, the truth of P 4 
the truth of each of its instances. (The “instances” of true propositions are 
defined as what we express when, starting with sentences that adequately 
express those propositions themselves, we remove the quantifiers and replace 
the variables with constants in such a way that the resulting sentence 
successfully expresses a true proposition. Or at least, this definition is adequate 
for most of our purposes. In order to make it adequate for all of our purposes, we 
need to do some chisholming. See Appendix 2.) 


The inconsistency proof for these claims proceeds in the same manner as with 
the fact-theoretic formulations. As for rendering the rest of the paper into truth- 
theoretic terms, I leave that as an exercise for readers who find my fact-talk 
wanting. 
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Appendix 2: More on instances 

General facts have various quantificational forms. Quantificationally simple 
general facts have only one quantifier; these facts have the form J or the form V. 
Such facts include, for example, [someone exists] and [everyone is mortal]. 
Quantificationally complex general facts have multiple quantifiers. Some 
quantificationally complex facts have the form 4V, for example [someone is loved 
by everyone]. Others have the form V4, for example [everyone loves someone or 
other]. Others still have more complex forms such as V§AV, for example [everyone 
has some attribute that everyone hates]. 


In the main body of the paper, I define the “instances” of general facts as 
follows: F2 is an instance of F; if and only if Fz is represented by a sentence we 
get by starting with a sentence adequately representing F;, removing the 
quantifiers, and replacing the variables with constants, in such a way that the 
result successfully represents some fact. This rough and ready definition gets 
across the basic idea well enough for most of our purposes. And when it comes 
to quantificationally simple general facts, this definition correctly delineates the 
extension of the notion of an “instance.” However, it does not correctly delineate 
the extension of that notion for all facts. It misrepresents that extension for facts 
of various complex quantificational forms, including the form 4V. 


To see why this is so, assume that someone is loved by everyone, and that John is 
not loved by everyone but nonetheless loves himself. Also assume that the 
instances of any AV fact consist in the facts we represent when, starting with an 
adequate representation of that dV fact, we remove the quantifiers and replace 
the constants in such a way that the resulting representation successfully 
represents a fact. From these assumptions, we get the result that [John loves 
John] is an instance of [someone is loved by everyone]. This result is clearly 
mistaken, at least on the way I intend to use the notion of an “instance.” Thus, I 
cannot define the instances of all general facts in the very same way as I have 
defined the instances of quantificationally simple general facts. When it comes 
to AV facts (among others), a different definition is called for.29 


(p.199) Fortunately, the core idea behind our original definition still applies to 
JV facts. We just need some chisholming around the edges. Again suppose that 
someone is loved by everyone (call this fact F), and that John is not loved by 
everyone but nonetheless loves himself, and furthermore that among the people 
who exist are Sam and Igor, the latter of whom is loved by everyone. Let R be F's 
canonical representation in predicate logic, namely “4xVy(y loves x)”. Let C be 
the class of representations we get when, starting with R, we remove the 
quantifiers and replace the variables with constants. The elements of C are 
“John loves John”, “John loves Igor”, ”Sam loves Igor”, and so on. 


Now, C can be partitioned into equivalence classes according to the constant 
replacing R's existential variable, so that for any two elements of C, they are in 
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the same equivalence class if and only if the same constant replaces the 
existential variable “x” in both of them. Partitioning C in this way, it turns out 
that “John loves Igor” and “Sam loves Igor” are in the same equivalence class, 
but “John loves John” is not in that equivalence class. Call the resulting 
equivalence classes “C,; of F”, “Cz of F”, and so on. Using these classes, we can 
define “instance of an JV fact” as follows: 


Revised definition of “instance of an JV fact” 


Let F be any AV fact and let the Ci's be the equivalence classes of F as 
described above. Then z is an instance of F if and only if there is some Ci of 
F such that every element of that Ci successfully represents a fact, and z is 
represented by some element of that Ci. 


This revised definition of “instance of an 4V fact” does not succumb to the 
objection raised above against its simpler counterpart. For assume that the 
revised definition holds. And again assume that Igor is loved by everyone, and 
that John is loved by himself but not by everyone. Then [John loves Igor] is an 
instance of [someone is loved by everyone] but [John loves John] is not. 


The revised definition is what I really want to use to capture the notion of an 
instance of an JV fact. I have left it out of the main text, replacing it with its 
simplified counterpart, in order to make the text more user-friendly. The 
simplified definition gets across the basic idea well enough for most purposes, 
and when it gives us problems we can fall back on the more complicated revised 
definition. 


Can similar revised definitions be constructed for the instances of further sorts 
of quantificationally complex general facts, for example VAV facts? I suspect that 
they can. However, I will not explore that matter here. Suffice it to say that the 
instances of quantificationally simple general facts, and of 4V facts, are defined 
as I have defined them here. Since those are the only sorts of instances 
immediately relevant to the grounding argument, they are the only sorts of 
instances we need to define. 
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Notes: 

(1) Fora survey of alternative arguments about the possibility of omniscience, 
see Wierenga (2010). As for what omniscience ultimately amounts to, I explore 
that issue in section III. 

(2) Towards the end of the paper there are a few exceptions where I switch to 
tme-proposition-talk, which is more natural for capturing the issues there under 
consideration. 


(3) They can, and often do, use the term “supervenience” to state their 
dependence claims. But for the same reasons supervenience is not the relation 
philosophers of mind are most ultimately after, neither is it the relation 
metaethicists are most ultimately after. 


(*) On these issues about supervenience and grounding see Kim (1993), Bennett 
and McLaughlin (2005), Comesana (2005), Correia (2008), Schaffer (2009), 
Rosen (2010). 


(°) Dorr (2005, p. 250). Italics come from the original. Also compare Fine (2001). 


(®) The proposal is Schaffer's (2009); Rosen (2010, p. 112) considers a similar 
proposal. 


(’) For discussions that help to further clarify the notion of grounding see Fine 
(1994), Correia (2008), Schaffer (2009), Rosen (2010). 


(8) This definition of “instance” is somewhat oversimplified. It idealizes away 
from certain problems. But it is best to leave those problems aside, at least on a 
first reading of the current chapter. Appendix 2 gives a statement of the relevant 
problems and a more complicated definition that resolves them. 


(9) It might be objected that true propositions are the things we know when we 
have “knowledge-that”, and that true propositions are not identical to facts. But 
this objection should not give us pause. For one thing, there are reasons to 
believe that, contrary to contemporary orthodoxy, the objects of knowledge-that 
are indeed facts; see Vendler (1972) and Harman (2003). And in any case, we 
need not adjudicate the issue of whether knowledge-that takes facts or true 
propositions (or both) as its objects. Nor need we adjudicate the issue of 
whether facts are distinct from true propositions. For recall that all of my claims, 
including TRUTH GROUNDS KNOWLEDGE, can be translated into true- 
proposition-talk. For more on this point, see Appendix 1. 


(19) Reflection on Fine (2010) is what prompted me to write the current paper. In 
fact, the draft I originally submitted to OSPR was just a two-page note 
suggesting that we can build a new argument for atheism using Fine's 
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machinery. On the advice of the editor I significantly expanded that note, the 
result being the paper in its current form. 


(1) Temkin (1987), Rachels (1998). 


(12) Why the space of “initially tenable” views instead of the entire space of 
views? Well, because one might in principle hold e.g. that some 3 facts with 
multiple instances are partly grounded by each of their instances, but other such 
facts are partly grounded by only some of their instances. Such mixes of our 
original three views, however, are less initially tenable than those three views 
themselves. Thus I leave the mixed views aside. 


(13) Thanks to Jon Kvanvig for suggesting this objection. 
(14) For relevant discussion see Rosen (2010, pp. 118-121). 
(15) One notable exception is Williamson (2000). 


(16) Have any noteworthy philosophers actually claimed that God's knowledge 
grounds truth, as opposed to claiming e.g. that God's decisions about what to 
make the case ground truth? Actually, at least one very noteworthy philosopher 
might have claimed as much: Aquinas. But the matter is complicated by 
numerous interpretive difficulties. Stump (2003, pp. 159-188) and Kenny (1979, 
pp. 34-37) provide commentaries that are helpful for seeing through those 
difficulties, and that are congenial to the acceptability of TRUTH GROUNDS 
KNOWLEDGE within a Thomistic framework. 


(17) This explication takes its key ideas from Rosen's (2010, pp. 111-112) 
explication of metaphysical nat- uralism. 


(18) Thanks to Richard Atkins and Hud Hudson for helpful discussion here. 


(19) The conception of God as omniscient traces through such theologians and 
philosophers as Augustine, Boethius, Bonaventure, Avicenna, Anselm, 
Maimonides, and Aquinas. That conception is still held by the heirs of that 
“perfect being theological” tradition today—heirs including Alvin Plantinga, 
Peter van Inwagen, William Rowe, and many others. This conception of God as 
omniscient is so prominent that it is usually just taken for granted in 
contemporary philosophical discussions. Surely then, it is fair to say that the 
God of philosophical and theological tradition is omniscient if he exists. 


(29) Thanks to Dan Howard-Snyder and Andrew Cullison for suggesting this line 
of thought. 


(71) Or at least, definitions importantly similar to D2—similar because they allow 
omniscient beings to lack knowledge of unknowable truths—have been 
conjectured in attempts to solve independent problems about freedom and 
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foreknowledge. See Swinburne (1998, pp. 133-134) and van Inwagen (2006, p. 
223). For critical discussion of these definitions see Pruss (forthcoming). 


(22) See Mavrodes (2010, p. 253). 


(23) It is also a virtue of definitions that take omniscience to require knowing 
every fact: knowing every fact is incompatible with having any false beliefs, 
given the plausible assumption that one cannot know that p if one falsely 
believes not-p. 


(24) Could a being base his belief that p on the strongest possible reasons for p, 
and also some other reasons that are bad reasons to believe p? Would such a 
being have a maximally justified belief that p? The answers here are not clear. It 
is clear, though, that such a being would not be epistemically perfect. (I’ll say 
more in a moment on epistemic perfection and its relevance to our discussion.) 


(25) Perfect being theology is no peripheral position; it is quite central and 
important theologically and philosophically. See Morris (1987) and the 
philosophers referenced in footnote 16. 


(26) Sosa (1988, 2003), Zagzebski (1996), Riggs (2002), Greco (2003, 2010). 
(27) Zagzebski (2006), Roberts and Wood (2007). 

(28) Zagzebski (1996, 2001), Zagzebski (2007, pp. 268-269), Grimm (2010). 
(29) Thanks to Dan Howard-Snyder for suggesting this to me. 

(39) van Inwagen (2006, pp. 221-222). 

(31) Alston (1989). 


(32) “Knowing what it is like to be any being in any situation” is a simplified gloss 
of Zagzebski's notion of omnisubjectivity. She writes that “Omnisubjectivity is, 
roughly, the property of consciously grasping with perfect accuracy and 
completeness the first-person perspective of every conscious being” (Zagzebski 
2006, p. 232). 


(33) Berkeley (1954, p. 88). 


(34) Of course, “God knows what it is like to feel pain” and “omniscience requires 
knowing what it is like to feel pain” are not the same view. But the context of the 
above quotation suggests that Berkeley may have held the latter view as well as 
the former. In any case, I don't want to get into detailed Berkeley scholarship. I 
just want to point out that Berkeley's writings hold some hints in the direction of 
Zagzebski's thesis that omniscience entails omnisubjectivity. 
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(35) Thanks to Ryan Wasserman, Christian Lee, and Jason Turner, each of whom 
raised versions of this objection. 


(38) For relevant discussion see Fine (2010, pp. 106-107), which defends 
FACTUAL GROUNDING. 


(37) But if FACTUAL GROUNDING is false—if it is false that facts of the form F 
always partly ground facts of the form [F exists]—then what does partly ground 
facts of the latter form? Surely those facts are not fundamental, at least not all of 
them. What then are their grounds? Perhaps the grounds of [F exists] are simply 
the grounds of F. On this proposal, the grounds of [[there is an even prime] 
exists] are simply the grounds of [there is an even prime]. This proposal 
embodies a comforting deflationism about what it is for facts to exist. 


(38) For helpful discussions I thank Richard Atkins, Joe Corabi, Andrew Cullison, 
Kit Fine, Frances Howard- Snyder, Hud Hudson, Shieva Kleinschmidt, Christian 
Lee, Ned Markosian, Marc Moffett, Bradley Monton, Steven Steward, Dale 
Tuggy, and Jason Turner; and especially Dan Howard-Snyder and Ryan 
Wasserman. 


(3°) Thanks to Matt Phillips for pointing this out to me. 
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